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FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FU- 
TURE, GEOLOGICALLY  AND  MINERALOGIC- 
ALLY  CONSIDERED. 


COL.  H.  C.  DEMMING. 


The  object  of  the  address  this  evening  is  to  convince  others 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  mineral  wealth  stored  in  Franklin 
county  than  the  whole  State  produced  in  twenty  years.  And 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  but  little  more  than  crossed  the 
threshold  of  her  great  treasure  house.  Franklin  county  hard- 
ly has  the  door  fairly  open. 

"Aladdin's  Lamp"  has  swung  above,  within  reaching  dis- 
tance of  many  a  one,  but  it  has  not  even  been  taken  down ; 
much  less,  rubbed.  Consequently  the  good  genii  have  not 
descended  from  your  hills  or  mountains  to  do  your  bidding. 
and  they  have  too  frequently  been  called  up  from  your  broad 
plains  and  fertile  valleys.  This  sounds  well,'  you  may  think. 
but  it  is  altogether  too  fanciful.  Fanciful.  We  are  even  now 
living  in  a  more  wonderful  age  than  the  wildest  visions  (or 
fancies)  of  the  Arabian  nights.  Where  in  all  those  wierd  and 
strange  stories  do  we  find  anything  to  compare  with  thc-rapid 
railroad  and  steamship  travel  of  our  day,  and  with  a  comfort 
and  elegance  undreamed  of  in  the  youth  time  of  more  than 
one  citizen  of  good  old  Franklin?  The  originators  oi  the 
Arabian  nights'  tales,  where  in  the  wildest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion did  they  think  of  sending  messages  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  a  few  seconds  to  friends  beyond  the  seas?  Where  is 
there  anything  to  compare  with  distinct  conversation  with 
relatives  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  and  through  a  j 
hardly  noticeable  little  wire?  In  all  Arabian  fancies.  19  there 
a  single  one  as  wonderful  as  communication  with  others  by 
wireless   telegraph?     Suppose   less   than    twenty   yea- 

A  paper  rer.rt  at  th*?  March  meeting  of  the  Soctttf  held  March  U.  l»l.  *t  the  itattMCl 

of  John  M.  McDowell,   Es*. 
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some  one  had  said  to  you,  "Within  ten  years  cars  holding 
more  than  fifty  people  each,  will  be  gliding  up  hill  and  down, 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  a  speed  of  more  than  twenty  miles  per 
hour,  <and  with  a  possible  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour ;  and  all 
the  power  will  pass  through  a  wire  smaller  in  diameter  than 
your  little  finger.''  Your  reply  would  have  been  something 
like  this:  "That  many  passengers  may  be  carried  on  a  level, 
with  good  old  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  up  and  down  a 
grade  not  exceeding  150  feet  to  the  mile;  but  as  to  a  steeper 
hill,  why,  man,  you  are  daft.  And  as  to  the  power  being  con- 
veyed through  so  small  a  wire,  I  know  of  a  place  near  Harris- 
burg  for  just  such  cases  of  lunacy  as  yours.  But  mind,  after 
such  a  statement,  when  you  get  there,  just  leave  hope  behind. 
Your  case  is  hopeless."  But  those  cars  have  come;  they 
have  done,  and  are  doing  better  than  in  the  language  I  have 
quoted,  and  they  have  become  so  numerous  and  common,  and 
we  are  such  busy  people,  that  very  few  even  remember  the 
inventor.  How  many  in  this  presence  can  name  him  ?  Poor 
Frank  J.  Sprague,  so  soon  forgotten,  so  little  known,  who 
installed  a  practical  plant  for  twenty  cars  at  Richmond,  Y:i.. 
the  first  in  the  world  which  went  into  successful  operation 
less  than  thirteen  years  ago.  Now  there  are  more  than 
10,000  miles  of  track,  a  daily  mileage  of  1,500.000,  more  than 
2,000,000,000  passengers  carried  annually,  and  over  $200,- 
000,000  invested  in  the.  industry.  Need  reference  be  made  to 
other  amazing  discoveries  and  developments?  This  taking 
of  your  time  would  not  have  been  attempted  were  it  not  that 
water  is  a  mineral,  water  power  is  a  geological  subject,  and 
the  generating  of  electric  power  in  Franklin  county  will  be 
one  of  the  themes  under  the  heading  of  this  evening's  paper. 

But  now  to  the  greolosfv  of  Franklin  countv.  embraced  al- 
most  entirely  in  the  archean  and  paleozoic  eras. — the  term 
"archean"  being  from  the  Greek,  for  beginning ;  and  the  word 
"paleozoic"  from  the  same  language,  meaning  ancient  life. 
Then  Franklin  county  has  little  or  no  evidences  of  the  more 
recent  third  of  the  paleozoic  age.  making  its  various  rocks  and 
soils  unusually  old  and  venerable,  even  in  geological  lore. 

Since  the  la&s  government  geological  work  in  this  001 
the  archean  rocks  have  been  subdivided  into  the  algonkian 
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and  archean  periods  by  the  United  States  Geological  Surv 
as  they  were  before  by  others  into  the  azoic  (without  life), 
and  the  eozojc  (dawn  of  life),  and  then  another  author  divides 
the  eozoic  rocks  into  four  periods,  laurentian,  huronian.  white, 
mountain  and  labrador,  the  names  being  taken  from  iocali'. 
the  algonkin  (from  the  Algonquin  Indian  region,  Canada), 
w*here  certain  peculiarities  in  the  archean  rocks  have  been 
noted.     When  we  add  to  the  foregoing  another  subdivision 
of  the  archean, — agnotozoic  and  azoic  proper,  you  can  the 
more  readily  understand,  when  all  these  terms  mean  almost 
the  same  thing,  that  there  is  a  little  confusion  of  ideas  of  the 
oldest  rocks  by  beginners  in  geology. 

Now  all  the  terms  mentioned  can  in  part  be  applied  to  the 
South  mountain,  in  east  Southampton.  Greene.  Guilford. 
Ouincy  and  Washington  townships.  Ouincy  township  having 
the  largest  area  (about  one-half)  of  nearly  the  oldest  known 
rocks  of  the  world. 

The  geological  maps  of  Franklin  county  show  no  potsdam 
sandstone  on  the  west  of  the  archean  mass;  but  recently  in 
opening  a  barite  deposit  in  Ouincy  township,  near  Knepper 
station,  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  a  narrow  strip  was  un- 
covered. '  This  rock  derives  its  name  from  Potsdam,  a  town 
in  northern  Xew  York,  where  the  rock  can  be  satisfactorily 
studied  in  quarries,  the  body  there  being  seventy  feet  thick. 
At  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  it  is  a  course,  hard  sandstone,  but  south- 
westerly it  changes  to  a  quartzite,  and  farther  on  to  a  fine. 
white  sand,  well  adapted  for  glassmaking.  That  observed  in 
Ouincy  township  is  a  fine  grained  sandstone,  greenish  gray, 
in  color,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  building  purp  - 
being  superior  to  the  widely-known  Cleveland.  Ohio,  blue- 
stone. 

Adjoining  this  species  on  the  west,  and  in  the  town-hips  al- 
ready mentioned,   are   the   lower   magnesian    limestones,   in 
some  places  more  than  160  feet  thick,  and  thrown  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  broad  vein,  which  to  an  unpi 
ticed  eye  may  be  taken  for  the  renton  limestone,  that  D 
generally  abounds  in  this  county.      But  before  taking  up 
renton  rock,  attention  should  !>e  called  to  suU 
interest  in  the  rocks,  sands  and  soils,  just  passed  o\er.     \\  hat 
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is  known  in  geology  as  a  great  fault  seems  to  run  along  the 
western  foot  of  the  South  mountains ;  what  ought  to  be  en- 
countered directly  east  is  not  there,  and  the  limestone  strata 
«  commonly  dip  east  against  and  as  if  under  the  mountain  rocks. 
Then  a  curious  east  and  west  fault  of  great  size  runs  along  the 
line  of  the  Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg  pike.  The  mass 
that  once  was  there  has  been  worn  away  by  denudation, — that 
is,  the  action  of  water,  leaving  parallel  strata  standing  on 
edge,  the  older  or  lower  being  above  the  newer, 

In  a  standard  work  on  geology  this  paragraph  appears  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley,  formerly  State  Geologist, 
who,  when  in  health,  was  a  remarkably  able  man,  and  a  lead- 
ing scientist.  Pennsylvania  was  honored  by  having  him  at 
the  head  of  her  geological  survey.  The  paragraph  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  there  is  a  fault  20  miles  in 
length,  and  the  depth  of  the  dislocation  is  20,000  feet,  and  yet 
a  man  can  stand  with  one  foot  on  one  side  of  this  fracture  and 
the  other  foot  on  the  other  side.  What  has  become,  then,  of 
this  immense  mass  of  material  20,000  feet  in  height?  It  must 
have  been  swept  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  denuding  flood.  If 
this  had  not  been  done,  a  bold  precipice  would  have  stood 
there  nearly  four  miles  in  height,  and  20  miles  in  length. 
Long  ages  must  have  been  required  for  water  to  effect  such  a 
denudation." 

.  The  place  Professor  Lesley  referred  to  is  less  than  half  a 
mile  east  of  Greenwood,  in  Greene  township,  or  the  same  dis- 
tance east  of  Quincy,  or  but  a  few  rods  east  of  Tomstown. 
Then  at  a  dozen  places  in  the  middle  of  the  road  running 
southwardly  two  miles  west  of  Monterey  Springs  to  a  point 
on  the  State  line,  about  midway  between  Pen  Mar  station 
.  and  Edgemont,  any  one  can  now  stand  with  one  foot  on  the 
east  side  of  that  mighty  fracture  ami  another  on  the  west.  If 
•  Dame  Nature  had  only  left  that  mountain  range  there,  even- 
day  the  citizens  of  Chambersburg  could  see  above  the  cloud 
line  a  land  of  perpetual  snow.  By  the  breaking  down  of  that 
great  range  there  surely  were  masses  of  mineral  not  v. 
away,  that  some  time  will  reward  the  Industry  of  man.  This 
fault  accounts  for  the  numerous  nuggets  of  native  copper 
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which  have  been  found  on  the  South  mountains,  and  some 
carried  even  to  the  limestones  below.  But  other  minerals  of 
commercial  value  have  been  found  along  near  that  great  fault 
— some  quite  recently — all  denoting  much  larger  deposits  at 
further  depths.  The  following  have  been  catalogued,  some 
within  a  month:  Stibnite  (a  very  rich  ore  of  antimo: 
franklinite  and  willemite  (both  high  grade  zinc  ores,  the 
former  a  dark  grey,  the  latter  pure  white):  zaratite  (a  very 
valuable  nickel  ore,  first  found  in  this  State  at  the  Texas  nickel 
mine,  in  Lancaster  county).  The  purest  white  chalcedony 
also  abounds  in  great  bodies  in  the  South  mountains,  many 
car  loads  of  which  have  been  shipped  to  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 
from  other  points  of  the  South  mountains,  when  a  better  qual- 
ity is  here.  Then  great  beds  of  kaolinith,  tripolite,  or  infu- 
sorial earth,,  and  white  and  yellow  and  red  ochers,  are  found 
in  scores  of  places,  the  large  deposit  about  two  miles  north- 
east of  Fayetteville  being  but  one  of  many  more.  The  vast 
deposits  of  sharp,  builders'  sand  near  the  flag  stations  between 
Mont  Alto  and  West  Fayetteville  are  due  to  the  breaking 
down  of  potsdam  sandstones  in  that  section.  Then  there  is 
the  barite  near  this  great  fault,  and  other  mineral  deposits, 
thousands  of  tons  of  which  will  be_  mined  and  shipped  from 
that  locality  in  the  near  future. — the  first  consignment  of 
120,000  pounds  of  barite  now  being  ready  for  shipment  from 
Mont  Alto  station  to  Niagara  Falls,  for  manufacture,  because 
the  streams  of  Franklin  county  have  not  been  harnessed  for 
the  generating  of  electrical  power, — and  manufactories  are 
now  going  where  such  power  can  be  had.  as  note  the  more 
than  300  per  cent,  growth  in  population  of  Niagara  Falls  city 
between  1890  and  1900,  only  exceeded  by  Butte  City.  Mon- 
tana, where  copper  is  mined.  Has  it  occurred  to  any  one  that 
just  as  rich  copper  mines  are  probable  in  Franklin  county. 
near  the  great  fault  referred  to?  Some  day.  when  sufficient 
capital  has  been  enlisted  to  penetrate  your  algonkian  moun- 
tains to  the  depths  they  go  in  similar  rocks  in  Michigan  and 
Montana,  there  may  be  a  revelation  as  grand  as  when  the 
Comstock  lode  was  found  at  the  great  fault  of  the  western 
archean  also  identical  with  your  own  South  mountain. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  renton  limestone  more  than 
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3,ooo  feet  thick  at  its  minimum  in  Franklin  county.  What 
possibilities.  Not  for  pulverizing  soils  only,  but  for  manufac- 
ture of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  various  other  uses,  some  of  the 
latest  day  application.  Then  do  you  know  that  in  western 
Canada,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  their  best  oil  and  gas  wells 
are  struck  only  after  passing  through  Trenton  rock  exactly 
like  that  of  Franklin  county.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  all 
your  Trenton  limestone,  and  all  your  other  four  kinds  of  lime- 
stone, have  been  formed  from  billions  upon  billions  of  corals, 
crinoids,  trilobites.  and  other  organic  remains?  Take  thin, 
semi-transparent  slices  of  Trenton  limestone,  apparently  de- 
void of  fossils,  and  under  the  microscope  you  have  revealed  a 
mass  of  animal  origin.  At  one  place,  say  a  mile  west  of 
Greencastle,  to  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Waynesboro,  a  solid 
body  of  limestone  partly  upturned,  but  20.000  feet  thick, 
made  up  of  remains  of  rhizopods,  such  as  globigerina.  etc.. 
and  is  it  possible  that  all  the  oils  that  exuded  from  that  great 
mass  have  evaporated  or  found  underground  channels  to 
more  favored  localities?  Having  located  more  than  60  oil 
gas  wells,  without  one  miss,  I  announce  an  emphatic  belief 
that  both  oil  and  gas  will  some  day  be  found  in  Franklin 
county.'  But  it  will  be  found  at  greater  depths  than  in  most 
oil  regions,  because  your  rocks  are  older.  As  a  compensa- 
tion, the  deeper  the  deposit  the  stronger  the  probability  of  a 
permanent  supply.. 

And  while  on  globigerina  in  Trenton  limestone,  let  us  form 
some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  rocks  around  us.  When  these 
pelagic  little  animals  of  the  primative  shell  species  most 
abounded  (and  they  are  found  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
Atlantic  ocean),  in  size  they  were  generally  between  a  grain  of 
sand  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  but  as  crushed  in  limestone 
about  100  of  them  would  make  an  inch  in  length.  Sup; 
their  average  duration  of  life  were  only  a  year  (and  they  lived 
much' longer),  to  make  a  mass  an  inch  thick  would  require 
100  vears,  a  foot  1.200  vears.  and  20.000  feet  24.000.000  years. 
So  you- observe  how  old  your  Trenton  limestone  is  in  Frank- 
lin county.  But  add  to  that  the  other  many  mill: 
to  form  the  rocks  above  it.  and  at  once  the  n  ?S  of 

the  rocks  you  daily  tread  upon  is  assured.     Xow,  please  do 
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not  i&y  this  is  antagonistic  to  the  Bible ;  for  in  the  first  words 
of  the  first  chapter  you  find,  "And  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  in- 
dicating that  there  was  a  great  deep  before  our  world  was 
made,  and  all  the  animal  life  I  have  referred  to  had  existence 
only  in  the  mighty  deep.  Furthermore,  much  of  this  world 
may-  have  been  made  out  of  older  material,  as  you  have  seen 
printed  words  or  letters  in  paper  apparently  absolutely  new. 
but  the  isolation  of  those  words  or  letters  plainly  indicated 
they  were  on  some  former  manufacture.  Personally  I  believe 
in  the  good  old  six  literal  day  doctrine,  and  more  than  27 
years  geological,  mineralogical  study  have  not  changed  it. — 
rather  have  implanted  the  belief  more  firmly  in  my  mind  and 
heart. 

*  And  now  we  come  to  another  period,  that  of  the  Hudson 
river  and  Utica  slates,  spreading  ever  large  parts  of  Mont- 
gomery, Peters,  Hamilton,  Letterkenny.  Metal,  Lurgan  and 
Fannett  townships,  and  not  a  stranger  to  Antrim  or  Warren, 
with  a  little  outcropping  over  in  the  western  borders  of  South- 
ampton, Greene  and  Guilford.  And  what  of  those  enormous 
serious  of  shales,  slates  and  sandstones,  reaching  a  thickness 
of  1,500  to  2,000  feet?  Why  some  of  the  very  same  are  uti- 
lized in  Lehigh  county  and  elsewhere  for  roofing,  for  mantels. 
and  a  hundred  other  things,  and  much  of  that  of  Franklin 
county  of  finer  grain  and  better  quality.  Then  those  slates 
nearest  the  limestones  are  the  cement  rocks  of  Lehigh  county. 
Pa.,  and  Washington  county,  N.  J.,  and  Franklin  county  has 
a  naturally  better  cement  rock  than  either,  and  more  of  it. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  being  invested  in  cement 
rock  localities  in  Lehigh  alone:  in  Franklin  the  territorv  lies 
like  so  much  money  unused  in  bank. 

Then  coming  to  another  period,  the  Medina  and  Oneida 
sandstones,  forming  in  numerous  places  in  your  county  a 
building  stone  without  a  superior  anywhere.  On  the  moun- 
tains northwest  of  Mercersburg  there  is  a  body  of  this  superb 
building  stone  more  than  600  feet  thick,  a  mile  wide  and  seven 
miles  long,  of  a  grayish  cream  color,  a  deposit  large  enough 
to  supply  an  empire.  And  where  the  deposits  are  broken 
down  enough  glass  sand  to  supply  two  empires. 
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In  addition  to  the  valuable  minerals  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  in  Franklin  county,  there  should  be  added  the 
following  as  having  commercial  value: 

Gold  and  Silver 

in  the  glen  a  few  rods  west  of  Greencastle,  where  the  Trenton 
limestone  gives  way  to  the  Utica  slates.  At  this  place  some 
mining  was  done  by  two  or  three  residents  of  the  vicinity,  but 
lack  of  capital  cut  short  the  enterprise. 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  nearly  every  township  in  the 
county,  chiefly  brown  hematite;  but  the  Cuban  and  Lake 
Superior  deposits  are  so  much  richer  that  little  can  be  done 
with  the  product  of  Franklin  county  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  limonite  or  ochery  iron  ore  beds,  however,  will  continue 
to  be  sought  for  as  desirable  in  so-called  metal  paints. 

Coal 

of  the  variety  known  as  lignite,  has  been  found  in  three  town- 
ships, Lurgan,  northeast  from  Orrstown,  in  Saint  Thomas, 
near  Edenville,  and  in  Southampton,  near  the  old  Pond  iron 
ore  bank. 

The  samples  from  near  Edenville  are  richest  in  carbon,  and 
that  coal  can  be  used  to  advantage  when  anthracite  rises  to 
$12  a  ton  retail  in  the  countv.  So  little  has  been  done  in 
development  that"  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  quantity 
which  can  be  mined.  It  is  possible  that  other  deposits  of  coal 
exist  in  the  county,  not  however,  as  part  of  the  regular  rock- 
formation,  but  accidentally, — as  a  detritus  in  great  depres- 
sions or  hollows,  when  the  upper  measures  were  washed  away. 
—or  by  masses  of  vegetation  turning  to  coal  after  the  main 
rocks  of  the  county  had  been  thrown  into  their  present  posi- 
tions,— a  number  of  which  beds  have  recently  been  iound  in 
the  west,  notably  in  Minnesota. 

Another   mineral   of  considerable   commercial   value   was 
found  more  than  twenty  years  ago  on  the  S.  Plum  farm,  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hollenbush.  of  Reading,   Pa.,  the  name  oi  the 
species  being  fluorite,  or  fluor-spar,  a  valuable  flux  in  cert 
ores,  and  very  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  hvdrofluoric 
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acid.  This  acid  is  invaluable  in  ascertaining  the  exact  per- 
centage of  silica  in  minerals.  It  is  found  in  this  county,  when 
found  at  all,  in  or  near  magnesian  limestone,  the  location  of 
which  has  already  been  given  you.  But  three  other  deposits 
have  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  small. 
Most  of  this  mineral  now  comes  from  southern  Illinois. 

A  very  interesting  deposit  of  marl  has  been  found  on  the 
David  Shook  farm,  near  Greencastle.  For  some  reason  it  has 
never  been  mined;  though  a  market  could  be  had  for  much 
of  it  within  the  county,  particularly  in  the  slate  land  territory. 

In  Metal  township  are  various  deposits  of  manganosite. 
pyrolusite,  psilomelane,  and  wad,  all  oxides  of  manganese. 
and  all  marketable  under  efficient  supervision.  Wad  is  one 
of  the  important  constituents  in  the  manufacture  of  rhine 
stones,  or  the  "paste"  imitation  diamonds ;  but  it  plays  a 
more  useful  part  in  steel  making. 

The  gems  of  the  county  are  copper,  agates  and  globular 
pyrite,  the  latter,  when  properly  cut  and  polished  having 
pretty  radiating  yellow  streaks.  Nearly  all  are  from  the 
South  mountains,  which  also  supplies  beautiful  malachite. 

But  I  must  stop,  and  not  half  done.  I  have  found  by  care- 
ful observation  and  examination  that  your  streams  are  capable 
of  generating  enough  electrical  power  to  not  only  run  every 
train  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  Western  Maryland,  but 
50  times  the  machinery  now  employed  from  mountain  range 
to  mountain  range,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, with  enough  over  to  illuminate  not  onlv  every  street 
of  every  town,  but  every  country  road  and  by-lane.  And  then 
enough  left  to  lighten  every  building  almost  as  brightly  as 
daylight,  besides  furnishing  motive  power  for  every  barn  and 
house,  and  heat  for  every  room  of  every  home.  Yea.  more: 
and  a  surplus  for  other  counties.  And  all  this  not  utilized 
because  Aladdin's  lamp,  though  hanging  low.  is  not  rubbed 
until  the  good  genii  appear,  and  ask  what  will  you  have  us 
In  other  words,  the  good  people  of  your  good  county  arc 
contented  and  happy  with  their  peaceful  lot,  compared  with 
others  of  their  fellows,  that  the  nubbin  fruit  is  good  enough, 
though  the  golden  pippins  hang  just  beyond. 

Permit  me  one  concluding  picture  of  Franklin  a  unt}   in 
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the  ideal  future — not  the  next  generation,  but  this  generation : 
Every  farm  and  home  beautified  by  Nature  study ;  every  busi- 
ness place  a  model  patterned  from  Scotch-Irish  originality; 
every  dwelling  place  a  place  of  health,  contentment  and  pros- 
perity; houses  not  built  of  frame  or  brown,  red  brick,  but  of 
pure  white  Romanesque  blocks,  made  from  the  kaolin  bed* 
along  the  Blue  mountains  as  well  as  those  of  the  South  moun- 
tain ;  sidewalks  of  white  chalcedony  quarried  from  the  archean 
hills;  curb  stones  of  greenish  white  postdam  sandstones  of 
Mont  Alto;  paved  streets  and  country  roads  from  cream- 
colored  vitrified  brick,  manufactured  near  Richmond  furnace, 
and  north  and  south  of  Shippensburg;  public  buildings  and 
churches  of  the  pink  tint  and  grayish  white  stone  northwest 
of  Mercersburg;  employment  in  innumerable  establishments 
resulting  from  development  of  sands,  and  clays,  and  earths. 
and  rocks,  and  other  minerals,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been 
indicated ;  young  ladies  and  young  men  also  employed,  the 
former  in  etching  and  engraving  Bohemian  glasses,  and  pol- 
ishing and  fitting  lenses,  and  doing  other  skilled  work,  which 
only  the  deft  and  gentle  fingers  can  do ;  and  the  latter  in  roll- 
ing plate  glasses,  etching  and  hand  cutting  flint  glass,  and 
kindred  work,  all  from  the  material  from  your  own  delectable 
hills  and  mountains.  Middle  aged  men  managing  or  watch- 
ing the  automatic  machinery  of  mills  and  factories  run  by 
electrical  power  generated  from  your  own  streams,  and  the 
middle-aged  women  superintending  the  homes  where  elec- 
tricity does  the  cradle  rocking,  the  churning,  the  washing. 
the  sewing  machine  running,  aye,  the  heating  and  cooking. 
as  well  as  the  lighting,  and  household  drudgery  is  known  no 
more-;  for  the  Conedogwinet,  the  Little  Antietam,  the  Cono- 
cocheague,  and  Back  creek  and  Cove  creek,  by  turning  ol 
turbine  wheel  are  all  merrily  helping  to  make  home  happy. 
and  Franklin  county  one  of  the  most  desirable  spots  for  man- 
kind on  earth. 

•  Then  for  outdoor  adornment,  amusement  and  recrea: 
the  electric  fountain  in  the  yard,  and  in  every  public  square 
of  every  town  and  hamlet;  family  motors  propelled  by  i 
tricky,  or  compressed  or  liquified  air  of  best  hom< 

brand;  a  series  of  fairy-like  lakes  where  arc  now   nimbi     g 
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streams;  the  shores  flower-embroidered  by  day,  brilliantly  il- 
luminated with  many  colored  lights  at  night,  and  electric 
launches  flitting  here  and  there,  with  merriment,  music  and 
innocent  laughter;  hill  and  mountain  sides  dazzingly  bright 
with  arc,  incandescent  and  helium  lights ;  valleys  in  early  eve- 
ning shining  with  brightness  and  social  cheer;  passenger  or 
•freight  trains,  moving  even  more  rapidly  and  safely  than  now. 
with  no  noise,  no  flying  cinder,  no  smoke,  for  all  such  motive 
power  is. either  electric  or  by  liquid  air;  rents  lower,  in  excep- 
tional cases  of  new  comers, — all  others  owning  their  own 
homes, — because  taxes  and  all  living  expenses  are  less  and 
wages  are  higher  than  ever  before.  And  so  through  every 
phase  of  human  life  in  Franklin  county,  because  her  people 
have  taken  advantage  of  what  Nature  has  given  them,  and 
with  the  change  for  the  better  most  of  the  sorrows  and  sigh- 
ings  have  forever  flown  away. 
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THE  TRADITIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  BARRENS 
OF  THE  LIMESTONE  LANDS  OF  THE  CUMBER- 
LAND VALLEY,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


JOHN  G.  ORR. 


As  a  boy  I  lived  at  a  time  in  my  community  when  the  tra- 
ditions, the  literature,  the  written  and  the  unwritten  history 
were  devoted  largely  to  the  Indian.  The  community  was 
Orrstown,  and  the  time  about  1847  to  l&5°-  Almost  a  cen- 
tury had  been  added  to  the  many  that  were  hidden  in  the  mist 
and  dust  of  the  past,  since  the  Indian  had  driven  the  white 
settlers  back  towards  the  Susquehanna  they  had  crossed  twen- 
ty-five years  before.  Notwithstanding  the  long  lapse  of  years 
since  these  hills  had  echoed  to  the  war  whoops  of  the  savage 
there  were  more  time  and  talent  devoted  to  his  exploits  than 
to  the  revolution  or  the  war  of  18 12.  The  war  with  Mexico 
that  had  just  ended  in  victory  to  our  arms  had  its  rival  in  the 
Indian's  wars  and  massacres  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  life. 

The  older  people  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  Indian  lore 
on  which  to  draw.  These  tales  of  torture  and  blood,  told 
again  and  again,  never  lost  interest  from  repetition,  but  rather 
gained  in  interest  and  increased  in  volume  as  Father  time 
came  and  departed.  Why  this  disappearing  race  should  have 
been  the  theme  of  all  these  makers  of  story  and  writers  oi  his- 
tory seems  strange.  What  was  true  of  this  community  was 
true  of  others.  The  long  sanguiary  conflict  that  drove  the 
Seminoles  from  Florida  had  lately  ended.  Fennimore  Coop- 
er's Leather  Stocking  and  other  tales  were  standard  work^ 
fiction  in  the  country  at  large.      Loudon's  Indian  narratr 

A  paper  road  a:  the  April  meeting  of  th*  society,   heW  Sift]   3.   UM,   at  tr.     r*>   I 
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Prrtt's  Border  Life,  History's  of  the  Indian  wars  of  King 
Phillip,  stories  of  Poe  and  Brady  of  our  own  State,  Daniel 
Boone,  of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Kentucky,  were 
books  common  in  the  homes  of  reading  people.  Emigra- 
tion to  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  then  far  west  was  large. 
All  these  and  similar  causes  must  have  combined  to  brine: 
about  this  literary  Indian  epoch.  This  condition  in  literature 
formed  in  my  mind  the  chirography  of  this  valley  at  its  first 
settlement. 

In  later  years  I  read  that  the  valley  was  not  all  deep,  dark 
forests,  but  fertile  plains  as  well.  That  the  Indian  was  little 
more  than  a  nomad  in  the  valley,  hunting  and  fishing  for  a 
livelihood.  But  when  my  thoughts  revert  to  the  valley  at 
its  first  setlement,  the  knowledge  of  later  lessons  is  blotted  out 
by  the  wooded  wilderness  of  these  early  impressions. 

In  September,  1S99,  John  M.  Cooper  read  before  this  so- 
ciety a  paper  entitled  "The  Traditions  Concerning  Our  Lime- 
stone Lands,"  in  which  he  produced  written  and  traditional 
evidence  that  the  tradition  that  the  limestone  lands  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  were  destitute  of  timber  at  the  time  oi  the 
early  settlement  of  our  ancestors  does  not  appeartohavemuch 
evidence  to  sustain  it.  He  contended  that  tradition  and  his- 
tory are  to  the  contrary,  "and  nothing  in  contravention  of  it 
has  ever  been  heard  except  the  unsupported  tradition  about 
the  limestone  lands  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  I  believe 
this  was  not  heard  of  here  prior  to  its  mention  in  Mr.  Slferman 
Day's   historical   recollection   of   Pennsvlvania   published   in 

1843." 

The  tradition  referred  to  is  as  follows:     "It  is  a  tradition 
well  supported,  that  a  great  part  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Cono- 
cocheague  valley  were,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
what  is  now  called  in  the  western  states  prairie.     The  land  was 
without  timber,  covered  with  a   rich,   luxuriant  grass,   with 
some   scattered   trees,   hazel   bushes,   wild   plums,   and   ci 
apples.     It  was  then  called  generally  the  barrens.      The  tim- 
ber was  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  water  courses,  and 
slate  soil.     This  accounts  for  the   preference  given   b) 
earlv  settlers  to  the  slate  land*,  before  the  lime--    ne 
were  surveved  or  located.      The  slate  had  the  ai 
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wood,  water  courses  and  meadow  lands,  and  was  free  of  rock 
at  the  surface.  Before  the  introduction  of  clover,  artificial 
grasses,  and  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  the  hilly 
limestone  land  had  its  soil  washed  off,  was  disfigured  with 
great  gullies  and  was  sold  as  unprofitable,  for  a  trifle  by  the 
proprietors  who  sought  other  lands  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  now  under  German  cultivation  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  section  of  the  county."  This  assertion  is  quoted  by 
Day  without  giving  his  authority.  The  author  of  it  was  I. 
Daniel  Rupp,  who  printed  it  in  his  history  of  Franklin  and 
other  counties  as  his  own.  Rupp,  in  his  history  of  Cumber- 
land county,  in  referring  to  the  ravages  of  the  wolf  at  the  time 
of  the  first  setlement  says,  "his  father,  an  aged  man.  informed 
him  that  when  he  was  a  lad  he  saw  from  his  father's  house 
wolves  pursuing  a  deer  a  mile  or  more  in  the  direction  of  Me- 
chanicsburg.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  region  of 
country  between  the  Conodoguinett  and  Yellow  Breeches, 
from  the  Susquehanna,  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  westward,  was  a 
barrens;  not  a  tree  to  be  seen  on  a  thousand  acres."  Mr. 
Rupp  was  a  careful,  painstaking  historian  and  made  no  as- 
sertions or  statements  without  he  believed  them  well  founded 
on  good  evidence.  His  statements  were  made  about  one 
hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  that  county  and  he  had 
opportunity  to  gather  evidence  from  many  who  could  speak 
from  the  story  of  their  fathers  who  were  eye  witnesses. 

In  the  "Annals  of  Harrisburg."  printed  in  185S.  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  George  \V.  Harris,  a  descendent  of  John 
Harris,  the  founder  of  Harrisburg,  "heard  his  grandmother 
say  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  between  the  South 
mountain  and  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  Carlisle,  and  beyond  were  without  timber 
when  she  was  young."     She  was  born  prior  to  176J.     State- 
ments of  a  similar  character  are  made  by  the  early  settlers  of 
what  is  now   Cumberland  county.      In    1748.   Rev.    Michael 
Schlatter,  a  German   Reformed  missionary,  on  his  joun 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  passed  through  this  valley.      I  [c 
preached  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Snively,  a  "respectable  5\\ 
who  had  settled  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Greencastle,  in. 
1731.  and  in  1734  purchased  a  tract  of  land.      In  alluding  to 
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his  trip  Rev.  Schlatter  writes,  'There  are  in  this  section  very 
fertile  fields  and  meadows.  With  but  little  cultivation  the 
Indian  corn  attains  the  height  of  ten  feet  and  more  and  the 
grass  is  wonderfully  luxuriant."  This  was  some  fourteen 
years  after  Mr.  Sniveley's  purchase,  and  with  the  slow  process 
of  clearing  the  forest  at  that  day  it  would  be  a  just  conclusion 
to  draw  that  some  of  these  lands  were  not  timbered  until  later 
years. 

In  the  research  I  l^ave  made  concerning  these  barrens.  I 
have  met  with  little  that  has  been  written  about  them,  and  that 
founded  mostly  on  Rupp's  statement.  I  have  found  some  al- 
lusions to  them  as  early  as  1738,  and  others  written  in  1854, 
•which  corroborate  it  by  satisfactory  evidence.  I  have  by  per- 
sonal interviews  with  men  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
enties  and  some  the  eighties,  gathered  information  which  goes 
backward  but  two  generations,  and  is  reliable  authority.  In 
this  paper  I  will  use  their  statements  and  present  to  this  so- 
ciety their  evidence  with  other  authorities  that  the  barren 
the' limestone  land  were  sections  of  the  valley  destitute  of  tim- 
ber and  covered  with  grass,  that  they,  after  many  years  were 
great  forests  and  are  now  productive  farming  lands. 

Francis  Campbell  was  born  in  either  Derry  or  Antrim  coun- 
ties, of  Ireland.  He  had  been  given  a  collegiate  education 
and  intended  for  the  ministry.  The  death  of  his  father.  An- 
drew Campbell,  changed  his  future,  and  with  his  brother,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  landing  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
met  Edward  Shippen,  who  induced  him  to  come  to  what  is 
now  Shippensburg,  and  as  he  writes,  "won  by  the  beauty  of 
the  valley,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  other  attractions  he  de- 
cided to  remain."  He  was  a  ready  and  forceful  writer,  ami 
some  of  his  productions  found  their  way  into  the  English 
periodicals  of  the  time.  Fie  was  greatly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  as  a  Christian,  none  ever  doubted  his  sincerity. 
During  his  short  stay  in  Philadelphia  he  hail  assi-te*'. 
brother  in  merchandising,  and  when  the  latter  learned  of 
his  purpose  to  remain  in  the  valley  he  sent  him  a  stock  oi 
goods,  and  in  a  small  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
now  the  east  end  of  Shippensburg,  ll°  opened  his  store 
became  the  first  merchant  of  Shippensburg.      His  dul 
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merchant  in  that  settlement  did  not  occupy  all  of  his  time, 
and  he  acted  as  a  surveyor,  and  was  also  an  honored  and  effi- 
cient elder  in  Middlespring  congregation.  Mr.  Campbell 
kept  what  he  termed  "a  journal  of  thoughts,  transactions  and 
incidents  that  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  come 
after  me,  if  these  jottings  be  preserved/'  From  this  journal 
we  learn  that  he  arrived  at  what  is  now  Shippensburg.  on 
September  4,  1738,  it  having  been  christened  some  three  years 
after  his  arrival.  The  writer,  under  date  of  September  14. 
1738,  writes,  "there  is  nothing  here  in  the  way  of  grandeur 
to  attiact  the  attention  and  please  the  fancy,  unless  it  be  the 
grandeur  of  nature  which  meets  you  in  every  part  of  this  beau- 
tiful valley,  and  which  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  presented  to  my  view.  It  is  not  the 
grandeur  of  rocks  and  cascades  and  romantic  glens,  but  it  is 
the  beautiful  panorama  of  forests  and  plains  spread  out  in  all 
the  beauty  which  meets  you  everywhere,  and  which  will  at  no 
very  distant  day  become  the  home  of  intelligent.  God-fearing 
people,  when  the  savage  shall  have  passed  forever  from  its 
borders."  He  later  writes,  "New  settlers  are  arriving  here 
weekly,  most  of  whom  have  scattered  and  settled  along  the 
streams  and  in  the  woodlands."  If  Francis  Campbell  were 
to  visit  the  valley  to-day,  he  would  find  that  the  forests  had 
largely  disappeared  and  that  the  plains  or  barrens  were  fruit- 
ful farms,  and  its  beauty  and  fertility  surpassed  that  of  his  day. 

About   two   miles  northeast   of   Shippensburg   is    Middle- 
spring,  which  name  originally  applied  to  the  spring  and  to  the 
church.     It  has  gradually  extended  its  borders,  until  it  now 
covers  a  large  section.     The  road  leading  from  it  to  Shtppe 
burg,  was  surveyed  by  Francis  Campbell,  who  says  in  his 
diary  December  20,  1741.  "I  have  just  completed  the  survey 
of  the  road  from  the  widow  Piper's  tavern  through  the  w « 
past  Cessna's  plantation.     This  is  a  continuation  of  the  n 
which  I  surveyed  from  a  point  beyond  the  church  of  Mid 
spring  past  Andrew  Culbertson's  into  the  village  opposite  the 
old  tavern." 

The  country  around  Middlespring  proper  is  limestone  and 
hilly.     Passing  eastward  a  short  distance  we  reach  a  la 
plain  similar  to  many  other  sections  of  the  valley.  -  At  its  set- 
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tlement  it  was  without  timber  excepting  here  and  there  a 
few  large  trees.  Its  extent  eastward  was  three  to  four  miles 
and  probably  of  greater  length  and  varying  in  width ;  narrow 
at  its  beginning  and  at  some  places  widening  to  two  or  more 
miles.  Like  the  other  treeless  lands  of  the  valley  known  as 
barrens,  young  sprouts  began  to  grow  when  they  were  pro- 
tected and  in  due  course  of  time  these  grew  into  thickets  of 
underbrush  and  small  trees  from  which  come  the  forests  of 
later  generations.  John  Cox,  who  died  in  1854,  at  the  age  of 
jj,  often  said  to  his  sons  William  and  John,  who  have  passed 
their  four  score,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  working  in  his 
father's  fulling  mill  at  Middlespring,  the  area  I  have  men- 
tioned was  in  part  covered  with  a  heavy  undergrowth,  some 
of  it  was  swampy.  Pools  of  water  were  common  and  on  these 
barrens  the  people  of  the  community  pastured  their  stock 
at  will.  In  these  thickets  were  deer,  panthers,  bear.  etc.  He 
told  a  story  of  a  visitor  one  afternoon  to  the  fulling  mill  who 
said  he  had  shot  a  "painter,"  as  the  common  name  was  and 
believed  he  had  killed  it.  The  two  went  through  the  thickets 
a  mile  or  more  and  found  its  dead  body. 

In  this  section  about  1845,  William  Cox  helped  to  cut  away 
some  of  the  larger  trees  which  showed  a  growth  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  years.  By  1850  these  thickets  or  barrens, 
which  had  become  large  forests,  were  cleared  and  fertile  farms 
occupy  their  place.  Here  and  there  are  small  spots  yet  re- 
maining of  this  timber  that  has  grown  since  the  white  settler 
took  possession  of  this  valley.  William  Cox,  who  is  my  au- 
thority for  this  statement,  has  passed  four  score  and  had  his 
information  from  his  father,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  these 
barrens  as  late  as  1800. 

John  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Shippem- 
burg, .and  became  one  of  its  leading  and  prominent  citizens. 
In  1740  he  was  granted  a  warrant  by  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  433  acres  in  one  tract,  and  a  meadow  of  56  acres  in 
another.     The  large  tract  began  at  a  hickory  tree  on  the  \ 
side  of  Midway  Spring,  running  eastward  to  the  barrens. 
is  marked  on  the  draft  in  the  Internal  Department,  at  Hnrris- 
burg.     Beyond  these  "barrens"  lay  his  meadows  of  j 
which  adjoined  the  pine  lands  running  to  the  South  mOUttl 
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This  tract  of  "barrens"  was  not  included  in  his  grant  and 
where  it  touched  and  separated  his  lands  had  an  area  of 
about  ioo  acres.  It  ran  north  eastward  from  the  pine  lands 
toward  the  "barrens"  near  Middlespring,  and  doubtless  was 
a  portion  of  the  same  tract.  A  hickory  tree  marked  the  line 
where  the  "barrens"  began  and  a  hickory  tree  where  they 
stopped.  Charles  Swaine.  under  date  of  June  14.  1755.  writ- 
ing from  Shippensburg  to  Governor  Morris,  says,  "I  find  not 
above  two  pastures  here:  those  mean  as  to  grass  from 
drought;  but  there  is  a  fine  range  of  forage  for  upwards  of 
four  miles  in  the  woods  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  South  moun- 
tain; also  a  good  run  of  water,  that  the  cattle  will  be  contin- 
ually improving  after  they  come  here."  These  woods  were 
pines,  a  fine  growth  of  timber  extending  through  the  valley 
along  the  foot  of  the  South  mountain.  The  Midway  Spring 
referred  to  in  the  Reynold's  draft,  was  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Branch.  The  spring  above  the  town  is  marked  on  his 
draft  as  White  Spring.  In  1764.  this  land,  which  had  come 
into  the  ownership  of  William  Reynolds,  was  disposed  oi  by 
will.  It  had  at  that  time  a  mill  which  was  given  to  his  brother 
John,  along  with  his  "pine  plantation."  to  the  southward. 
These  lands  remained  in  the  Reynolds  name  until  18 10.  Some 
of  this  tract  of  barrens  is  now  under  cultivation  and  a  portion 
of  it  wooded. 

Going  southward,  from  Shippensburg  a  mile  or  more  we 
find  another  large  section  of  limestone  land  similar  in  its  early 
conditions  to  the  lands  to  which  I  have  referred.     It  reached 
from  the  "pine  lands"  along  the  foot  of  the  South  mountain. 
to  a  section  of  limestone,  part  of  which  formed  Culbert- 
Row,  and  extending  southward  towards  and  beyond  Grec- 
lage:  embracing  over  fifteen  hundred  acres.     This  "ban. 
is  hilly,  the  rocks  lie  near  the  surface  and  it  is  almost  devoid 
of  running  streams,  making  it  one  of  the  dry  sections  of  the 
valley.     It  is  also  one  of  the  roughest  portions  of  the  \.. 
of  the  same  formation,  extending  eastward  to  the   Susque- 
hanna.      It  was  through  these  "barrens"  there  ran  the  Harris 
Ferry  or  Great  Road,  to  which  the  Conotloguinnet  sett 
made  objections  when  it  was  laid  out  in  1730,  '*cc; 
too  far  from  the  settled  part  of  the  valley.     The  Scotch -1 
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settlers  were  then  coming  in  large  numbers  to  the  valley  and 
locating  north  of  Culbertson's  Row,  very  few  south  of  these 
"barrens."  This  early  and  first  road  of  the  valley  may  be 
traced  all  the  way  from  Shippensburg  to  Chambersburg  and 
runs  most  of  the  way  north  of  the  turnpike.  This  large  sec- 
tion was  commonly  known  as  the  "barrens"  until  within  a 
few  years,  and  as  late  as  i860,  they  were  designated  by  no 
other  name  by  the  owners  and  the  surrounding  communities. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  they  were  without  timber 
but  when  protection  was  afforded  they  began  to  show  a 
growth,  the  forerunner  of  the  fine  forests  of  oak.  hickory,  elm. 
ash  and  walnut  timber  of  slowgrowth  and  durability.  This 
first  forest  of  the  "barrens"  after  the  settlement  was  in  its 
prime,  about  i860,  and  this  great  stretch  of  timber  became 
very  valuable  long  before  its  maturity.  Up  until  that  time 
the  timber  lands  on  every  farm  were  specified  by  acres  and 
assessed  at  considerably  lower  values,  because  they  were  non- 
productive. The  timber  remaining  on  these  lands  to-day  will 
selLat  a  greater  price  per  acre  than  would  the  land  after  it  was 
cleared.  In  the  early  fifties  the  owners  began  to  clear  away 
the  timber  which  was  largely  used  for  firewood  and  the  br 
ing  of  the  large  bank  barns  that  were  then  taking  the  place 
of  the  primitive  log  barn,  with  its  thatched  rooof.  These  for- 
ests have  been  largely  cleared  away  and  farms  of  great  fer- 
tility now  are  the  successors  of  the  "barrens."  Some  of  the 
timber,  which  was  small  in  size  thirty  years  ago.  has  escaped 
the  woodman's  axe. 

This  treeless  tract  ran  in  part  through  lands  of  Joseph  Cul- 
bertson.  Michael  Kerr  or  Carr.  James  Breckenridge.  Robert 
Mahon  and  others,  who  settled  there  before  1740.  For  ver- 
ification of  these  statements  I  have  them  of  my  personal  know- 
ledge in  that  vicinity  from  those  who  were  born  before  1800 
and  lived  until  after  i860,  and  saw  and  were  familiar  with  this 
section  when  the  timber  was  young,  and  they  had  From  their 
parents  its  condition  as  early  as  1740.  They  are  there 
indisputable  and  make  what  was  tradition  a  matter  of  history. 

Six  miles  from  Chambersburg,  in  a  southeasterly  direct 
was  a  large  section  without  timber,  extending  over  | 
Gulford,  Antrim  and  Quincy  townships.     This  section 
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settled  chiefly  by  Germans  from  York  county,  many  of  whose 
decendants  continue  in  occupancy.  The  Georges,  Cooks, 
Helmans,  Lowries,  were  among  these  early  settlers  between 
1742  and  1754,  when  a  number  of  other  families  came  in. 

On  December  25,  1854,  Rev.  D.  K.  Focht  delivered  an  his- 
torical address  in  Grindstone  Hill  church,  on  the  history  of 
the  church  and  its  people.  This  discourse  covers  a  period  of 
one  hundred  years  and  from  it  I  have  gleaned  some  of  the 
information  which  follows.  The  first  church  at  this  place 
was  built  of  pine  logs  about  1766,  having  for  its  first  pastor 
a  visiting  one,  Rev.  John  G.  Bager,  who  is  the  grandfather 
of  Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  a  former  president  of  Pennsylvania 
College. 

When  the  weather  was  favorable  he  preached  in  the  low 
grounds  between  the  church  and  Grindstone  Hill,  where  a 
clump  of  trees  were  standing.  Fifty-two  acres  of  these  lands 
were  reserved  for  church  purposes.  From  a  printed  copy  of 
Mr.  Focht's  address  I  quote,  "when  the  first  settlers  came 
here,  the  church  lands,  like  most  of  the  lands,  were  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  timber.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a 
cluster  of  young  saplings  in  the  low  ground,  between  the 
church  and  Grindstone  hill.  As  the  fire  was  kept  ott  the 
lands,  the  sprouts  from  old  stumps  grew  up  in  great  profusion 
and  at  the  time  the  old  church  was  erected  (in  about  1766). 
they  had  grown  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  settlers  could 
still  run  over  them  with  a  wagon.  How  changed.  The 
church  land  is  now  sheltered  by  a  beautiful  forest  of  fine  trees 
which  sigh  in  the  winds  for  the  dead,  and  make  music  for  the 
living,  who  come  here  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers." 
This  was  the  condition  of  that  section  in  1854.  These  forests 
have  largely  disappeared  beneath  the  axe  of  the  woodman. 
These  statements,  among  others,  concerning  its  history,  were 
gathered  by  Rev.  Focht,  from  the  older  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, one  of  whom  was  Ludwig  Heck,  who  was  baptized 
in  this  church  in  1768,  and  died  in  Chambersburg  at  the  age 
of  about  ninety-six. 

The  "church  was  built  of  pine  logs,  hewed  on  both  s 
which  were  hauled  by  wagons  from  the  pine  la 
miles  distant.     Adam  Cook  was  the  man  of  honor   on  that 
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day,  in  the  hauling  of  logs,  because  he  delivered  the  first  log. 
In  the  presence  of  the  father  of  Samuel  Helman.  the  latter 
now  living,  he  spoke  of  driving  his  wagon  over  the  young 
saplings. 

These  statements  of  the  condition  of  this  section  of  the 
county  which  Rev.  Focht  makes,  I  have  verified  and  corro- 
borated by  old  residents  of  that  community.  A  few  months 
since  I  had  a  conversation  with  Samuel  Helman,  who  spent 
the  80  years  of  his  life  on  the  same  farm  in  that  community. 
His  memory  was  retentive,  his  mind  clear,  and  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  these  matters.  His  story  of  the  ''barrens,"  etc.. 
was  partly  of  his  own  early  observation.  He  was  born  in 
1820,  and  in  his  boyhood  the  timber  growing  on  these  "bar- 
rens" was  small  and  little  of  it  used  for  building  purposes. 
From  his  ancestors  he  had  the  .stories  similar  and  some  the 
same  as  Rev.  Focht.  Mr.  Helman's  grandfather  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  when  but  six  weeks  old  he  landed  at  Balti- 
more. His  father,  with  the  family,  removed  to  York  county, 
and  soon  after  1750,  to  what  is  now  Ouincy  township.  This 
six  weeks  old  boy,  the  gandfather  of  Samuel  Helman. 
reached  his  ninetieth  year.  Samuel's  father  died  at  70.  and 
Samuel  living  at  80.  In  this  long  lived  family  of  three  gen- 
erations we  cover  the  period  from  1740  to  the  present.  He 
who  was  interested  in  the  early  local  history  of  his  community. 
and  in  the  past  of  his  ancestry  had  ample  opportunity  to  fully 
inform  himself  on  the  matter.  On  the  Mansion  farm  his 
father  built  a  barn  and  two  or  three  log  houses  of  pine  logs. 
brought  from  the  pine  lands,  because  the  timber  on  his  own 
lands  was  much  too  small  for  building  purposes.  This  was 
after  1800,  and  as  late  as  1825  to  1S30,  most  of  the  timber  was 
small.  He  remembered  one  tree,  a  maple,  that  he  had  known 
for  sixty  years,  that  grew  from  a  "sprout"  to  a  diameter  ol 
two  and  a  half  feet  to  three  feet.  Many  of  the  older  log 
houses  and  barns,  some  of  which  are  yet  in  use,  were  built  oi 
pine  logs,  brought  from  the  same  section  as  were  the  church 
logs,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  some  portions  of  tl 
area  the  natural  grasses  grew  to  a  height  of  three  feet  and  two 
crops  were  cut  in  one  season/1  From  other  old  residents  oi 
that  section  I  have  similar  statements  corroborative  oi  the 
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existence  of  these  "barrens."  One  of  them  said,  "the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  early  barns  and  houses,  and  the  church 
as  well,  were  built  of  pine  logs  brought  from  the  pines  along 
the. South  mountain,  is  to  my  mind  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  "barrens"  were  lands  largely  without  timber,  because  if 
there  was  timber,  of  fair  size  why  did  they  haul  it  so  great 
a  distance?" 

Crossing  over  into  Washington  township  we  come  to  the 
district  known  as  the  Marsh.  I  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine its  boundaries,  beyond,  that  at  the  time  of  settlement  it 
embraced  several  hundred  acres.  It  was  level,  swampy  land. 
covered  with  grass,  with  trees  on  its  outer  edges.  These 
swamps  were  drained  and  turned  into  productive  farms.  As 
late  as  1820  there  were  over  100  acres  of  this  marsh  land  in 
its  original  condition.  There  yet  remain  some  twenty  or 
more  acres  that  are  in  the  same  condition  they  were  when  the 
white  men  settled  in  that  region.  This  marsh  extends  into 
Washington  county,  Maryland,  and  now  embraces  a  length 
of  six  miles  and  of  varying  width. 

Stretching  westward  from  Campbell's  run  in  St.  Thomas 
township  there  lies  a  large  area  of  land  that  was  known  as 
the  "barrens"  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  val- 
ley. *  It  was  without  timber  and  in  many  places  well  covered 
with  natural  grasses.  Extending  from  the  foot  of  the  North 
or  Kittochtinny  mountains  down  into  the  valley  until  these 
"barrens"  were  reached  the  land  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  timber 
is  easily  discernible  between  this  and  that  which  later  grew 
on  the  "barrens"  where  it  is  yet  standing. 

These  "barrens"  began  a  short  distance  west  of  Campbell's 
run  and  extended  westward  over  the  limestone  lands,  south  of 
Fort  Loudon,  up  towards  Mercersburg.  As  late  and  later 
than  1790  the  growth  of  the  timber  on  these  lands  had  not 
reached  a  het&hth  beyond  three  to  five  feet  and  much  of  it  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  undergrowth.  Sixty  years  later  it  had 
become  timber  of  large  size.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  1 
large  portion  of  it  has  been  cut  away  and  the  country  again 
barren  of  timber. 

Colonel  W.   D.  Dixon,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
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very  earliest  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  valley,  said  to  me,  "I 
have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  these  "barrens"  as  having 
been  overgrown,  in  his  boyhood,  with  thick  underbrush  and 
small  trees.  He  frequently  referred  to  the  time  when  he 
saw  the  running  deer  jump  above  this  undergrowth  and  the 
small  young  trees.  Stories  similar  were  told  him  by  his  father 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  large  extent  of  country  was 
barren  of  timber  when  the  early  settlers  moved  in."  The 
Colonel  resides  on  lands  his  ancestors  settled  on  in  1735.  and 
he  can  look  out  over  a  section  of  country  that  was  without 
timber  when  these  lands  were  first  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  pioneers.  In  less  than  one  hundred  years  it  was 
covered  with  a  great  forest  and  less  than  seventy-five  years 
later  it  is  again  largely  without  timber,  but  is  productive 
farming  land.  These  three  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  causes  for  these  barren  tracts  are  several,  but  none 
of  them  are  very  clearly' established.  One  is  the  tradition  that 
before  the  Scotch-Irish  set  foot  in  the  Great  or  Xorth  valley 
there  had  a  great  conflagration  swept  over  the  valley,  causing 
much  destruction  and  these  barrens  were  the  result.  Another 
cause  given  and  one  that  seems  more  probable,  is  that  the 
Indians  were  not  residents  of  the  valley  but  came  into  it  for 
the  good  hunting  and  fishing,  and  these  tracts  were  burned 
over  yearly  by  them  for  grazing  and  cultivation.  When  the 
immigrant  took  posession  these  burnings  ceased,  the  barrens 
were  protected  from  their  annual  destruction,  the  young 
growth  was  protected  and  in  a  few  years  began  to  show  the 
infancy  of  the  future  forest.  Similar  conditions  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  country  and  in  the  great 
prairies  of  the  west,  which  were  without  a  tree  for  miles  and 
miles  when  they  were  opened  for  settlement.  We  are  famil- 
iar with  the  destructive  fires  that  swept  them  year  after  j 
But  when  protection  was  afforded  these  vast  plains,  tl 
began  to  grow  and  to-day  large  woods  of  natural  growth  and 
groves  and  orchards  from  planting  are  no  longer  the  exc 
tion,  and  the  treeless  prairies  "where  a  stick  as  thick  as  your 
finger  could  nut  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carry.-' 
a  condition  of  the  past.      The  tire  that  annually  ravage  our 
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mountain  sides — frequently  the  work  of  the  incendiary  to 
clear  away  the  undergrowth  to  make  room  for  the  "huckel- 
berry,"  give  evidence  of  the  results  from  fires. 

As  to  the  clearing  of  a  forest  and  the  subsequent  growth  of 
timber,  I  give  an  instance  of  my  own  personal  observation. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  village  of  Orrstown  there  was  an 
extensive  forest  principally  of  oaks.  Early  in  the  century 
several  acres  were  cleared  from  timber  but  the  lands  not 
proving  productive  they  were  no  longer  farmed  and  grew  up 
with  pine  trees.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  corn  rows  could  be 
easily  traced  in  these  pine  woods.  About  i860  the  pine  tim- 
ber was  cut  away  and  for  the  second  time  since  the  first  set- 
tlement became  farming  land.  The  adjoining  woods  were 
also  cleared  and  an  apple  orchard  was  planted  on  this  once 
forest.  It  grew  to  maturity  and  has  disappeared,  and  now  a 
pear  orchard  covers  the  part  of  the  forest.  These  changes 
have  taken  place  within  a  little  over  a  century. 

These  traditions  to  which  Sherman  Day  refers  are  not 
myths,  but  statements  that  have  been  traced  in  some  instances 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  through  other  reliable 
sources  as  well,  which  go  back  but  two  generations  to  get  in 
touch  with  persons  who  have  witnessed  and  recalled  them 
of  their  personal  knowledge.  Thus  has  been  verified  the  con- 
dition of  the  valley  before  the  whites  took  possession.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  evidence  found  in  deeds  that  antedate, 
1760,  in  which  the  "barrens"  are  frequently  mentioned. 

These  "barrens"  were  not  thus  named  because  of  their  im- 
poverished condition,  for  they  were  fertile  in  many  places. 
but  because  they  were  barren  of  timber.  They  were  confined 
to  the  limestone  regions  of  the  valley.  But  not  all  the  lime- 
stone lands  were  treeless,  for  some  of  them  were  well  wooded. 
and  on  account  of  their  rich  soil  were  cleared  by  the  pioneers. 
Of  the  "barrens"  some  were  large  fertile  plains  as  those  of 
Middlespring.  Others  rough,  rocky,  hilly,  as  those  running 
south  of  Culbertson's  Row.  Some  were  swampy,  as  was  the 
Marsh  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county;  others,  as  those 
of  St.  Thomas  township,  were  plains,  hills  and  rocky. 

fa  this  paper  i  have  confined  myself  to  five  points  in  Fi 
lin  county,  or  on  its  borders.     The  county  of  Cumberland  I 
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similar  conditions  and  the  old  deeds  refer  to  them.  I  have 
gathered  these  statements  from  many  sources  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid  and  to  my  judgment  the  evidence  is  satisfactory 
and  conclusive,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  limestone  lands 
of  this  section  of  the  valley  were  destitute  of  timber  when  the 
first  settlers  took  possession  about  1730. 


TORT  STAUFFER." 


At  the  conclusion  of  John  G.  Orr's  paper  on  the  topograph- 
ical condition  of  the  valley  at  its  early  settlement,  he  read  the 
following  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Stover  farm,  in  Quincy 
township,  near  Shady  Grove.  The  information  gathered  on 
that  visit  is  of  much  interest  and  brings  out  some  new  and 
important  facts  about  an  early,  almost  forgotten  defence  for 
protection  from  the  Indians.  The  story  of  his  visit  and  what 
he  saw  on  that  day  is  as  follows : 

Leaving  Chambersburg  on  Friday  morning,  April  26.  by 
the  Western  Maryland  railroad,  I  stepped  off  the  train  at  Mill- 
brook  soon  after  7  in  the  morning.  The  name  of  the  station 
is  suggestive  of  the  ingenuity  and  handiwork  of  man  and  the 
music  and  beauty  of  nature.  It  was  a  charming  morning, 
the  skies  were  cloudless  and  the  air  cool  and  pleasant.  It  was 
a  picture  of  life  that  greeted  me.  The  hum  of  the  mill,  the 
music  of  the  water  falling  over  the  breast  of  the  dam  that 
dropped  into  fainter  notes  as  it  ran  through  the  meadows,  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  robin,  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the 
blue  bird,  the  merry  song  of  the  red-breasted  blackbird ; 
with  the  less  famed  songsters  that  mingled  their 
notes  with  these  sweet  harmonies,  were  the  musicians  of  na- 
ture's orchestra  whose  symphonies  were  so  pleasing.  The 
budding,  leaves  in  the  forests,  the  bloom  on  the  apricot,  the 
velvet  green  of  the  young  grass,  the  vistas  running  into  the 
hillsidtrs  or  disappearing  in  the  distance,  combine 
picture  that  repaid  for  the  early  rising. 
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.  By  appointment  I  met  D.  M.  Lowry,  at  his  home  close  by, 
who  was  to  take  me  over  some  of  the  country  that  was  once 
the  ''barrens."  After  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  through  once  for- 
ests but  now  well  tilled  farms,  we  reached  the  Stover  farm,  in 
Quincy  township,  near  Shady  Grove,  now  owned  by  George 
H.  Stewart.  After  the  pleasant  salutations  of  the  morning 
with  Charles  M.  Lecron,  the  tenant  and  farmer,  we  suggested 
the  cause  for  this  early  visit  which  was  the  examination  of  a 
stone  wall  on  the  premises  of  which  we  had  information.  He 
led  the  way  to  the  garden  adjoining  his  house.  We  found 
it  surrounded  on  its  four  sides  with  a  high  stone  wall,  connect- 
ing with  the  stone  dwelling  on  its  two  sides,  thus  completing 
the  enclosure.  By  measurement  we  found  it  ninety-six  feet 
one  way,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  the  other,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  twenty-two  inches,  and  a  height  of  ten  feet.  On  each 
of  the  two  longer  sides  are  three  openings  12x15  inches,  at 
a  height  from  which  a  gun  could  be  used  on  the  assailant. 
They  are  closed  on  the  outside  by  masonry.  At  the  farther 
end  from  the  dwelling  is  an  entrance  wide  enough  for  the 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  wagons.  A  barn  removed  some 
nineteen  years  ago,  had  for  one  of  its  foundations  a  part  of  the 
east  end  of  the  cross  wall.  The  barn  could  be  reached  from 
the  dwelling  through  the  walled  enclosure,  without  danger 
from  the  outside.  The  entrance  from  the  fort  to  the  house. 
as  we  found,  was  by  a  Might  of  limestone  steps,  rive  or  six  in 
number.  A  similar  entrance  is  at  the  front  of  the  dwelling. 
The  building  is  a  large  one,  two  story,  stone  and  shows  evi- 
dence of  good  workmanship.  One  of  the  lower  floors  is 
filled  in  between  the  joists  with  limestone,  cemented  together 
with  plaster,  and  supported  by  heavy  timbers. 

The  walls  of  this  fort  were  strongly  and  securely  built,  and 
are  in  almost  as  good  condition  as  when  erected  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  The  wooden  covering  for  the  protection 
of  the  wall  is  the  only  part  in  bad  repair.  In  making  excava- 
tions some  time  since.  Mr.  Lecron  came  upon  the  Foundation 
of  a  wall  in  line  with  the  one  now  standing.  A  further  ex- 
amination seems  to  show  that  the  walls  extended  a  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  further,  enclosing  the  buildings  within  its 
protection.     It  seems  a  singular  and  remarkable  fact  that  this 
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large  fort  erected  about  1755.  should  never  have  had  any  men- 
tion ill  any  history  of  Franklin  county.  An  examination  of 
the  states  history  of  its  Indian  forts  shows  it  entirely  barrren 
of  information  about  this  one.  I  recall  no  notice  of  a  sketch 
of  it  anywhere.  Many  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, know  it  only  as  a  high  stone  wall  around  a  garden  and 
numbers  with  whom  I  have  conversed  are  without  knowledge 
of  its  existence.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  or  sem- 
blance of  one  left  in  this  valley,  that  was  erected  as  a  defence 
against  the  Indians  in  those  times  of  peril.  Here  it  stands 
almost  unknown  and  unnoticed  during  all  these  decades,  in 
nearly  as  good  condition  as  when  built.  A  place  such  as 
this,  a-  relic  of  an  almost  forgotten  day.  a  reminder  of  the 
danger  that  beset  our  forefathers,  a  monument  of  prudence 
and  preservation  should  be  the  property  of  some  society  like 
our  own  interested  in  history,  that  would  preserve  it  for  the 
future.  Its  owner,  Mr.  Stewart,  will  do  the  future  good  ser- 
vice by  protecting  this  defence  of  the  past. 

This  fort  is  located  in  Quincy  township,  near  the  line  of 
Antrim  township,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Shady  Grove  and 
five  miles  from  Greencastle.  Rev.  William  Stauffer.  who  was 
born  in  1725  in  Switzerland,  emigrated  to  America  in  1 754- 
He  first  settled  near  Germantown,  but  removed  to  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  about  1755,  and  was  granted  a  patent  by  the 
Penns  for  a  large  tract  of  land  now  lying  in  Quincy  and 
Antrim  townships.  This  tract  was  later  subdivided  into 
smaller  farms.  "He  was  ordained  the  first  bishop  of  the  An- 
tietam  German  Baptist  congregation  in  which  he  labored 
faithfully  for  many  years."  He  came  to  this  valley  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Indians 
and  many  of  its  early  settlers  were  massacred  or  carried  away 
captives.  To  lessen  the  dangers  to  his  family  and  his  neigh- 
bors from  attacks  by  the  Indians,  he  erected  this  fort  soon 
after  his  arrival,  in  connection  with  the  stone  dwelling  which 
was  most  likely  within  the  enclosure. 

The  country  around  the  fort  is  a  limestone  formation  of  hills 
and  lowlands,  very  rocky,  but  is  fertile  farming  land.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  dwelling  stands  is  a  large  spri 
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the  head  waters  of  the  Marsh  Run,  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
Potomac.  South  of  the  fort  is  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land  or 
meadows  beyond  which  rises  a  range  of  hills.  From  this  hill 
the  weapon  of  to-day  could  fire  its  volleys  into  the  fort  and 
make  it  untenable.  On  the  north  side,  outside  the  fort,  the 
ground  is  elevated,  but  the  height  of  the  wall  is  about  eight 
feet  on  the  outside. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditious  way  to  reach  the  fort  from 
Chambersburg  and  points  east  is  by  railway  to  Greencastle, 
and  thence  by  the  turnpike  to  the  farm,  a  short  distance  from 
Shady  Grove. 

Since  my  visit  of  April  26,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  history 
of  the  Stauffer  or  Stover  family,  published  in  1S99,  that  gives 
a  brief  account  of  the  fort,  its  time  of  erection,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  built,  with  a  photograph  of  it. 

On  this  farm,  not  far  from  the  dwelling  house,  is  the  old 
family  burying  ground.  Many  of  the  bodies  buried  there 
have  been  removed  and  this,  God's  acre,  is'in  a  neglected  state. 
I  found  in  good  condition  the  stones  that  mark  the  grave  of 
Dr.  John  Buck,  who  was  once  a  prominent  practitioner  in 
that  community.  From  the  head  stone  I  learned  that  he  died 
in  1853,  at  the  age  of  58  years.  The  following  epitaph  I 
copied  from  this  stone  which  was  either  his  or  some  other  per- 
son's advice  to  the  friends  he  left  behind : 

My  friends  I  bid  you  all  adieu 

I  leave  you  in  God's  care. 
And  if  I  hear  no  more  from  you 

Go  on,  111  meet  you  there. 


No  May  meeting  was  held  on  account  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
Congress  held  in  Chambersburg  about  that  time. 
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CONTENTS  OF  A  BARREL. 


GEORGE  O.  SEILHAMER,  ESQ. 


Mr.  Seilhamer  said  that  when  he  was  asked  late  on  Wed- 
|  nesday  afternoon  to  supply  the  historical  feature  for  the  So- 
ciety's first  feast  this  season,  he  was  in  doubt  whether  to  dip 
into  his  symbolical  barrel  of  matter  already  prepared  and  se- 
lect a  paper  for  the  evening  or  to  empty  the  contents  of  an  ac- 
tual barrel  for  the  Society's  inspection.  After  consideration 
lie  chose  the  latter.  Instead  of  reading  a  paper,  he  proposed 
to  make  an  exhibit  which  he  called  "The  Contents  of  a  Bar- 
rel." 

It  is  an  axiom  with  the  searchers  after  neglected  historical 
material  that  the  garret  in  nearly  everv  house  lone:  inhabited 
by  the  same  family  contains  a  barrel  out  of  which  may  be 
fished  valuable  documents.  A  recent  experience  of  his  own 
seems  to  prove  that  this  assumption  is  not  unfounded.  Some 
weeks  ago  he  received  an  invitation  from  Miss  Mary  McDow- 
ell to  inspect  a  barrel  full  of  old  papers  that  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  garret  of  the  McDowell  family  at  Franklin  and 
Market  streets.  It  was  mainly  from  this  barrel  that  he  drew 
the  exhibit  that  he  made  to  the  society  last  night.  The  docu- 
ments shown  were  the  papers  of  John  McDowell,  LL.  D. 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  twice  president 
of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis. 

John  McDowell  was  born  on  the  old  McDowell  homestead 
near  Mt.  Parnell,  in  1 75 1 ,  and  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  in  1 771-  He  was  admitted  to  the  Franklin 
county  bar  at  the  first  trial  term  in  1784.  He  died  at  the 
home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Maris,  in  1820.  Beyond  these  few 
facts  very  little  was  known  of  him.  Even  the  archives  of  the 
L'niversitv  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
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Society  have  scarcely  any  material  for  a  biography  of  the  man 
who  was  certainly  the  most  eminent  scholar  that  ever  came 
from  the  Conococheague.  Dr.  McDowell  was  held  in  particu- 
lar esteem  by  the  late  Judge  Chambers,  who  late  in  life  con- 
templated writing  a  biography  of  the  scholarly  friend  of  his 
early  years.  Judge  Chambers  asked  the  late  John  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, the  father  of  Mr.  Tench  McDowell,  if  he  had  any 
papers  relating  to  the  provost.  It  never  occurred  to  Mr. 
McDowell  -that  the  barrel  in  the  garret  of  his  house  was  full 
of  the  provost's  papers  and  he  answered  in  the  negative.  It 
was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  McDowell  failed  to  remem- 
ber that  his  father  was  one  of  Provost  McDowell's  executors 
and  that  the  papers  had  been  saved.  If  Judge  Chambers 
had-  obtained  them,  they  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  Chambersburg  in  1864,  and  thus  all  chance  of 
writing  a  biography  of  Provost  McDowell  would  have  been 
lost. 

Although  Provost  McDowell  was  admitted  to  the  Franklin 
county  bar  at  the  first  term  of  our  courts,  it  was  not  known 
where  he  had  studied  law  or  whether  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession. From  these  papers  it  is  learned  that  after  leaving  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  a  tutor,  1769-82,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  Dorchester  county,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  prepared  for 
the  bar.  Among  his  pupils  was  Charles  Goldsborough,  after- 
ward a  representative  in  Congress,  1805-19,  and  Governor  of 
•  Maryland,  1818-19.  The  teacher  inspired  his  pupil  with  sen- 
timents of  esteem  and  affection  so  marked  and  so  lasting  that 
a  life-long  friendship  resulted  and  found  expression  in  an  in- 
terchange of  letters  covering. a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 
Indeed,  the  ties  of  friendship  and  the  epistolary  communica- 
tion embraced  the  entire  Goldsborough  family  and  their  con- 
nections that  were  among  the  most  noteworthy  in  Maryland. 
A  very  large  part  of  this  correspondence  was  in  the  barrel  in 
.  the  McDowell  garret  and  was  shown  to  the  society. 

Besides  the  Goldsborough  letters,  Mr.  Seilhamer  showed 
the  Societv  manv  documents  covering  Mr.  McDowell's  Ions: 
career  as  a  lawyer  and  an  educator.  Among  these  was  his 
private  docket  of  the  cases  in  the  Dorchester  county  courts 
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in  which  he  was  concerned.  Among  his  clients,  besides  his 
friend,  Charles  Goldsborough,  was  John  Henry,  one  of  the 
first  Senators  in  Congress  from  Maryland.  There  are  many 
documents  relating  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  includ- 
ing the  official  order  of  the  trustees  for  the  graduation  of  the 
class  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  1810.  Among  the 
signers  of  this  order  was  George  Clymer,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  William  White,  the 
first  P.  E.  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  also  several 
autograph  drafts  for  the  order  of  exercises  for  University 
commencements  and  fragments  of  Dr.  McDowell's  addresses 
to  graduating  classes. 

.From  another  source  Mr.  Seilhamer  obtained  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Provost  McDowell  to  his  father  from  Philadelphia, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  to  take  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  University,  and  before  he  had  assumed  charge.  It  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  work  at  the  University 
with  enthusiasm,  owing:  to  ill  health,  as  in  this  letter  he  savs: 
"Indeed,  I  cannot  sometimes  help  regretting  that  I  gave  up 
my  favorite  plan  of  becoming  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale  and 
have  again  engaged  in  business  which  I  find  will  be  more 
troublesome  and  laborious  than  I  at  first  apprehended." 

Among  the  exhibits,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  a 
note  under  seal  from  Francis  S.  Key.  author  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner/'  for  $500,  loaned  by  Dr.  McDowell  to  the 
poet.  Although  the  note  remained  in  Dr.  McDowell's  pos- 
session,  the  money  was  repaid. 

In  his  will;  Dr.  McDowell  left  his  Greek,  Latin  and  mathe- 
matical books  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ex- 
hibit included  the  receipt  of  William  Tilghman  for  these  books 
on  behalf  of  the  University.  Dr.  McDowell  was  careful  in 
.  business  and  a  number  of  autograph  statements  of  his  finan- 
cial condition  at  different  periods  was  shown.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Seilhamer  said  that  the  true  work  of  local  historical  so- 
cieties was  to  empty  the  garrets. 


The  Society  was  entertained  on  the  evening  of  October 
3l»  *  VOX,  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Skinner,  and  the  paper  read  by  J.  P. 
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Mathews,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  on  'The  History  of  x\rnold  and 
Andre  Re-told."  It  is  not  given  herewith,  as  it  was  not  of 
a  local  character. 


On  November  26,  1901,  the  Society  met  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Riddle.  The  historian  selected  for  the  evening 
could  not  be  present  and  Mr.  B.  L.  Maurer  presented  a  paper 
on  "Ancient  Temples/'  which  was  read  by  G.  O.  Seilhamer, 
Esq.,  but  which  was  not  intended  for  publication  in  this  work. 
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SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND 

VALLEY. 
\ 

T.  J.  BRERETON. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  a  great  historical  epoch  has  a 
beginning  so  inconsiderable  that  at  the  time  it  seems  quite 
trifling,  just  as  the  great  Hudson  river,  capable  of  bearing 
upon  its  broad  bosom  the  commerce  of  a  nation,  has  its  origin 
in  a  lake  so  small  that  it  is  called  the  "Tear  of  the  Clouds." 

Thus  the  transplanting  of  a  race  that  has  played  a  vitally 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  typical  American  char- 
acter, to  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
casual  suggestion  of  a  poet  to  a  queen.  For  it  was  Spencer 
who  suggested  to  good  Queen  Bess  the  project  of  peopling 
wild  Ireland  with  canny  Scotchmen.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  James,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  performed  an 
act  of  real  royal  wisdom,  in  his  case  very  surprising.  The 
province  of  Ulster,  fertile  and  beautiful,  had  been  reduced 
to  a  wilderness  of  bogs  and  fens,  partly  by  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  but  principally  by  the  devestations  of  war  carried  on 
there  with  intermissions  from  the  time  of  the  last  Henry. 

James  invited  his  Scottish  and  North  British  subjects  to 
take  possession  of  this  fair  province,  .and,  beginning  in  1611, 
in  response  to  the  liberal  terms  and  large  grants  which  he 
niade,  many  thousands  of  them  emigrated  from  their  own 
barren  and  proverbially  poor  country  and  settled  in  one  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  king  was  to  introduce  a  protes- 
tant  population  into  Ireland,  which  would  in  time  supersede 
the  Roman  Catholic  element,  and  produce  a  people  loyal  to 
the  crown  of  England,  a  consideration  which  in  the  mind  of 
the  astute  James,  probably  outweighed  any  mere  religious 

'  «r-r  r<>ai  at  January   ni«etir.i,'  uf  society,   hold  January  1,    1902,    at  the  residence  of 
l->r.  John  Montgomery. 
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considerations,  for  to  the  Stuarts,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, the  only  orthodox  religion  was  the  Stuart  religion. 

The  emigrants  were  picked  men,  mostly  from  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  famous  border.  They  were  not  from  the 
peasant  class,  but  consisted  of  the  lairds,  and  lairdlings,  the 
yoemen  and  artizans.  So  mighty  was  this  ever  swelling  tide 
of  emigration  that  in  scarce  fifty  years  the  Scotch  and  North 
English  in  Ulster  numbered  300,000  souls,  and  in  fifty  years 
more,  their  numbers  were  nearly  a  million. 

Ulster,  which  had  been  a  land  of  bogs  and  fens,  was  now  a 
blooming  garden.  Manufacturing  of  all  kinds  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  for  its  linens  and  wollens  it  wras  already  famous. 
All  this  prosperity  was  not  viewed  with  equanimity  by  its 
neighbour  across  the  Irish  sea.  England's  markets  were 
threatened,  the  doctrine  of  protection  was  rampant,  along 
with  all  sorts  of  other  intolerant  mediaeval  ideas,  and  Eng- 
land's markets  must  be  protected  even  from  their  own  kins- 
men, and  countrymen.  A  close  study  of  this  Seventeenth 
century  religious  and  commercial  struggle  might  not  be  un- 
instructive  in  these  later  times,  even  in  these  up  to  date 
United  States.  For  religious  intolerance,  if  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  power,  has  lost  none  of  its  rancor,  and  among  all  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  world,  national  selfishness  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  phase  of  true  patriotism. 

Still  we  are  writing  only  an  essay,  not  a  book,  and  this  mere 
allusion  to  modern  conditions  is  all  that  may  be  permitted. 

The  Northmen  had  dwelt,  for  about  three  generations,  in 
Ulster,  and  their  energy  and  thrift  had  raised  them  to  afflu- 
ence. They  had  not  then  begun  to  call  themselves  Scotch- 
Irish,  probably  they  were  as  purely  Scotch  as  their  emigrant 
ancestors.  Intermarriages  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
were  at  most  not  usual,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
were  rare.  The  well  known  antipathy  between  the  orange 
and  the  green  which  amounted  to  a  smoldering  hatred,  fanned 
into  flame  ever  and  anon  by  the  most  attrocious  massacres 
on  both  sides,  is  voucher  enough  for  this  statement.  At  the 
same  time  intermarriages  did  occur.  The  too  races  were  not 
>o  uterly  alien  as  to  prohibit  such  unions,  and  it  they  were, 
young  love  would  in  many  cases  overleap  the  separating  wall. 
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Still  the  modern  term,  Scotch-Irish  applied  to  the  American 
decendants  of  this  people  is  hardly  either  a  truthful  or  a  grace- 
ful adjective. 

In  the  time  of  the  second  Charles  the  condition  of  commer- 
cial conflict,  above  stated,  became  acute.  Ulster  was  very 
prosperous,  rents  became  higher,  political  and  religious  dis- 
abilities were  unwisely  imposed  upon  all  persons  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  National  Church.  Presbyterians  and  Roman 
Catholics  alike,  were  required  to  attend  communion  in  the 
Anglican  churches,  and  the  marriages  performed  by  their  own 
ministers  were  declared  illegal. 

There  were  many  of  these  extremely  severe  and  atrocious 
impositions  laid  upon  the  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
penal  code  framed  by  William  of  Orange,  and  intensified  by 
Anne,  which  did  not  affect  the  Protestant  non-conformists. 

The  commercial  injustices  were  probably  much  harder  upon 
the  Ulstermen.  "In  the  time  of  Charles  II  their  cattle,  meat, 
pork,  ham,  cheese  and  butter  had  been  excluded  from  the 
English  market.  In  consequence  of  this  embargo  the  Irish 
farmers  converted  their  pasture  into  sheep  walks,  and  soon 
produced  the  best  wool  in  Europe.  Quantities  of  it  were 
exported  raw,  both  to  France  and  Spain,  but  there  was  also 
a  large  and  growing  industry  in  the  north,  where  woolen 
goods  were  manufactured  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  But  this  industry  excited  the  fear  and  envy 
of  England,  and  early  in  the  Eighteenth  century  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  either  manufactured  or  in  a  natural  state,  to  any 
foreign  country,  or  to  any  colony  was  forbidden  under  pen- 
alty of  500  pounds,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  ship  and 
cargo." 

The  result  was  that  the  poor  Irish,  compelled  to  sell  only  to 
England,  were  forced  to  take  whatever  that  country  choose 
to  give,  and  we  are  informed,  that  while  French  fleece  wool 
brought  2s  6d  a  pound,  Irish  was  selling  at  3d.  The  weavers, 
principally  the  decendants  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers. 
were  the  worst  sufferers.  From  a  condition  of  affluence, 
earned  by  their  thrift  and  industry,  40.000  of  these  poor  peo- 
p.c  were  in  a  day  reduced  to  enforced  idleness  and  poverty. 
Then  followed  the  law  that  Ireland  must  use  none  but  English 
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built  ships,  and  must  trade  directly  with  no  other  country  but 
England.  The  ship  building  and  linen  trades  went  promptly 
to  smash,  the  sea-port  towns,  and  no  country  possesses  finer 
harbors  than  Ireland,  were  ruined.  There  was  only  one  thing 
left  to  do  for  those  who  remained  in  Ireland,  and  that  was 
farming.  The  demand  for  farms  became  tremendous,  rents 
rose  to  absolutely  impossible  figures,  and  the  beggary  of  Ire- 
land was  complete. 

-  These  acts  on  the  part  of  the  English  government  were  a 
succession  of  criminal  blunders.  How  different  the  history 
of  Ireland  might  have  been  if  these  measures  had  not  been 
pressed.  '  Ireland  to-day  might  have  been  the  most  loyal  part 
of  the  British  Empire. 

While  it  is  perhaps  a  little  late  to  announce  the  purpose 
of  this  essay,  the  writer  has  in  mind  to  speak  of  the  founders 
of  this  beautiful  valley  of  ours,  whence  and  why  they  came, 
the  government  they  fled  from,  and  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  land,  to  which  they  came.  He  has  no  novel 
or  strange  theories  to  advance,  he  is  telling  a  twice  or  thrice 
told  tale,  and  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  the  history  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  has  yet  to  be  adquately  written.  ■  Watson 
arid  Rupp  and  Wing  have  collected  and  preserved  much  ma- 
terial, the  memorials  of  the  Carlisle  Presbytery  and  Rocky 
Spring  church  much  more,  and  yet  the  perusal  of  all  these 
books  leaves  one  quite  unsatisfied.  It  is  the  history  of  a 
people  who  have  left  few  records,  who  were  too  busy  clearing 
and  planting  a  wilderness,  whose  life  was  too  strenuous,  and 
whose  tenure  of  mere  existence  too  precarious,  to  think  much 
of  posterity.  The  principal  records  left  are  those  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  they  are  all  too  scanty,  and  deal  with  the  strife  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  the  Presbyterian  church  to  an  extent. 
I  venture  to  say,  that  did  not  trouble  the  population  of  the 
valley  at  large.  For  you  will  find  that  your  schisms  are 
always  created  by  your  preachers,  and  not  by  your  laymen. 

While  Ulster  county  was  embarrassed  as  described  above, 
events  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom  were  shaping  them- 
selves for  the  deliverance  of  our  ancestors.  The  restoration 
of  Charles  11  to  lit.*  km--!  mh  had  kit  litw  iw  debt  to  many  ot 
his  subjects,  not  that  debts  »»i"  this  or  any  other  kind  weighed 
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very  heavily  upon  the  royal  conscience,  but  the  king-  was  a 
very  good  natured  man,  and  had  no  objection  to  the  repay- 
ment of  a  debt,  when  it  cost  him  little  or  nothing.  Admiral 
Penn,  successively  admiral  of  the  royal  navy,  then  that  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  his  return  to  the  party  of  his  royal  master, 
made  opposition  to  his  restoration  nearly  impossible,  if  such 
had  been  intended  by  any  considerable  number  of  people. 
Besides,  he  had  advanced  sums  of  money  for  the  royal  ex- 
penses. Charles  found  it  hard  to  repay  in  money  these  ad- 
vances, but  a  continent  was  at  his  hand  to  bestow,  and  after 
many  years  of  court  intrigue,  in  1682,  he  made  a  grant  to 
William  Penn,  son  of  the  dead  admiral,  of  the  vast  tract  of 
land  which  Charles,  with  the  graceful  manner  for  which  he 
was  noted,  especiallly  when  making  a  present  which  cost  him 
nothing,  called  Pennsylvania  after  his  deceased  admiral.  This 
tract  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  river  to  its 
sources,  thence  by  the  meridian  through  that  point  to  the 
43d  parallel  of  latitude,  and  by  that  parallel  5  degrees  west- 
ward. On  the  south  beginning  at  the  Delaware  river  12 
miles  from  Newcastle,  then  by  a  circle  curving  to  the  north- 
west at  the  same  distance  from  that  town  to  the  40th  degree 
of  latitude  and  by  that  parallel  to  the  limit  of  longitude  above 
mentioned,  namely  5  degrees  from  the  Delaware  river. 

This  was  indeed  a  princely  domain,  but  its  lack  of  sea  coast 
was  a  serious  drawback,  until  by  unremitting  labor  and  his 
court  influence  Penn  succeeded  in  pushing  his  southern  boun- 
dary twenty  miles  southward  into  the  domain  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  further  robbing  him  of  what  is  now  the  entire  state 
of  Delaware. 

Movements  that  are  to  be  great,  are  dependent  upon  the 
personal  character  of  the  leaders,  more  than  all  else,  for  the 
greatness  of  their  results.  Thus  the  success  of  the  revolution 
hung  upon  the  personality  of  Washington,  the  early  laws  of 
the  Xew  Nation  were  stamped  with  the  character  of  Marshall, 
and  the  results  consequent  upon  the  Civil  War  were  animated 
by  the  very  soul  of  the  martyred  Lincoln.  So  the  founding  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  one  colony  where  the  truest  liberty  has 
Nourished  from  the  very  first,  and  the  model  for  American 
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liberty  of  person  and  conscience,  was  guided  by  the  powerful 
individuality  of  that  remarkable  man,  William  Penn. 
.  Early  in  his  life,  while  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  tenets  of  the  sect  known  as  Quakers.  In  his 
student  life  he  displayed  no  such  toleration  of  the  opinions  of 
others  as  he  afterwards  showed.  For  we  read  that  he  and  his 
fellow  religionists  were  accustomed  to  assault  their  fellow  stu- 
dents who  still  clung  to  such  worldly  vanities  as  caps  and 
gowns,  and  destroy  their  wicked  clothes.  Even  ordinary  re- 
spect he  would  not  show  to  any  man,  not  even  to  his  brave 
old  father,  much  to  that  father's  annoyance  and  chagrin.  We 
can  hardly  blame  the  old  gentleman  if  such  conduct  aroused 
his  ire  and  increased  his  dislike  of  the  much  despised  sect  to 
which  his  son  had  given  his  allegiance.  The  young  William 
was  sent  abroad,  and  plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  gay 
French  capitol,  in  the  hope,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  a  little 
gentlemanly  dissipation  would  temper  the  violence  of  his  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  The  result  was  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement in  his  manners,  if  in  nothing  else.  For  while  he 
traveled  about  preaching  the  simple  tenets  of  his  sect,  and  ex- 
horting its  members  to  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners,  he 
himself  became  one  of  the  most  successful  and  polished  cour- 
tiers in  the  gay  and  extravagant,  not  to  say  riotious  court  of 
the  profligate  Charles  Stewart. 

This  anomaly  ofPenn's  dual  character  which  could  preach 
simplicity  and  practice  elegance,  which  extolled  honesty  and 
justice,  and  yet  scrupled  not  to  rob  his  neighbor  Calvert  of  a 
goodly  slice  of  his  dominions,  by  the  shrewd  exercise  of 
court  favor,  is  curious  to  say  no  more.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  the  Quakers  were  the  earliest  sect  who,  while  demand- 
ing liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  were  equally  insist- 
ent upon  the  rights  of  all  others  to  an  equal  degree.  Penn. 
despite  his  early  gown-tearing  proclivity  at  college,  embraced 
this  doctrine  heartily,  and,  in  this  respect  at  any  rate,  prac- 
ticed, in  a  measure,  what  he  preached.  We  are  obliged  to 
qualify  this  assertion,  because  of  certain  letters  to  his  secre- 
tary, Logan,  faulting  him  for  allowing  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  celebrate  "public"  fri-ass.  Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  excuse  Penn 
for  this,  by  emphasizing  the  word  "public,"  implying  that  the 
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private  celebration  of  the  divine  mystery  might  be  allowed 
to  Roman  Catholics,  while  its  "public"  practice  was  in  some 
way  detrimental  to  public  morals,  and  therefore  reprehensible. 
For  my  part,  I  think  this  is  putting  too  fine  a  point  upon  it. 
I  rather  incline  to  the  idea  that  even  so  broad  and  charitable 
a  man  as  Penn  undoubtedly  was,  could  not  disenthral  himself 
from  what  was  then,  and  is  now,  in  England,  an  almost  na- 
tional prejudice  against  a  religion  which  had  grown  to  be  a 
menance  to  national  liberty.  The  Papist  conspiracies,  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy  Queen  Mary,  and  the 
intrignes  of  her  Spanish  husband,  the  Spanish  Armada,  were 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  Penn  could  not 
have  been  an  Englishman  and  a  protestant  had  these  ideas 
failed  to  sway  him.  We  may  show  the  long  life  these  ideas 
had,  by  pointing  out  that  it  was  only  in  modern  times  that 
political  disabilities  have  been  removed  from  England's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  while  in  King  Edward's  coronation 
oath  he  will  exhibit  the  tenacity  of  the  same  prejudice. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  somewhat  hypercritical  of  the 
founder  of  our  State,  Penn's  private  character  was  blameless. 
a  most  remarkable  thing  in  those  days.  The  breadth,  the 
charity,  the  tolerance  of  his  ideas,  were  absolutely  unique. 
New  England  was  founded  by  the  persecuted,  who  only 
sought  in  a  new  land  the  license  to  persecute  others.  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  southern  colonies  were  dominated  by  a 
State  Religion,  and  non-conformity  was,  to  say  the  least, 
frowned  upon.  Maryland  was  a  Roman  Catholic  State,  where 
toleration  was  tolerated,  until  the  protestants  got  the  upper 
hand,  when  they  proved  that  Maryland's  toleration  was  only 
skin  deep.  But  Pennsylvania  was  a  colony  where  religious 
liberty  was  a  live  issue,  and  where  it  was  made  the  corner- 
stone of  the  State. 

By  and  by  the  rumor  of  this  happy  state  of  affairs  pene- 
trated into  Ulster  county. 

Penn  had  traveled  much  in  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
excellent  character  of  the  Germans  of  the  lower  Rhine  and 
their  religious  woes  were  well  known  to  him.  He  made  spec- 
ial efforts  to  induce  them  to  come  to  his  new  domain,  and  they 
came. 
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We  do  not  know  that  any  special  inducements  were  held 
out  to  the  Scotch  in  Ireland  to  come  to  Pennsylvania.  But 
we  can  easily  understand  that  to  a  people  of  their  energetic, 
aggressive,  and  freedom  loving  nature,  the  appeal  must  have 
been  strong,  of  a  land  where  they  could  escape  the  galling  re- 
strictions of  English  rule  as  applied  to  Ireland,  a  land  more- 
over flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not  to  mention  whiskey, 
yes  more  than  strong,  absolutely  irresistable. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  the  merely  religious  as- 
pect of  the  Scoth-Irish  emigration,  has  been  emphasized  un- 
duly. That  religion  was  an  influential  element,  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  the  Scotch  character  has  always  been  one  which 
scorned  to  flee  before  the  storm.  The  persecutions  of  the 
covenanters  in  Scotland  were  far  more  severe  and  cruel  than 
those  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  yet  they  stayed,  weathered 
the  storm,  and  came  out  sorely  punished,  but  still  true  to  their 
convictions,  and  as  staunch  in  their  ideas  of  right  as  before. 
So  with  the  Quakers  and  Congregationalists  in  England. 
Their  sturdy  natures  refused  to  give  way  before  mere  political 
and  matrimonial  disabilities,  and  they  won. 

To  imply  that  the  Scotch-Irish  were  less  conscientious  or 
Courageous  than  their  untransplanted  cousins,  is  to  give  the 
lie  to  all  their  history.'  There  was  much  more  than  this.  The 
protective  policy  of  England  had  beggared  Ulster.  Rents, 
as  we  have  shown,  had  risen  to  a  point  really  impossible.  To 
a  thrifty  and  courageous  people  was  suddenly  offered  the  free- 
hold of  an  unmeasured  kingdom.  The. unknown  and  untold 
difficulties  of  a  new  country  only  stimulated  those  adventur- 
ous spirits,  accustomed  to  the  wars  of  the  Scotch-English 
border  for  untold  generations,  and  to  the  more  barbarous 
Irish  wars  for  three  or  four  generations  more. 

It  may  be  a  very  dreadful  thing  to  combat  those  time  hon- 
ored ideas,  which  picture  our  forefathers  here  in  Pennsylvania 
as  a  sanctimonious  lot,  who  with  eyes  rolling  upwards  sought 
the  awful  privations  of  the  wilderness,  rather  than  bend  the 
knee  to  Baal.  But  fancy  human  nature  was  much  the  same 
then  as  now.  and  to  men  nowadays  under  the  same  circum- 
stances the  worldly  considerations  above  mentioned  would 
count  for  much.     The  persecution  idea  has  become  dominant, 
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I  suggest,  because  the  early  historians  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
have  .been  mainly  preachers.  The  laity  had  too  much  else  to 
do,  to  write  their  own  memoirs.  But  from  what  we  do  learn 
of  them  we  know  that  while  they  were  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious,  they  did  not  shun  the  more  social  pleasures,  they 
were  adventurous,  brave,  hardy  and  thrifty.  While  partisan 
spirit  ran  high  at  times  in  the  church,  we  find  that  the  same 
congregation  often  flourished  under  successive  ministers  of 
the  rival  schools,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this 
factional  strife  was  kept  alive  more  by  the  preachers  than  by 
the  laity. 

However  this  may  be,  all  fingers  in  Ulster,  in  the  young 
Eighteenth  century,  pointed  to  the  New  World,  and  men, 
women  and  children,  were  not  wanting  to  obey  the  summons. 
They  began  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  about  17 19,  and  soon 
formed  the  most  numerous  and  influential  element  in  the  col- 
ony. The  Germans,  to  whom  far  greater  inducements  had 
been  offered  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  were  after  all  aliens, 
special  oaths  were  administered  to  them  of  allegience  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  they  remained  quite  as  German  after  they 
came  as  they  were  before,  and  until  this  day  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  are  a  class  of  their  own,  Other  nationalities  have 
come  here,  perhaps  retaining  some  distinctive  appellation, 
though  little  more,  to  show  whence  they  came.  But  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  to-day  are  as  unbroken  a  body  as  when 
they  first  stepped  off  their  ships,  with  a  language,  with  man- 
ners and  customs  still  all  and  only  their  own.  These  pecu- 
liarities have  kept  them  in  the  background  as  a  factor  in  the 
political  life  of  the  nation,  and  while  they  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  their  essential  qualities  of  morality,  bravery, 
loyalty  and  all  the  other  qualities  of  good  private  citizens,  they 
have  by  no  means  played  that  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
typical  American  character  to  which  their  numbers  and 
wealth  entitle  them,  while  their  more  turbulent  and  adventur- 
ous fellow  colonists,  the  Scotch,  who  by  1770  formed  one- 
third  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  contrary  have 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  country.     They  were  indeed  the  first  expansionists. 

These  Scotchmen  were  not  a  peaceful  people.     As  we  have 
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pointed  out,  for  untold  generations  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land they  had  been  borderers,  during  their  whole  history  tur- 
bulence had  been  their  chief  characteristic,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  not  impose  upon  the 
peaceful  Quakers  and  Germans.  They  did.  They  imported 
with  them  all  their  Irish  experience  in  politics,  which  was  ef- 
fective if  nothing  else.  The  proprietors  at  length  began  the 
policy  of  placing  them  on  the  frontier  and  they  rapidly  be- 
came the  frontiersmen  of  Pennsylvania,  a  role  for  which  they 
were  well  fitted.  In  1734  the  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
were  opened  for  settlement  and  thither  the  Scotch  flocked. 
1734  is  the  date  of  the  opening  of  this  teritory,  but  many  ad- 
venturous spirits  had  not  waited  for  this  formality,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  were  never  great  admirers  of  formality  in  any  form,  but 
had  crowded  into  this  territory  previously,  much  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  proprietary  government  in  their  Indian 
dealings. 

Richard  Parker,  was  the  first  boni-fide  settler  of  record  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  The  only  person  who  antedates 
him  is  Silvers,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  merely  traditionary. 
while  Parker  in  his  application  for  a  patent  to  lands  located 
near  the  old  meeting  house  spring,  near  Carlisle,  dated  1734, 
states  that  he  had  ocupied  these  lands  for  ten  years  past. 
which  would  place  the  date  of  his  immigration  at  1724,  two 
years  later  than  the  traditionary  date  assigned  to  James  Sil- 
vers, of  Silvers  Spring. 

The  country  to  which  our  ci-devant  Ulstermen  came,  and 
to  which  they  finally  gave  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley, is  a  wide  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Tusca- 
rora  and  Kittochtinny  mountains,  the  soil  of  which  was 
formed  in  the  main  by  the  Silurian  limestone  and  Trenton 
red  clay,  divided  longitudinally  by  a  ridge  of  the  Hudson  river 
slates  and  shales.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  territory.  The  earliest  settlers 
travelled  along  the  slate  lands,  which  were  the  first  cultivated. 
in  considerable  numbers,  possibly  because  the  small  pine  tim- 
ber with,  which  it  was  covered  was  more  easily  cleared  both 
by  fire  and  axe  than  the  dense  and  harder  forests  of  oak,  hick- 
ory and  maple,  which  Nourished  upon  much  of  the  limestone 
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land.  But  there  were,  besides  these,  large  tracts  of  land 
called  "the  barrens,"  devoid  of  trees,  except  perhaps  small 
shrubs,  and  covered  with  grass.  As  this  fact  has  been  dis- 
puted, we  shall  offer  the  testimony  we  have  to  support  this 
assertion. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  direct  testimony  of  a  Lutheran 
minister,  which  may  be  found  in  Rupp's  history.  This  evi- 
dence cannot  bethrown  aside  by  any  mere  a  priore  reasoning. 
Next,  we  have  the  undenied  fact  that  these  tracts  were  called 
"barrens."  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  Kentucky,  certain 
tracts  of  land  underlaid  by  the  sub-carboniferous  limestones, 
having  a  fertile  soil,  but  which  were  nearly  or  quite  treeless. 
were  found  by  these  very  same  Scotchmen,  who  were  the  earl- 
iest settlers  there  as  here,  and  by  them  given  the  very  same 
name  "the  barrens."  The  inference  is  that  people,  speaking 
identically  the  same  dialect,  called  lands  of  the  same  character 
by  the  same  name  in  both  localities.  If  we  travel  to-day  from 
Tyrone  up  to  Scotia  (notice  how  the  names  recall  Ireland  and 
Scotland),  Mr.  Carnegie's  iron  workings,  we  shall  pass 
through  a  region  known  as  "the  barrens,"  covered  to-day  by 
scrub  oak  and  jack  pine  of  small  growth,  and  which  a  century 
ago  was  probably  quite  treeless.  The  Kentucky  regions, 
formerly  known  as  the  "barrens,"  are  to-day,  when  not  cul- 
tivated, partly  forested.  In  Canada  too.  the  same  term  is 
given  to  treeless,  grass-covered  areas,  which  occur  in  the 
midst  of  dense  forests,  and  which  were  once  the  beds  of  n6w 
dried  up  lakes.  It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  the  two 
records  used  by  the  opponents  of  this  position,  are  really  cor- 
roborative of  it.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  commission 
which  selected  Carlisle  as  the  county  seat,  and  the  early  ad- 
vertisement of  his  new  town  site  by  Benjamin  Chambers. 
Both  of  them  name  among  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  these 
sites,  that  they  were  well  timbered.  Now  I  submit  that  this 
would  hardly  have  been  named  as  a  special  advantage,  had 
the  valley  been  an  unbroken  forest.  The  conclusion  is  quite 
irresistable  that  broad  prairie  like  tracts  of  land  stretched 
along  the  valley,  interspersed  here  and  there  by  forests  of  the 
hard  wood. 
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One  other  circumstance  aided  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  was  that  the  colony 
was  nearly  seventy  years  old  before  it  was  plunged  into  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  so  that  the  first  settlers  who  came 
into  the  North  or  Kittochtinny  Valley  were  not  molested, 
but  rather  assisted  by  the  Indians,  although  they  were  tres- 
passing upon  lands  which  Penn  had  not  yet  acquired  from 
the  aborigines.  It-  had  been  the  policy  of  the  good  Quakers 
to  go  through  the  form  of  purchasing  from  its  original 
owners  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Royal 
Charter. 

Some  of  these  Indian  agreements  are  curiosities  in  their  de- 
lightful vagueness  as  to  the  area  of  the  domain  transferred. 
and  in  many  instances  when  the  tract  came  to  be  surveyed 
the  Indians  found  that  they  had  ceded  much  larger  areas  than 
they  had  supposed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  honesty 
of  William  Penn's  intentions  in  the  matter,  the  vagueness  of 
the  agreements  he  drew  up  certainly  permitted  his  unscru- 
pulus  descendents  to  cheat  the  Indians  most  outrageously. 

Pennsylvania  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  the  Algon- 
quin family,  principally  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delawares.  The 
.  Tuscaroras  too,  on  their  way  to  the  north,  had  some  detached 
villages  here  and  there  along  their  route.  These  tribes,  ex- 
cept the  Tuscaroras,  were  naturally  affiliated  with  the  French. 
and  were  only  held  in  check  by  their  great  dread  of  the  Six 
Nations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  the  sharp  practice  above  mentioned,  which  drove 
them  west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and  threw  them  into  what 
was  then  the  sphere  of  French  intluence,  intensified  the  trou- 
bles of  the  middle  Eighteenth  century. 

The  Quakers  have  been  much  praised  for  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  their  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Of  this  it  can  be 
observed  only  that  their  mildness  was  utterly  misplaced  and 
.  misunderstood  by  their  red  neighbors,  and  if  their  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  rested  only  upon  their  Indian  transactions, 
they  would  have  been  bankrupt  in  that  article. 

The  fact  is  that  the  red  man  never  had  any  rights  that  his 
white  brother  (how  often  that  term  occurs  in  those  early 
treaties),  was  bound  to  respect,     lie  was.  in  English  eves,  a 
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child  to  be  coaxed  with  toys  and  baubles,  and  when  these 
means  ceased  to  keep  him  quiet,  he  must  be  pacified  by  bul- 
lets. It  isn't  so  very  different  from  our  own  practice  in  the 
matter,  so  we  cannot  be  too  hard  upon  them. 

The  Quakers  did  not  hesitate  to  cheat  their  red  brothers 
out  of  their  lands,  but  when  it  came  to  the  bullets,  they  hesi- 
tated, and  their  hesitation  cost  the  colony  dear.  It  was  the 
meeting  of  the  age  of  iron  with  the  age  of  stone,  and  that  the 
outcome  hung  so  long  m  the  balance,  was  the  result  of  Ger- 
man and  Quaker  peacefulness  and  irresolution. 

The  Scotch  occupied  their  old  place  upon  the  border. 
Since  history  began  they  had  been  borderers,  and  here  we 
find  them  again  stretched  out  along  the  entire  Apalachian 
system.  Every  Indian  raid  left  in  its  path  Scotch  farms 
smoldering  in  ashes,  Scotch  corpses  rotting  amid  the  ruins  of 
their  own  homes,  while  the  ruthless  foe  carried  back  with  him 
Scotch  scalps  at  his  belt,  and  Scotch  prisoners,  men,  women 
and  children,  either  for  fiendish  torture  or  exile  at  his  savage 
caprice.     . 

The  steps  taken  to  check  these  Indian  raids  were  almost 
puerile  in  their  insufficiency.  This  was  due  to  the  curious 
•  peacefulness  of  some  of  the  German  sects  and  the  Quakers. 
Nothing  had  been,  done  to  create  a  provincial  militia.  An 
adequate  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition  was  denied  the  fron- 
tiersmen, but  a  row  of  block  houses,  called  forts,  was  built 
along  the  frontier,  with  a  patrol  between  them,  which  was 
about  as  affective  as  stepping  stones  would  have  been  to  stay 
the  Johnstown  flood.  In  vain  it  was  pointed  out  to  the 
colonial  legislature,  in  which  Quaker  and  German  influence 
predominated,  that  something  aggressive  must  be  done,  in 
vain  Sir  John  Sinclair  stormed  and  raved  at  the  colonial  com- 
mittee sent  to  interview  him,  in  vain  Col.  Armstrong  strove 
to  organize  and  arm  the  Scotch  frontiersmen.  The  toma- 
hawk, the  scalping  knife  and  the  torch,  continued  their  devast- 
ating work  along  the  frontier,  until  this  entire  region  was 
threatened  with  the  extinction  of  its  civilization,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  OuOuesne,  in  which  this  province  played 
a  pitifully  small  part,  that  peace  reigned  once  more  within  the 
borders  of  this  fair  valley. 
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THE  MEN  OF  MIDDLE  SPRING. 


G.  O.  SEILHAMER,  ESQ. 


The  two  typical  Scotch- Irish  settlements  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  were  those  of  the  Middle  Spring  and  the  West  Conoco- 
cheague.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  either  of  these  was  pre- 
eminent over  the  other  in  the  exhibition  of  the  characteristics 
and  virtues  of  the  Scotch-Irish  pioneers.  WestConococheague 
had  a  more  concrete  history,  and  is  more  distinguished  for 
its  historic  women,  but  the  men  of  Middle  Spring  form  a 
galaxy  of  daring  conquerors  of  the  wilderness,  bold  Indian 
fighters,  patriotic  sires  of  the  Revolution,  early  leaders  in  the 
statesmanship  of  the  State  and  Nation,  scholars  eminent  in 
science  and  literature,  lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  sturdy 
farmers  and  mechanics,  the  brain  and  brawn  of  American 
citizenship,  that  few  communities  can  equal  and  none  can  sur- 
pass. 

As  with  Big  Spring  and  Falling  Spring  the  Chambers  name 
is  associated  with  the  first  settlement  of  Middle  Spring.  When 
Robert  Chambers  came  to  this  locality  from  the  Susque- 
hanna it  is  impossible  to  assert  with  certainty.  That  it  was 
as  early  as  1730.  the  date  generally  given,  is  unlikely,  but  it 
was  within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  Beyond  the  bare 
fact  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  member  of  the  Chambers 
family  at  Middle  Spring  the  neighborhood  is  almost  devoid 
of  Chambers  traditions.  We  only  know  that  Robert  Cham- 
bers was  a  captain  in  his  brother  Benjamin's  regiment  in  174S, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  justices  for  Cumberland  coun- 
ty. He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  especially  active  in  the 
councils  of  Middle  Spring  church,  and  in  every  way  history  has 
dealt  less  kindly  with  him  than  with  his  younger  brother  at 

Paper  n.al  at  the  regular  meotlnR  of  the  society  held  at  the  residence  of  Hon.   Jchn 
Stewart  January  30,   1301. 
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Falling  Spring.  A  reason  for  this  almost  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  Chambers  associations  may  be  found  in  the  removal 
of  Robert  Chambers,  in  1777,  to  Buffalo  Valley,  in  what  is 
now  Limestone  township,  Union  county,  where  some  of  his 
descendants  dwell  to  this  day. 

In  1733  the  village  of  Shippensburg  was  begun.  "We 
have  eighteen  cabbins  bilt  here  now."  James  Magraw  wrote 
on  the  2 1  st  of  May,  of  that  year,  "and  it  looks  a  town,  but  we 
have  no  name  for  it."  Edward  Shippen,  of  Lancaster,  sub- 
sequently conferred  his  own  name  upon  it,  with  his  overlord- 
ship  under  the  Penns  and  his  quit-rents.  That  the  founders 
of  Shippensburg  were  squattors  must  be  conceded,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  more  worthy  act  of  the  Penn  brothers  if 
these  pioneers  had  been  permitted  to  acquire  titles  to  their 
holdings  and  improvements  directly  from  the  Proprietary, 
instead  of  compelling  them  to  deal  with  a  middleman. 

Some,  if  not  all  of  the  eighteen  cabins,  of  the  rising  Ship- 
pensburg, were  still  incomplete  when  the  first  public  improve- 
ment in  the  new  town  became  imperative.  This  was  not  a 
church  but  a  graveyard.  For  ninety  years  the  Presbyterians 
of  Shippensburg  worshipped  at  Middle  Spring.  Their  early 
dead  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  burying  ground  that  they  set 
apart  in  May,  1733.  '  James  Magraw,  already  quoted,  left  a 
homely  but  pathetic  account  of  the  occasion.  "Hugh  Rip- 
pey's  daughter,  Mary,"  he  wrote,  "was  berried  yesterday ;  this 
will  be' sad  news  to  Andrew  Simpson,  when  it  reaches  Ma- 
guire's  bridge.  Pie  is  to  come  over  in  the  fall,  when  they 
were  to  be  married.  Mary  was  a  very  purty  gerl ;  she  died  of 
a  faver,  and  they  berried  her  up  on  rising  groun,  north  of  the 
road  or  path,  where  we  made  choice  of  a  peese  of  groun  for 
a  graveyard.  She  was  the  furst  berried  there.  Poor  Hugh 
has  none  left  now  but  his  wife,  Sam  and  little  Isibel." 

In  this  description  we  have  the  earliest  account  extent  of 
a  Cumberland  Valley  family  as  a  whole.  It  is  apparently 
complete  and  yet  is  misleading.  John  Rippey,  who  had  built 
a  cabin  on  the  stream  that  skirts  the  town  on  the  west,  was 
also  a  son  of  Hugh,  but  being  already  married  Magraw  did  not 
take  him  into  the  account,  [f  the  Rippey  families  do  not 
antedate  the  coming  of  Robert  Chambers  to  Middle  Spring 
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they  lagged  few  steps  behind.  Hugh  Rippey  and  his  son 
Sam,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  have  peculiar  interest  for  us 
to-night,  for  the  Rippey  blood,  derived  from  them,  flows  in 
the  veins  of  our  host,  Judge  Stewart,  and  is  also  represented 
by  Col.  W.  \V.  Stewart,  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 
The  Rippey  relationship  of  these  two  gentlemen  suggests  a 
cause  for  the  confusion  of  names  that  so  often  occurs  in  the 
genealogy  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  families  in  America. 
Colonel  Stewart  is  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart, 
whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Rippey,  a  son  of 
the  Sam  of  Magraw's  letter.  Judge  Stewart  is  a  son  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Stewart,  whose  wife  was  a  grandaughter  of  Samuel 
-Rippey,  the  second,  a  brother  of  Captain  William.  Both 
these  Doctors  Stewart,  who  were  not  related  by  blood,  unless 
in  a  very  remote  degree,  but  whose  wives  were  of  the  same 
kith,  practiced  medicine  in  Shippensburg,  the  one  in  succes- 
sion to  the  other,  the  latter  following  the  former  so  closely 
that  the  careless  student  of  family  history  could  easily  con- 
found them. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  early  importance  of  Shippensburg  that  in 
1735,  when  the  men  of  Middle  Spring  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  line  of  the  new  road  from  the  Susquehanna  toward  the 
Potomac,  which  went  across  the  famous  "barrens"  from  Big 
Spring,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  winding  Cono- 
doguinet,  they  met  at  the  tavern  of  the  Widow  Piper,  in  the 
new  town  to  voice  their  protest.  Their  choice  of  a  meeting 
place  was  in  itself  an  argument  against  the  complaints.  From 
the  time  of  the  Shippen  grants  in  1737,  until  1763,  the  settle- 
ment was  only  a  frontier  village  on  "Shippen's  Farm,"  with- 
out any  recognized  authority  for  its  existence,  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  town  was  plotted  and  deeds  made  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  lots.  A  number  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  in- 
cluding Robert  Chambers,  Samuel  Rippey,  Robert  Peebles. 
David  McKnight  and  James  Dunlop,  became  lot-owners,  but 
of  the  names  of  the  original  squattors  I  find  only  those  of 
Alexander  Askey  and  David  Magaw.  In  this  connection  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  regard  the  1730  list,  which 
has  often  been  printed,  as  apocryphal. 

None  of  the  historic  Middle  Spring  names,  as  Maclay,  I  lor- 
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ron,  Linn,  Donovan,  Barr,  Hemphill,  Strain,  Culbertson, 
McComb  and  Irwin,  indicates  a  settlement  in  old  Lurgan  as 
early  as  1730.  "The  earliest  land  entry  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  was  dated  December  16,  1735.  This  included  the 
Herron  tract  at  the  mouth  of  Herron's  Branch  and  the  lands 
on  the  Conodoguinet  afterward  owned  by  the  McCombs  and 
Irwins.  In  the  big  lumbering  "History  of  Franklin  County" 
it  is  said  that  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  lands 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley  taken  up  under  a  Blunston  License, 
and  the  curious  statement  is  added  that  they  were  assigned  to 
Benjamin  Furley. 

What  can  this  mean  ? 

Benjamin  Furley  was  an  Englishmen,  long  domiciled  in 
Amsterdam  as  a  merchant.  A  man  of  high  character,  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  and  his  private 
library  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  friend  of  William  Penn,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Frankfort  Land  Company  that  was  so  largely  concerned  with 
the  Mennonite  settlement  of  Germantown.  He  was  never 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1782  he  was  already  well  advanced  in 
life.  That  he  should  have  been  the  assignee  of  a  Blunston  li- 
cense in  the  Cumberland  Valley  fifty-two  years  later  is  pre- 
posterous. It  is  difficult  to  divine  the  purpose  of  an  assump- 
tion so  far-fetched  and  so  useless,  but.it  must  have  had  a  pur- 
pose that  miscarried. 

In  common  with  all  of  the  original  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations of  the  valley  the  early  history  of  Middle  Spring  church 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Its  foundation  is  usually 
fixed  as  in  1738,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead,  as  the  first 
pastor.  There  is  no  need  to  combat  this,  although  there  is 
no  actual  proof  of  it.  Its  documentary  history  began  with 
1742,  when  the  Rev.  John  Blair  became  the  pastor.  Of 
Blair's  pastorate  we  have  only  a  few  fragmentary  records. 
Indeed,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ended  in  1748,  or  in  1755-7. 
I  incline  to  the  latter  view,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  lite  oi  a 
clergyman  so  gifted  would  have  been  a  blank  for  nearly  ten 
years  if  he  had  ceased  to  serve  the  people  of  Middle  Spring  in 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blair  there  was  a  long  hiatus  in 
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the  Middle  Spring  pastorate,  that  was  not  brought  to  an  end 
until  1765,  when  the  Rev.  Robert  Cooper  was  called  to  the 
charge.  This  pastoral  relation  continued  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  century,  covering  the  Revolutionary  period 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  Republic  under  the  Federal  con- 
stitution. It  was  the  most  stirring  and  interesting  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Middle  Spring,  but  it  is  almost  as  barren  of 
church  records  as  that  which  went  before  it.  It  thus  happens 
that  while  none  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  has  a  richer  traditional  history,  none  is  more  com- 
pletely denuded  of  official  sources  of  information  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  This  barrenness  is  due 
.to  the  fact  that  an  asred  and  worthy  ladv,  the  widow  of  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  pastors  of  this  notable  congrega- 
tion, took  it  upon  herself  to  judge  that  it  was  best  for  the 
descendants  of  her  husband's  flock  not  to  know  the  history  of 
his  pastorate.  It  is  well  authenticated  tradition  that  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cooper,  after  Dr.  Cooper's  death,  committed  all  his 
papers,  including  the  baptismal,  marriages  and  sessional  rec- 
ords of  Middle  Spring  church  to  the  flames.  How  complete 
was  the  work  of  the  destroying  angel  is  shown  in  a  book  on 
Middle  Spring,  published  by  Mrs.  Belle  McKinney  Swope. 
of  Newville,  which  contains  for  the  period  of  Dr.  Cooper's 
pastorate  only  lists  of  the  subscribers  to  the  old  stone  church, 
built  in  1 78 1,  and  of  the  women  who  contributed  to  the  pulpit 
fund  in  1786.  The  mistake  of  this  good  woman  has  deprived 
the  men  of  Middle  Spring  of  a  priceless  part  of  their  heritage. 
but  as  nature  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  rocks  to  enable  us  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  man  from  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  so  the  garrets  of  our  ancestors  have  preserved  for  us  a 
few  timestained  scraps  of  paper  that  make  it  possible  to  re- 
construct the  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  post-Revolutionary 
story  of  an  early  Cumberland  Valley  settlement  that  it  was  the 
design  of  a  too. tender  conscience  to  consign  to  oblivion. 

The  most  valuable  document  in  private  hands  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  consulting  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Middle 
Spring  eldership  in  i~J('k  with  the  names  of  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies in  each  district,  which  was  preserved  among  the  Maclay 
papers,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.    David   Maclay. 
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The  eldership,  eight  in  number,  was  composed  of  Thomas 
McClelland,  James  M_cK.ee,  Robert  Peebles,  William  Stcrritt, 
Robert  Donovan,  John  Maclay,  John  Herron  and  James  Dun- 
lop.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  were  John  Maclay,  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  of  1776,  and  Col. 
James  Dunlop,  who  commanded  the  First  Battalion,  Cumber- 
land County  Associators.  Mr.  Maclay  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  branch  of  the  Maclays  of  Lurgan  that  remained  rooted  In 
the  soil  and  Colonel  Dunlop  was  the  grandfather  of  James 
Dunlop,  a  noted  member  of  the  Franklin  county  bar,  and  the 
compiler  of  Dunlop's  "Digest."  Elder  Maclay  lived  at  Ma- 
clay's  Mill,  Elder  Dunlop  near  Newburg,  Elder  McClelland 
near  Shippensburg,  Elder  McKee  below  Roxbury,  Elder  Pee- 
bles on  what  was  afterward  the  Gen.  David  Middlecoft  farm, 
Elder  Sterritt  on  the  Ridge  road,  Elder  Donovan  at  Centre 
Square,  and  Elder  Herron  at  Herrotvs  Branch.  Before  these 
the  known  elders  of  Middle  Spring  churclPvvere  Allen  Kil- 
lough,  John  McKee,  DajnxLJi^rran.  and  John  Reynolds, 
1742;  John  Finley,  William  Anderson  and  Robert  McComb, 
1744,  and  John  Maclay,  Sr.,  1747.  Other  elders,  the  date 
of  whose  ordination  I  am  unable  to  fix,  were  Benjamin  Blvthe, 
Francis  Campbell,  Thomas  Montgomery  and  David  Simeral, 
or  Summerville.  All  these  were  noteworthy  personages 
among  the  men  of  Middle  Spring,  and  are  worthy  of  more 
extended  treatment  than  I  am  able  to  bestow  upon  them 
here. 

The  Maclay  list  of  1776,  which  contains  only  the  names  of 
the  subscribing  members  to  Dr.  Cooper's  salary,  is  especially 
valuable,  because  it  furnishes  a  more  complete  roll  than  was 
ever  before  attainable  of  the  men  of  Middle  Spring  who  went 
out  as  soldiers  in  the  strenuous  years  of  1777-8.  I  shall  tax 
your  patience  by  presenting  the  list  in  full,  with  an  attempt 
at  the  identification  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  it  contains. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Anderson,  William. 

Barr,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Robert  Shannon's  com- 
pany. 

Harry,  John. 
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Bass,  James. 

Bell,  Samuel. 

Bell,  William. 

Blythe,  Benjamin. 

Blythe,  Samuel,  captain  of  a  company  of  rangers  on  the 
western  frontier  in  1780. 

Brady,  Hugh,  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's  marching 
company,  call  of  July  28,  1777. 

Cambridge,  Archibald. 

Campbell,  John,  captain  in  Col.  Samuel  Culbertson  bat- 
talion, C.  C.  A. 

Clark,  George. 

Clark,  Robert,  private  in  Capt.  Alexander  Peeble's  march- 
ing company,  1777. 

Cowan,  William  (Donavin's  district). 
'    Cowan,   William   (Dunlop's  district),   lieutenant  of  Capt. 
Alexander  Peebles'  company,  C.  C.  A.,  1780. 

Cunningham,  John. 

Donavin,  Robert. 

Duncan,  James. 

Duncan,  John. 

Duncan,  Samuel. 

Dunlop,  James,  major  6th  Pa.  Batt.  Jan.  10,  1776;  lieut- 
colonel  10th  Reg't.  P.  L.  Oct.  25,  1776;  colonel  1st  Batt.,  C. 
C  A.,  1777-81. 

Dysart,  Benjamin.       > 

Graham  (Grimes),  Francis. 

Hanna,  Erskine. 

Hanna,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's  marching 
companv,  call  of  July  28,  1777;  later  in  Capt.  Alex.  Peebles' 
Co. 

Hemphill,  James. 
^    Henderson,  James. 
_Herron,  David. 

Herrorvjames,  private  in  Capt.  Alexander  Peebles'  com- 
pany, Jan.,  177S;  later  in  Capt.  John  Campbell's  company. 

Herron,  John. 

Irwin,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  marching 
company,  1778. 
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Irwin,  William. 

Johnston,  Benjamin.  .     . 

Johnston,  John. 

Johnston,  Samuel. 

Kerr,  Thomas. 

Knox,  John. 

Leeper,  Charles,  captain,  C.  C.  A.,  1776;  C.  C.  A.,  1777-8; 
served  under  Col.  Abraham  Smith,  1778;  killed  at  Crooked 
Billet. 

Linn,  William.  ^ 

Lowrey,  James,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith  company, 
6th  Pa.  Batt.,  Feb.  14,  1776. 

McCall,  William  (Donavin's  district). 

McCall,  William  (Herron's  district). 

McClain,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's  company. 
call  of  July  28,  1777. 

McClelland,  Thomas,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's 
company. 

McComb,  John. 

McConnell,  William. 

McCormick,  Adam. 

McCune,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  company. 

McFerran,  Andrew. 

Mclntire,  Robert. 

McKee,  James,  captain  C.  C.  M.,  1776;  private  in  Lieut. 
Daniel  Smith's  company,  1778. 

McKee,  John. 

McKibben,  Hugh. 

McKibben,  James. 

McKibben,  John. 

McKinney,  David. 

McKinney,  James. 

McKnight,  John,  private  in  militia,  1780. 

McOuown,  Robert. 

Maclay,  Charles,  Sr.,  private  in  Capt.  Joseph  Brady's 
marching  company,  1778. 

Maclay,  Charles,  captain,  C.  C.  M.,  1776;  C.  C.  A..  1777-80; 
served  with  Col.  Abraham  Smith's  battalion,  177S. 
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Maclay,  John,  member  of  Pennsylvania  Convention,  1776; 
private  in  Capt.  Joseph  Brady's  company,  1778. 

Maclay,  John  (Roxbury),  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's 
company. 

Mahon,  Archibald,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  com- 
pany. 

Miller,  Isaac,  first  lieut.  of  Capt.  Joseph  Brady's  company, 
C.  C.  A.;  in  service,  1778. 

Montgomery,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Joseph  Brady's 
company,  1778. 

Montgomery,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's 
company,  1778. 

Morrow,  Gavin. 

Murphy,  Andrew,  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's  com- 
pany. 

Mustard,  Archibald.     . 

Nesbit,  Francis,  private  in  Capt.  Alexander  Peebles'  com- 
pany. 

Nevin,  Daniel,  private  in  Capt.  Joseph  Brady's  company. 

Patterson,  James. 

Peebles,  Alexander,  captain  in  1st  Batt.,  C.  C.  A.,  1777-80; 
served  with  Col.  Samuel  Lyon's  Batt.,  1778. 

Peebles,  Robert;  colonel,  C.  C.  M.,  1776. 

Pomeroy,  Thomas. 

Quigley,  John.  .  , 

Quigley,  Robert,  first  lieut.  of  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  com- 
pany, C.  C.  A. 

Reamy,  John. 

Reynolds,  David. 

Reynolds,  John. 

Robertson,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's  com- 
pany. 

Rodgers,  Richard,  first  lieut.  of  Capt.  James  Sample's  com- 
pany, Col.  Samuel  Culbertson's  marching  battalion.  1778. 

Shannon,  Robert,  captain,  1st  batt.,  C.  C.  A.,  1777;  Col. 
John  Davis'  marching  battalion.  July  2S,  1777. 

Sharp,  James. 

Simral  (SummerviMe),  John. 

Smith,  Abraham,  captain  6th  Pa.  Battalion,  Jan.  9,  1776. 
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Smith,  Hugh. 
.  Snoddy,  John. 

Snodgrass,  Thomas,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  com- 
pany. 

Sterritt,  James. 

Sterritt,  Robert. 

Sterritt,  William. 

Strain,  John. 

Strain,  William,  second  lieutenant,  Capt.  John  Campbell's 
company,  C.  C.  A. ;  served  with  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  com- 
pany,. 1778;  capt.  C.  C.  A.,  1780. 

Thompson,  Andrew. 

Thompson,  John.   '  • 

Thompson,  Wrilliam,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's 
company. 

Trimble,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Alexander  Peebles'  com- 
pany. 

Turner,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's  com- 
pany. * 

Watson,  John. 

Watson,  Robert. 

Weir,  Abram. 

Wherry,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's  com- 
pany. 

White,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  company.  r 

Wills,  David,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  companv. 

Wills,  John. 

Wilson,  Thomas. 

Witherow,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's  com- 
pany. 

Woods,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's  company. 

Wyley,  Hugh. 

Young,  John. 

Young,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's  com- 
pany. 

This  list  must  be  conceded  to  be  an  extraordinary  one. 
Out  of  113  contributing  members  of  Middle  Sprmc:  church 
there  were  over  48   Revolutionary  soldiers.     That  the  ma- 
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jority  of  these  were  privates  is  all  the  more  honorable,  because 
they  were  the  men  of  substance  in  the  community,  the  heads 
of  families,  some  of  them  past  military  age.  The  number  may 
have  been  greater,  for  I  have  omitted  from  my  list  the  Middle 
Spring  soldiers,  identical  in  name  with  contributing  members, 
whom  I  considered  too  young  to  be  classed  with  the  paying 
membership,'  or  open  to  doubt.     These  were  as  follows  : 

Anderson,  William,  sergeant  in  Capt.  William  Rippey's 
company,  6th  Pa.  Battalion. 

Blythe,  Benjamin,  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Samuel  Blythe's  com- 
pany of  Rangers. 

Herron,  John,  Pennsylvania  Line ;  identity  doubtful. 

Johnston,  John,  private  in  Capt.  William  Rippey's  com- 
pany. 

McKee,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Matthew  Gregg's  company, 
C.  C.  A.,  identity  doubtful. 

Wyley,  Hugh,  ensign  of  Capt.  John  Rea's  company,  C.  C. 
A.,  identity  doubtful. 

Young,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  company, 
6th  Pa.  Battalion. 

The  following  contributors  to  the  Building  Fund  of  1781 
were  Revolutionary  soldiers : 

Brady,  Joseph,  captain  1st  Battalion,  C.  C.  A.,  1777;  in 
Col.  Frederick  Watts'  marching  battalion,  1778. 

Cox,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Joseph  Brady's  companv, 

1778. 

Culbertson,  John,  captain  in  Col.  Joseph  Armstrong's  bat- 
talion, 1776. 

Culbertson,  Robert,  lieut. -colonel,  1st  battalion,  C.  C.  A., 
1777-80;  in  Col.  «John  Davis'  marching  battalion,  July  28, 
1777.  - 

Henderson,  Matthew*  captain  9th  regiment,  P.  L.,  Nov.  14. 
1776. 

McComb,  Thomas,  sergeant  in  Capt.  John  Murray's  com- 
pany, Col.  Miles'  Riile  Regiment.  1770;  identity  doubtful. 

Mahon,  David,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclav's  company, 
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Rippey,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Alexander  Peebles' 
marching  company,  1777. 

Rippey,  William,  captain  6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  9,  1776. 

Simeral  (Somerville),  David,  ensign  of  Capt.  John  Camp- 
bell's marching  company,  1778. 

Sterritt,  Alexander,  private  in  Capt.  Alexander  Peebles' 
marching  company,  1777. 

Woods,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Samuel  Fenton's  com- 
pany; in  service,  July,  1778. 

Apart  from  the  names  on  these  special  lists,  the  general 
roll  of  Middle  Spring  soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  drawn  from 
various  sources,  but  for  whom  I  am  not  willing  to  vouch  in 
every  case,  is  as  follows : 

Anderson,  Jacob,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  12,  1776. 

Barclay,  Robert,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  22,  1776. 

Brackenridge,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's 
company,  call  of  July  28,  1777. 

Burke,  William,  corporal  fn  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  29,  1776;  sergeant,  July  11, 
1776. 

Brady,  John,  captain,  12th  regiment,  P.  L. ;  wounded  at 
Brandy  wine;  killed  by  Indians  near  Muncy,  April  11,  1779. 

Brady,  Samuel,  first  lieut.  and  captain,  P.  L. ;  the  famous 
"Captain  of  the  Spies." 

Campbell,  Francis,  private  in  Capt.  James  A.  Wilson's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  1776. 

Campbell,  William,  corporal  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's 
company,  6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  3,  1776. 

Cessna,  Theophilus,  ensign  of  Capt.  Wm.  Strain's  company, 
6th  battalion,  C.  C.  A.,  1780. 

Clark,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Noah  Abraham's  company, 
call  of  July  28,  1777. 

Cochran,  Benjamin,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  18.  1776:  taken  at  Three  Rivers. 
June  8,  1776. 
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Cochran,  Josiah,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  29,  1776. 

Duncan,  David,  company  not  identified. 

Ferguson,  Hugh,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  18,  1776. 

Finerty,  James,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion.  Feb.  12,  1776. 

Gibb,  William,  corporal,  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company. 
Jan.  19,  1776;  sergeant,  Capt.  James  A.  Wilson's  company, 
Aug.,  1776. 

Henderson,  John,  first  lieut.,  captain;  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain 1 2th  regiment,  P.  L. 

Henderson,  William,  captain  nth  regiment,  P.  L.,  Nov:  13, 
1776. 

Irwin,  John,  second  lieut.  of  Capt.  Charles  Leeper's  com- 
pany, 3d  battalion,  C.  C.  A. 

•Johnston,  John,  ensign  of  Capt.  Alexander  Peebles'  com- 
pany, 1st  battalion,  C.  C.  A. 

Johnston,  Thomas,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  12.  1776;  served  in  7th  regiment. 
P.  L. 

Kain,  Francis,  private  in  Capt.  WnV  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  31,  1776;  Oct.  24,  1776. 

Kearsley,  Samuel,  first  lieut.,  nth  regiment,  P.  L..  1776; 
captain,  Feb.  18,  1778.  c 

Kennedy,  Samuel,  ensign,  6th  Pa.  battalion,  June  1,  1776; 
captain,  7th  regiment,  P.  L.,  April  17,  1780. 

Love,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  29,  1776. 

Lusk,  William,  ensign,  6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  9,  1776;  cap- 
tain 7th  regiment,  P.  L..  May  2j,  ijjg.  . 

McBride,  James,  private  in  Capt.  Alexander  McCoy's  com- 
pany, call  of  July  28,  1777. 

McCall,  Josiah,  private  in  Capt.  William  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion.- Feb.  3,  1776. 

McCall,  Thomas,  private  in  Capt.  William  Rippey's  com- 
pany. 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  29,   1776. 

McClelland.  John,  sergeant  in  Capt.  William  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  iS,  177O. 
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McClelland,  William,  ensign  of  Capt.  Alexander  McCoy's 
company,  call  of  July  28,  1777. 

McComb,  James,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  1,  1776. 

McCormick,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's' 
company,  6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  1,  1776. 

McCoy,  James,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  1,  1776. 

McCullock,  James,  corporal  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  26,  1776. 

McDowell,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion.  Feb.  5,  1776. 

MeFetridge.  John,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion.  Feb.  2,  1776. 

McGau.  John,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion.  Feb.  8.  1776;  identity  doubtful. 

Mclntire,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  31,  1776. 

McKibben,  Jeremiah,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  26,  1776. 

McKibben.  Joseph,  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's 
marching  company,  call  of  July  28.  1777. 

McKinney,  Alexander,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's 
company,  6th  Pa.  battalion,  March  4,  1776. 

McKinney,  Andrew,,  sergeant  in  Capt.  Matthew  Scott's 
company.  State  regiment  of  foot.  1777;  identity  doubtful. 

McKinney,  Joseph,  private  in  Capt.  George  Crawford's 
marching  company,  call  of  July  28,  i/Jj;  identity  doubtful. 

McKissack,  Daniel,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  29.  1776. 

McKissack,  James,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  3,  1776. 

McKnight.  David,  ensign,  9th  regiment,  P.  L.,  lieutenant. 
Aug.  10.  1779. 

Madden,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  company. 
6th  Pa.  battalion.  Jan.  20,  1776. 

Magfaw,  Robert,  colonel,  ;th  Pa.  battalion.  Jan.  3.  1776; 
captured  at  fort  Vv'ashiugton,   \"ov.   10,   [776. 
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Magaw,  William,  surgeon,  Pa.  battalion,  of  riflemen,  June 
25,  1775 ;  afterward  1st  regiment,  P.  L. 

Miller,  Robert,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  5,  1776. 

Montgomery,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  3,  1776. 

Montgomery,  Samuel,  ensign,  lieutenant  and  captain,  P.  L. 

Nicholson,  William,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  1,  1776. 

Patterson,  Aaron,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  March  6,  1776. 

Peebles,  Robert,  lieutenant  and  captain,  7th  regiment,  P.  L. 

Peebles,  William,  captain  in  Col.  Miles'  rifle  regiment,  Mar. 
9,  1776:  taken,  Aug.  27,  1776;  d.,  1776. 

Quigiey,  James,  private  in  Capt.  Robert  Adams'  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  21,  1776. 

Quigiey,  Samuel,  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's  com- 
pany, call  of  July  28,  1777. 

Reynolds,  William,  ensign,  company  not  identified. 

Ritchey,  Seth,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  company. 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  4,  1776;  corporal,  July  11,  1776. 

Rogers,  Patrick,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  4,  1776. 

Scott,  Flenry,  private  in  Capt.  William  Rippey's  company. 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  31,  1776;  taken  June  8,  1776. 

Scott,  James,  service  not  known. 

Scott,  Thomas,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  7,  1776. 

Scott,  William,  sergeant,  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  11.  1776. 

Selheimer,  Nicholas,  mattross  in  Capt.  Von  Heer's.  after- 
ward Capt.  Coltman's  company,  Pa.  artillery,  1777-81. 

Smith,  Abraham,  private  in  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's  march- 
ing company. 

Stephenson,  Alexander,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's 
company,  6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.    12,   1776;  taken  June  8. 

Stevenson,  Nathan,  private  in  Capt.  Wm.  Rippey's  coin.- 
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pany,  6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  27,   1776;  corporal  Nov.    10, 

Trimbel,  John,  private  in  Capt.  YVm.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  18,  1776. 

Walker,  Samuel,  second  lieut.  of  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's 
company,  call  of  July  28,  1777. 

White,  Michael,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  12,  1776;  taken  June  8,  1776. 

White,  Robert,  first  lieut.  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  com- 
pany, 6th  Pa.  battalion,  Jan.  9,  1776;  resigned  Feb.  9,  1776. 

Wilson,  John,  private  in  Capt.  Abraham  Smith's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  16,  1776. 

Young,  Peter,  private  in  Capt.  Win.  Rippey's  company, 
6th  Pa.  battalion,  Feb.  2,  1776;  deserted  April  7,  1776. 

These  lists  comprise  the  names  of  143  officers  and  men  who 
served  in  the  Revolution.  A  list  recently  published  by  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  monument  to  be  erected  at 
Middle  Spring  church,  contains  145  names.  I  have  excluded 
from  my  lists  34  names  that  find  place  in  the  semi-official  list 
of  the  committee,  as  follows:  Daniel  Campbell,  Archibald 
Cambridge,  John  or  Thomas  Clark,  Rev.  Robert  Cooper. 
Thomas  Cummins.  William  Duncan,  Benjamin  Dysert.  James 
Finley,  David  Herron,  Thomas  Holmes,  Barnabas  Hughes. 
Robert  Hunter,  Samuel  Johnston,  James  Linn,  William  Linn. 
Alexander  Long,  Joseph  McClelland.  Samuel  McCune,  Alex- 
ander Kit-Nit,  Alexander  Mahon,  Andrew  Patterson,  James 
Patterson,  Jacob  Porter,  John  Rodgers,  George  Simpson, 
Allen  Sloan,  Thomas  Smith,  John  Strain,  George  Talbot. 
Andrew  Thompson,  John  Thompson,  Abram  Weir,  James 
■W  hite  and  John  Wright.  Many  of  these  were  prominent 
members  of  Middle  Spring  church.  For  this  reason  it  would 
have  been  gratifying  to  me  to  include  them,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  rind  an  official  record  of  their  service.  Having 
been  warned  by  the  president  of  this  society  to  restrain  my 
imagination  on  this  occasion  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
done  it  with  disastrous  results  for  some  of  the  fathers  of  Mid- 
tilt-  Spring.  Fven  Dr.  Cooper  cannot  have  a  chaplet  from  my 
ii  aids  unless  he  proves  his  claim  to  it. 

If  Dr.  Cooper's  records  had  been  preserved  they  would  be 
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•   a  rich  mine  of  family  and  Revolutionary  history,  but  frag- 
mentary as  our  story  is  in  consequence  of  their  loss,  it  is  stilt 
one  that  few  if  any  similar  territories  can  parallel.     In  the 
\  "    first  year  of  the  Revolution  the  young  men  of  Middle  Spring 

•  marched  to  the  Canada  frontier  under  Captains  Smith  and 
Rippey.     Later,  when  the  emergency  arose,  the  fathers  fol- 

;  lowed  the  sons  to  the  camp  and  the  battlefield.     Unlike  the 

'  |  •  stay-at-home  soldiers  of  the  associated  regiments  of  militia. 

•  who  paid  their  fines  rather  than  obey  the  call  of  their  country, 
>  the  majority  of  the  men  of  Middle  Spring  enrolled  them- 
:  selves  in  the  marching  companies  that  went  to  strengthen 

Washington's  little  arniv.  both  before  it  gathered  in  the 
I  bleak  cantonments  at  Valley  Forge  and  after  it  emerged  from 
the  winter  camp  to  pursue  the  retiring  enemy  through  Xew 
Jersey  to  the  victorious  field  of  Monmouth.  Two  of  these 
Middle  Spring  companies  were  especially  noteworthy,  Capt. 
Charles  Leeper's  and  Capt.  Charles  Maclay's.  Both  com- 
panies suffered  severely  in  the  unfortunate  affair  at  the 
Crooked  Billet,  May  i,  1778,  and  Captain  Maclay  was  killed. 
Other  Middle  Spring  companies  probably  served  in  the  fam- 
ous "Flying  Camp,"  of  1776,  of  which  the  history  has  been 
almost  wholly  lost.  In  view  of  all  this  a  few  stay-at-home 
soldiers  matters  little,  although  the  lists  comprise  some  names 
that  are  likely  to  get  on  the  Middle  Spring  monument.  I  am 
disposed  to  object  in  only  one  case,  that  of  Peter  Young,  de- 
serter. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  historical  barrenness  of  the 
Cooper  epoch,  as  regards  the  church  records,  is  the  rich  ana 
^  preserved  by  Dr.  Moodey.  All  the  admissions  to  church 
membership,  all  the  baptisms,  and  all  the  marriages  for  half 
a  century  are  faithfully  recorded.  Mr.  Moody  came  to  Mid- 
dle Spring  a  young  licentiate  and  remained  until  his  death. 
reverenced  by  a  people  who  fondly  called  him  father  Moodey 
many  years  before  his  demise.  In  his  fifty  years  of  work  he 
admitted  665  persons  to  church  membership,  baptized  1.14J 
children  and  51  adults,  and  married  595  couples.  He  noted 
the  marriage  fees  received  by  him  from  first  to  last.  The 
sums  paid  to  him  by  the.  newly  made  benedicts  ranged  from 
one  dollar  in  many  cases  to  thirty  dollars  in  one  case.      The 
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thirty  dollar  honorarium  was  not  high  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  groom  got  Dr.  Moodey's  daughter  in  return.  Al- 
together the  marriage  fees  amounted  to  $2,896.96.  Of  this 
he  received  $1,634.61  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  pastorate. 
for  the  last  thirty  years  the  receipts  were  only  Si. 262. 35. 
This  falling  off  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Shippensburg  had  be- 
come a  separate  charge.  The  average  fees  were  S4.87.  In 
many  cases  fractions  of  a  dollar  were  paid,  the  payments  often 
including  odd  cents.  Indeed,  one  acute  gentlemen,  with 
an  eye  to  the  bargain  counter  of  the  future,  paid  $2.98.  Apart 
from  these  interesting  features  this  is  a  record  unmatched. 
I  believe,  by  any  other  country  church  in  the  last  century,  not 
only  in  this  valley  but  by  any  congregation  adhering  to  Pres- 
byterian standards. 

In  the  long  p^rk)djof.one_hundred_and  twelve  years  Middle 
Spring  had  only  three  pastors.  Mr.  Blair's  pastorate  repre- 
sents the  epoch  of  settlement,  Dr.  Cooper's  the  epoch  of 
struggle  and  development,  and  Dr.  Moodey's  the  epoch  of  the 
high  water  mark  of  prosperity  and  the  beginning  of  disenteg- 
ration:  Gradually  the  historic  names  have  been  disappearing 
from  the  church  records,  until  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wylie,  the  present  pastor,  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  the  old  families  of  Middle  Spring  church  are  rep- 
resented in  the  pews,  at  the  baptismal  font  and  at  the  mar- 
riage altar. 

A  young  Presbyterian  pastor  addressing  his  congregation, 
not  long  ago,  said,  "My  brethren,  none  of  us  is  free  from 
faults;  we  are  all  liable  to  error;  even  I  am  not  perfect." 
His  modesty  suggests  my  excuse  for  repeating  a  few  para- 
graphs from  a  paper  that  I  read  before  this  society  two  years 
ago,  revised  and  corrected,  as  the  historians  say,  when  a  new 
edition  of  their  works  is  published.  I  do  this  all  the  more 
readily,  as  my  venerable  friend,  the  late  David  Maclav,  ad- 
monished me  for  being  to  modest  in  not  naming  the  Seil- 
hamers  among  the  old  families  of  Middle  Spring.  I  was  born 
on  the  Conodoguinet,  among  the  Maclays,  the  Irwins,  the 
Montgomery?,  the  Hayses.  the  Coxes,  the  McPhersons,  the 
Limiti,  the  Hemphills  and  the  Ilerrons.  So  closely  was  my 
ancestry  allied  to  one  of  these  old  families  that  Dr.  Maclay "s 
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grandfather  sold  my  grandfather  his  whiskey.  Now  for  the 
revised  version: 

Standing  on  the  hill  overlooking  Maclay's  mill  we  have  a 
glorious  vision  before  us.  The  winding  Conodoguinet  glit- 
ters in  the  sunshine  from  so  many  points  in  its  tortuous  course 
that  it  seems  to  be  playing  "hide  and  seek"  with  the  pine 
thickets  that. mingle  their  resinous  breath  with  the  haze  that 
hangs  over  the  stream.  The  mountains  that  mark  the  two 
sides  of  the  valley  seem  so  near  that  they  give  the  impression 
that  they  once  had  a  mind  to  embrace  each  other,  and  cut 
the  broad  vale  in  two  midway  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Potomac. 

At  our  feet  are  the  paternal  acres  of  the  Maclays  of  Lurgan, 
descended  from  Barons  Fingal,  of  Ireland.  The  immigrants 
were  two  brothers,  Charles  and  John,  and  their  children. 
Charles  had  four  sons,  John,  William,  Charles  and  Samuel. 
This  John  was  a  member  of  the  Carpenters'  Hall  Convention 
of  1776,  that  framed  our  first  State  Constitution.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Maclay  family  that  is  still  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
the*  old  homestead.  William  was  the  colleague  of  Robert 
Morris  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  the  first  Congress,  and  lie  was 
the  first  Democrat.  He  married  a  daughter  of  John  Harris, 
thejounder  of  Harrisburg.  Samuel  was  also  a  United  States 
Senator,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  at  the  dictation  of  Mi- 
chael Leib,  the  master  of  the  Democratic  '"machine"  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  beginning  of  the  ninteenth  century.  The  Ma- 
clays have  always  been  prominent  in  public  affairs.  William, 
a  son  of  John,  of  Carpenters'  Hall  fame,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, 18 1 5- 19.  A  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora  gives  us 
a  curious  glimpse  of  Franklin  county  politics  at  the  time  of 
Maclay's  election.  ''General  Rea  went  to  Congress."  says 
the  writer,  "but  Judge  Bard  began  to  think  he  would  look- 
quite  as  well  there  as  the  general.  *  *  *  He  formed  a 
league  with  the  Maclays  and  finally  ousted  Rea ;  but  ludicrous 
to  tell  William  Maclay  was  taken  up  instead  of  Bard,  and  he 
is  still  obliged  to  stick  to  the  judgeship."  John  Maclay's  son. 
David,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  181:-;  :  and 
1815-16.  and  David's  son,  David,  in  [851-52.  "This  day  I 
got  safe  home  to  my  family,"  the  first  David  Maclay  wrote  in 
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his  dairy,  March  26,  1814,  "and  I  hope  I  shall  never  go  there 
again;  I  am  heartily  tired  of  that  work."  But  two  years 
later  his  diary  has  this  entry — "Got  once  more  clear  of  legis- 
lation/' Mr.  Maclay  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  William 
Findlay  for  Governor.  When  Findlay  was  beaten  by  Joseph 
Heister  in  1820,  he  made  this  laconic  entry — "Bad  business, 
old  Joe."  When  the  second  David  Maclay  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  he'neither  voted  for  himself  nor  asked  anyone  else 
to  vote  for  him.  Senator  Samuel  Maclay's  son,  William 
Plunket  Maclay,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  181 7-21,  and 
another  son,  Robert  Plunket,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
from  Union  county,  in  1833.  John  Maclay,  a  brother  of 
Charles,  the  immigrant,  and  an  elder  in  Middle  Spring  church 
in  1747,  had  two  sons,  John  and  Charles.  John  M.  Maclay, 
son  of  John  Jr.,  was  sheriff  of  Franklin  county,  1820-23. 
Charles  was  the  captain  killed  at  the  Crooked  Billet.  By  in- 
termarriage the  Maclay  family  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
its  ramifications  in  this  county. 

Adjoining  the  Maclay's  on  the  north  was  the  plantation  of 
Archibald  Cambridge.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  old  Lur- 
gan,  although  not  one  of  the  first  owners,  and  lived  until 
1809.  In  his  later  years  his  mind  became  clouded.  Part  of 
the  hill  above  Maclay's  mill  was  his  property.  One  day. 
while  in  his  enfeebled  mental  condition,  he  was  overheard  by 
one  of  his  sons  praying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  the  stones 
might  fall  upon  him  and  crush  him.  Young  Cambridge  at 
once  began  to  roll  some  of  the  boulders  down  the  declivity. 
"Oh,  Lord,"  exclaimed  the  frightened  old  man,  "do  not  take 
me  up  in  such  haste;  you  know  I  was  only  in  jest."  The 
Cambridge  farm  afterward  became  the  Irwin  farm,  but  neither 
the  Cambridge  nor  the  Irwin  name  is  now  heard  unless  from 
the  lips  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

On  the  Southampton  side  of  the  Conodoguinet,  above  Ma- 
clay's mill,  was  the  nesting  place  of  the  Linns,  father  and  son. 
both  William.  It  is  said  that  the  younger  William  Linn  was 
pressed,  while  in  Philadelphia  with  his  team,  to  carry  supplies 
for  Braddock's  expedition.  To  the  claim  that  he  was  at 
liradduck's  defeat  we  must  cuter  a  Scotch  verdict.  lie  was 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  William  Linn,  pastor  of  Big  Spring 
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Presbyterian  church,  and  afterward  of  a  Dutch  Reformed 
church  in  New  York  city,  and  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  John 
Blair  Linn,  poet  and  dramatist  as  well  as  divine.  His  drama, 
"Bourville  Castle,"  was  produced  at  the  old  John  Streeet 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1797,  when  he  was  a  law  student  in  the 
office  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Dr.  Linn's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, was  the  wife  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  first 
American  novelist  of  repute,  and  another  daughter,  Susan, 
wrote  a  novel  called  "Justinea,"  that  was  among  the  early 
publications  of  the  Harpers.  William  Linn,  Esq.,  a  son,  who 
was  a  lawyer,,  at  Ithica,  N.  Y.,  wrote  a  "Life  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson," and  was  the  author  of  the  once  popular  "Rohrback 
Papers."  From  John  Linn,  a  brother  of  Dr.  William,  came 
Mary  L.  Linn,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Har- 
baugh.  Mrs.  Harbaugh  was  a  sister  of  John  Blair  Linn,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  and  author  of  "Annals  of  BurY- 
alo  Valley."  There  is  a  tradition  that  James  Linn,  a  half 
brother  of  Dr.  William  and  John,  was  at  the  battle  of  German- 
town  under  General  Armstrong.  James  was  the  father  of  the 
late  William  Linn,  whose  name  was  familiar  to  me  in  my  boy- 
hood as  "Old  Billy  Linn."  His  son  James  remained  on  the 
homestead  until  his  death  in  1885. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  at  the  mouth  of  Herron's  Branch, 
was  the  Herron  family,  scarcely  less  noteworthy  than  the 
Linns  and  the  Maclays.  They  were  apparently  four  immi- 
grant brothers,  William,  David,  James  and  Francis.  They 
came  to  Herron's  Branch  in  1735.  Only  David  and  Francis 
are  on  the  tax  list  for  1 7  5 1 .  James  died  in  that  year,  leaving 
two  sons,  Francis  and  John,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Hannah.  David  was  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Middle 
.Spring  settlement  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
and  John  Herron  was  his  successor  in  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity. He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  South- 
ampton township,  November  1.  1786.  John  was  the  father 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Herron,  pastor  at  Rocky  Spring  and 
afterward  at  Pittsburg.  Now  Herron's  Branch  knows  the 
Herron's  name  no  more. 

Mid\va\  between  the  Maclay's  mill  heights  and  the  vi 
of  Shippensburg  was  the  old  log  church  in  which  the  early 
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settlers  of  Middle  Spring  worshiped.  Adjacent  to  the  church 
glebe  was  the  farm  for  which  the  Rev,  John  Blair  obtained  a 
warrant  in  1743.  A  foolish  story  was  told  that  Blair  received 
this  farm  by  a  deed  of  gift  on  condition  that  he  should  serve 
the  congregation  during  his  life,  but  that  he  being  a  shrewd, 
covetous,  worldly  wise  man,  sold  it  and  soon  afterward  left 
the  church.  It  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Rippey,  the 
father  of  Capt.  Rippey.  Samuel  came  to  Shippensburg  with 
his  father,  Hugh,  in  1733,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old. 
The  early  Cumberland  county  records  indicate  that  he  kept 
a  public  house  in  Shippensburg,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  William  before  the  Revolution.  Captain  Rippey 
was  a  noted  boniface,  and  his  inn  was  more  frequently  men- 
tioned by  travellers  than  any  hostelry  in  the  valley.  President 
Washington  was  his  guest  in  1794.  Samuel  Rippey,  Jr.,  the 
brother  of  the  captain  operated  a  tannery  in  Shippensburg. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned,  besides  his  mansion  house 
and  the  tannery,  a  farm  on  the  Mt.  Rock  road,  one  on  the 
Pittsburg  road,  and  with  Judge  Jasper  Yeates  one  near  the 
road  from  Roxbury  to  Strasburg.  One  of  his  great-grand- 
sons, George  H.  Stewart,  could  give  him  odds  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  real  estate. 

Around  the  old  church,  within  a  radius  of  half  a  dozen 
miles,  were  John  Williamson,  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Williamson  Nevin,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hugh  Williamson,  whose  name  was  associated  with  that  of 
Franklin  in  the  matter  of  the  Hutchinson  letters;  the  Mor- 
rows, of  whom  one,  Charles,  was  a  captain  in  Col.  Benjamin 
Chambers'  regiment,  in  1748;  the  Hannas,  from  one  of  whom 
came  Gen.  John  Andrew  Hanna.  the  lawyer  of  Carlisle  and 
Harrisburg;  John  Reynolds,  an  elder  in  Middle  Spring  church 
and  the  head  of  a  family  prominent  down  to  our  time;  David 
and  William  Magaw,  brothers,  the  latter  the  father  of  three 
distinguished  sons,  Col.  Robert  Magaw.  in  command  oi  Fort 
Washington  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  November  16.  1776; 
Dr.  William  Magaw,  of  Mercersburg.  the  eminent  Revolu- 
tionary surgeon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Magaw,  one  of  the 
first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  Vice  Pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Col.  James  Dunlop. 
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already  mentioned  at  sufficient  length;  Lieut. -Col  Robert 
Culbertson,  sometimes  confounded  with  Capt.  Robert  Cul- 
bertson,  of  "Culbertson's  Row;"  Thomas  Pomeroy,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Pomeroys  of  Franklin  and  Juniata  counties,  and 
the  Cessnas,  or  Cisneys,  from  whom  came  the  late  John 
Cessna,  of  Bedford,  eminent  at  the  bar  and  in  Congress.  Be- 
sides there  are  many  other  names  among  the  men  of  Middle 
Spring  equally  noteworthy — the  Brady  s,  Breckenridges,  Col- 
wells,  Criswells,  Donavons,  Duncans,  Finleys,  Hendersons, 
Johnstons,  Kelsos,  Kilgores,  Leepers,  Lusks,  McClellands, 
McClures,  McCunes,  McKibbons,  McKinneys,  McKnights, 
McPhersons,  Millers,  Xevins,  Peebles,  Ouigleys,  Rankins, 
Smiths,  Sterritts,  Strains,  Summervilles,  Wallaces,  Wherrys. 
Wilsons  and  Youngs.  Few  of  these  names  remain.  For 
most  of  them  we  must  look — 

In  this  high  burial  gTound,  in  that  below; 

No  massive  structure  stands  of  sculptur'd  stone, 
No  column's  shaft,  off  broke,  that  it  might  show 
•  Youth's  vigor  downwards  all  untimely  thrown  ; 
But  humble  slabs  and  headstones,  many  strown, 

Simply  the  names  and  years  and  work  avow 
Of  those  laid  here.     'Tis  well.    They  covet  none. 
•  In  life  they  were  plain  men  of  houest  brow ; 

They  sought.no  honors  then,  nor  seek  them  now. 
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EARLY  GRIST  MILLS  OF  LURGAN  TOWNSHIP. 


JOHN  G.  ORR. 


The  story  which  I  shall  tell  you  to-night  is  both  new  and 
old.  New  because  out  of  a  long  forgotten  past,  I  set  before 
you  events  that  are  fresh  as  if  they  were  the  happenings  of 
to-day  and  not  those  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  halfs  stand- 
ing. They  have  been  recorded  by  the  actors  own  hands  in 
the  quaint  expressions  of  their  times  which  add  interest  to 
their  meaning  and  strength  to  their  convictions.  These  men 
have  been  succeeded  by  generation  after  generation  until  their 
names  are  no  longer  memories  in  the  community  in  which 
they  were  once  important  factors  in  directing  its  industries. 
and  moulding  its  opinions.  Their  acts  and  deeds  are  un- 
known, save  to  those  who  search  the  records  that  have  been 
stained  by  the  destroying  hand  of  time. 

The  story  is  old  because  it  takes  us  back  almost  two  cen- 
turies to  the  scenes  with  which  history  and  tradition  have 
made  us  familiar.  To  the  time  when  this  valley  then  called 
the  Great  or  North  Valley,  was  passing  into  the  ownership 
and  the  occupancy  of  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants..  Those 
were  busy  days  in  all  the  length  and  breath  of  this  virgin  val- 
ley of  the  Kittochtinny  such  as  had  never  been  recorded  in  its 
past  history  nor  witnessed  since.  There  were  dwellings  to  be 
erected  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  families  of  these 
pioneers  and  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  their  beasts'.  Vast 
forests  were  to  be  cleared  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
churches  to  be  established  for  places  of  worship,  schools  to  be 
founded  for  the  education  of  their  children,  roads  and  high- 
ways to   be   surveyed   and   opened   to   facilitate   travel   and 
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cheapen  transportation.  The  streams  to  be  darned  and  their 
power  utilized  for  the  operation  of  manufactories  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  For  this  transformation  of  a 
wilderness  there  was  need  of  rugged,  industrious  and  pro- 
gressive men  and  women.  All  these  and  more  were  found 
in  the  thousands  of  immigrants  whose  main  trend  was  to  this 
valley,  who  in  God's  providence  were  raised  up  to  take  the 
prominent  and  leading  part  in  the  founding  of  this  republic. 
They  had  been  trained  in  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  which 
Froude  says,  "has  inspired  the  bravest  efforts  ever  made  to 
break  the  yoke  of  unjust  authority."  Of  these  people  in  this 
valley  it  is  recorded  that  "fourteen  days  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington  over  3,000  men  had  united  in  military  organiza- 
tion, and  the  people  had  agreed  to  tax  themselves  27,000 
pounds  annually  for  the  support  of  these  defenders  of  their 
threatened  liberties.  .  Before  the  Revolution  had  ended  al- 
most every  man  who  was  able  to  bear  arms  was  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Birth  of  Lurgan  Township. 

In  this  paper  I  will  treat  not  of  the  Lurgan  township  of  to- 
day, but  the  Lurgan  of  1750.  when  it  embraced  within  its 
boundaries,  Letterkenny,  Southampton  and  Greene.  Until 
1 74 1  Hopewell  township  included  what  is  now  Franklin  coun- 
ty, when  by  order  of  the  Lancaster  county  court  it  was  di- 
vided by  "a  line  beginning  at  the  North  Hill,  at  Benjamin 
Moore's,  thence  to  Widow  Hewers  and  Samuel  Jamison's. 
and  on  a  straight  line  to  the  South  Hill,  and  that  the  western 
division  be  called  Antrim  and  the  eastern  Hopewell."  An- 
trim's eastern  boundary  was  practically  what  is  now  Cum- 
berland county  and  its  opposite  one  faded  in  the  far  west  and 
run  none  knew  or  cared  whither.  Antrim  took  its  name 
from  county  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  is  the  mother  township 
of  Franklin  county.  Out  of  it  at  what  has  long  been  an  un- 
certain date  was  formed  the  township  of  Lurgan,  named  in 
honor  of  the  city  of  Lurgan  by  its  people,  some  of  whom 
were  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  which  it  is  situate!.  In 
1761  a  township  was  formed  out  of  Lurgan  named  Lei 
kenny,  after  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
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Ireland.  In  1783  another  township  was  organized  and 
named  Southampton,  for  the  well  known  seaport  in  England. 
Further  subdivision  was  made  in  1788,  when  Greene  was 
taken  from  Letterkenny  and  named  in  honor  of  General 
Greene,  of  distinguished  services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

McCauley,  in  his  history  of  Franklin  county,  refers  to  a 
deed  dated  December  1,  1753,  for  lands  in  what  is  now  Greene 
township,  the  warrant  for  which  was  issued  in  1743,  locating 
them  in  Lurgan  township.  This  date  and  earlier  has  there- 
fore been  claimed  as  the  date  of  Lurgan's  birth.  I  searched 
for  this  deed  but  was  unable  to  find  it.  I  however,  found  a 
deed  recorded  in  Franklin  county,  in  volume  3.  page  333. 
which  shows  a  conveyance  of  three  hundred  acres  from  the 
executors  of  John  Welch,  deceased,  to  Peter  Sharrar,  on  the 
Conococheague  creek,  Rath  Mullin  township.  It  bears  date 
of  November  11,  1794,  and  recited  in  the  chain  of  its  title  that 
the  patent  for  the  land  was  granted  October  11,  1748,  to  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  on  the  Conococheague  creek,  Rath  Mullin 
township.   • 

In  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  at  Harrisburg,  I 
found  a  warrant  issued  for  this  land  Nov.  12,  1745.  and  on 
Feb.  12,  1749.  a  patent  was  granted  to  William  Maxwell  by 
John  and  Richard  Penn  for  these  three  hundred  acres,  stating 
the  tract  was  situated  on  the  Conococheague,  in  Rath  Mullin 
township,  Lancaster  county.  AVilliam  Maxwell  sold  it  to 
Richard  Peters,  who  conveyed  it  to  John  Welch,  blacksmith. 
of  Sunbury  township,  Lancaster  county.  His  neighbors  were 
Widow  Davis,  Aaron  Alexander's  heirs,  Thomas  David,  the 
Welsh  settlement,  and  Phillip  David.  William  Maxwell  was 
commissioned  major  in  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers  Associated 
Regiment,  1747- 1748,  and  was  a  captain  of  a  company  from 
Rath  Mullin  township  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
His  son  James  Maxwell  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
built  the  court  house  at  Chambersburg,  burned  in  1S64. 

There  is  no  record  in  Lancaster,  Cumberland  nor  Franklin 
counties  of  such  township  and  yet  it  is  so  named  on  the 
records  ot  the  State  and  these  three  counties.  An  explanation 
is  given  of  such  records  by  Squire  Evans,  of  Columbia,  one 
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well  versed  in  State  and  local  history,  ''that  a  section  of  the 
valley  lying  far  from  the  county  seat,  sometimes  took  a  local 
name  given  by  the  inhabitants  and  in  this  way  used  to  desig- 
nate the  location  before  a  township  was  organized."  Rath 
Mullin  was  the  name  of  a  little  town  in  the  northeastern  parr 
of  County  Donegal,  situated  on  the  river  or  Loch  Swiliy  that 
empties  into  the  Atlantic.  It  still  lives  and  retains  its  name 
among  the  villages  of  Ireland. 

Search  among  the  records  of  Lancaster  county  failed  to 
find  a  Lurgan  township  and  from  inquiry  of  its  court  house 
officials  I  learned  they  had  never  come  across  any  Lurgan 
township.  The  list  of  taxables  and  other  records  of  Lan- 
caster have  disappeared  and  one  source  of  valuable  infor- 
mation closed.  Cumberland  county  has  lost  some  of  such 
records  between  1750  and  1765,  but  is  taking  good  care  of 
them,  and  Franklin  county  would  be  wise  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Rupp,  in  his  history  of  Cumberland  and  other  coun- 
ties, gives  the  names  of  the  townships  organized  in  this  valley 
and  the  taxes  paid  by  the  collectors  to  the  treasurer  of  Lan- 
caster county  from  1736  to  1749.  In  1741  Robert  Hamilton, 
collector  of  taxes  for  Antrim  township,  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  Lancaster  county  9  pounds,  3  shillings  and  2  pence,  and 
in  1749,  John  Mushart,  collector  of  the  same  township,  21 
pounds,  18  shillings  and  8  pence.  Neither  Lurgan  or  any 
other  township,  of  what  is  now  Franklin  county,  appear  in  this 
list,  but  Antrim.  Until  other  evidence  is  found  that  gives  an 
earlier  date  for  the  formation  of  Lurgan  township,  we  must 
fix  the  date  of  the  organization  of  Lurgan,  Peters  and  Guil- 
ford after  the  erection  of  Cumberland  county,  as  1750. 

Lurgan  township  embraced  the  valley  from  the  boundary 
line  of  Hopewell  to  Guilford  and  Peters,  part  of  which  in  [752 
became  Hamilton,  lis  other  limits  were  from  the  top  oi  the 
South  mountain  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond  what  we  know 
as  the  North  mountain,  embracing  a  territory  of  about  15 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  10  from  east  to  west.  In  its 
formation  it  had  on  its  list  the  names  of  175  taxables.  7  of 
whom  are  classed  as  freeman.  It  was  drained  by  the  Cono- 
doguiuet  and  the  Conocochea^ue  and  their  tribut  '  >n 

these  btreams  were  erected  the  mills  to  which  your  attention 
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is  directed.  Of  the  thirty  or  more  -grist  and  chopping  mills 
on  these  streams,  twenty-five  were  either  on  their  tributaries 
or  near  the  head  of  the  main  stream,  for  two  reasons,  because 
of  the  better  water  power,  and  of  the  less  expenses  to  dam  the 
waters  and  keep  these  dams  in  repair.  There  is  obscurity  as 
to  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  erection  of  the  early  mills  of 
Lurgan  township,  and  I  experienced  much  labor  and  difficulty 
to  get  back  to  their  beginning.  In  many  of  them  I  could 
find  no  trace  in  their  communities,  and  neither  the  "oldest 
inhabitant, "  nor  tradition  could  give  me  a  secure  foundation 
on  which  to  build  my  record.  I  turned  my  attention  to  old  ac- 
count books,  letters,  lists  of  taxables,  deeds,  agreements,  wills 
and  other  old  matters  of  public  record.  I  have  thus  gathered 
information  which  will  enable  others  to  fix  these  dates  with 
greater  certainty. 

Early  Grist  Mills  Were  Important  Factors. 

In  Wings  history  of  Cumberland  county,  John  McCurdy 
contributed  an  article  on  Shippensburg,  in  which  he  states 
that. William  Leeper  built  a  mill  south  of  Shippensburg  in 
1740,  and  that  some  of  the  old  logs  were  yet  to  be  found  at  or 
near  the  site.  Mr.  McCurdy  was  one  whose  knowledge  of 
local  history  was  of  the  best,  but.  he  too,  was  liable  to  errors. 
In  1785,  James  Leeper  was  the  owner  of  a  mill  in  Hopewell 
township,  and  in  1808,  William  Leeper  owned  a  mill  in  South- 
ampton township,  Cumberland  county.  In  1750,  Allen 
Leeper  resided  in  West  Pennsboro,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  Charles  Leeper  and  Allen  Leeper  resided  at 
Roxbury,  but  the  name  Leeper  does  not  appear  in  Hopewell 
or  Lurgan  in  1750  or  175 1.  The  land  along  Middle  Spring 
was  not,  prior  to  1800,  in  the  name  of  Leeper,  and  we  there- 
fore conclude  he  was  misinformed. 

Edward  Shippen  writes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burd,  at  Shippens- 
burg, from  Lancaster,  under  date  of  September  4.  1 753«  ,n 
which  he  says:  "If  I  should  build  a  mill,  or  mills,  at  Shipp< 
burg,  I  shall  let  you  have  the  management  and  benefits  of  it. 
or  until  further  orders,  or  until  I  should  live  there,  which  mav 
not  be  impossible.     Yet  don't  hint  such  a  word  for  the  ivoi 
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If  I  were  to  set  up  a  grist  mill,  I  would  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  paying  through  the  nose  to  Findlay  for  joists  or  boards; 
so  I  think  I  had  better  erect  a  saw  mill  without  a  cover  first 
of  all,  which  will  work  for  itself  and  the  grist  mill  too,  and  the 
same  dam  and  race  will  answer  for  both  mills.  If  there  should 
be  but  water  enough  for  one  at  a  time,  I  am  for  going  on  with 
the  project  so  I  can  only  see  my  way  clear.  Perhaps  Ben 
Chambers  can  build  saw  mills  as  well  as  any  man ;  but  I  in- 
tend soon,  please  God,  to  consult  Moses  Dicky,  who  lives 
near  John  Harris.  I  would  have  an  over-shot  wheel.  It  is 
only  going  to  a  little  more  expense  in  the  race,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  it,  place  troughs  about  ioo  feet  long.  As  you  go 
along  the  road  to  Virginia  you  may  take  notice  of  Ben  Cham- 
bers' saw  mill  where  he  does  without  any  dam  at  all ;  a  glor- 
ious thing  formed  by  nature." 

On  June  14,  1755,  two  years  later,  Charles  Swaine  wrote 
Governor  Morris,  from  Shippeusburg,  with  reference  to  the 
storing  of  provisions  at  that  point  for  General  Braddock's 
army.  In  this  letter  he  says,  "Quarter  Master  Lesley  called 
on  me  yesterday  and  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Scott,  the 
miller,  who  advised  him  to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  bought 
up  almost  as  much  wheat  as  to  make  the  flour  he  should  want. 
The  coopers  in  these  parts  have  plantations  and  they  but  oc- 
casionally work  at  their  trade,  and  have  at  present  but  few 
staves  by  them,  these  thin  and  green  and  it  would  take  up  r 
considerable  time  to  provide  any  quantity.  The  mills  have 
no  bolting  cloths  so  that  they  make  only  a  course  flour." 
Mr.  Lesley  was  assistant  commissary  to  Sir  John  St.  Clair. 
Quartermaster  General,  under  General  Braddock.  This 
would  indicate  mills  at  or  near  Shippensburg  at  that  time. 
but  I  have  failed,  after  much  search,  to  find  their  exact  loca- 
tion. The  missing  tax  lists  of  Cumberland  county,  and  Lan- 
caster as  well,  would  enable  one  to  locate  them  with  the  date 
of  erection  of  the  mill. 

The  grist  mills  of  these  early  times  were  important  factors 
in  the  sections  in  which  they  were  located,  and  a  history  oi 
each  mill  would  be  a  history  oi  its  community.  In  my  re- 
search among  the  past  oi  these  old  mills  on  the  streams  oi 
Lurgan  township,  I  have  located  and  traced  to  their  begin- 
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nings,  35  grist  mills,  40  saw  mills,  4  oil  mills,  2  hemp  mills.  2 
flax  mills,  6  clover  mills,  2  forges,  2  furnaces,  1  rolling  mill,  7 
fulling  mills  and  stills,  whose  output  would  even  more  sat- 
isfy the  thirst  of  these  early  settlers.  From  this  you  can  form 
an  idea  of  my  labors  and  have  forebodings  of  the  hours  before 
you.     But  I  will  devote  my  reading  mainly  to  the  grist  mills, 

•  some  of  which  have  outlived  their  necessity  and  usefulness, 
whose  wheels  have  fallen  to  dust  and  where  naught  remains 
but  indications  of  their  site.  The  waters  that  turned  these 
wheels  of  industry  still  flow  in  the  same  channels,  but  thev 
fall  in  idleness  over  their  once  seats  of  power.  As  they  pass 
through  fragrant  meadows  or  are  turned  in  their  course  by 
wooded  hills  they  sing  no  song  of  regret  over  the  past  or 
praise  of  the  promises  of  the  future,  but  chant  the  same  re- 
freshing strains  they  have*  sung  since,  "the  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

The  owners  and  operators  of  these  mills,  as  the  records 
show,  were  men  of  intelligence  and  means,  and  therefore  had 
much  to  do  with  forming  and  strengthening  public  opinion. 
They  were  not  only  respected  at  home  but  known  in  the  pro- 
vince, seme  of  them  in  the  colonies  at  large,  and  their  inrlu- 

.  encewas  felt  in  civil  and  religious  assemblies.  There  were 
no  hamlets  or  villages  in  all  this  section  save  Shippensburg. 
then  a  small  village,  that  was  growing  just  across  the  border. 
The  church  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  tavern  and  mill  on  the 
week  -days  were  the  places  where  the  neighbors  met  and  had 
opportunity  to  gather  and  disseminate  the  news  of  the  coun- 
try, discuss  matters  of  general  and  public  interest  and  form 
their  opinions.  We  readily  see  why  these  millers  were  the 
men  of  business,  around  whom  centered  the  affairs  regarding 
the  welfare  of  their  communities.  And  yet  at  this  distant 
day  it  is  not- easy  to  grasp  a  full  knowledge  of  the  induence 
they  enjoyed  and  the  great  power  they  wielded.' 

Grist  and   Merchant   Mills. 

The  .very  early  mills  were  one  and  one-half  stories  high. 
built  of  logs,  they  had  one  or  two  runs  of  burrs,  the  one  used 
f<~>r  grinding  flour  and  meal,  arul  the  other  a  c<>ar>er  bun 
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chopping  feed  for  stock.  Later  they  were  designated  as  grist 
mills  and  chopping  mills.  Their  work  was  grinding  for  home 
use  and  in  small  quantities,  and  they  took  these  names  from 
these  grists,  which  were  of  different  measures.  The  millers 
pay  for  his  work  was  the  "toll"  taken  from  the  grists  or 
bushels  ground,  and  long  before  the  jester  Millers  day.  the 
miller  was  joked  about  the  taking  of  more  toll  than  he  was 
allowed. 

After  the  old  log  mills  served  their  time,  they  gave  place  to 
large  stone  mills,  which  were  known  as  "merchant  mills,"  that 
purchased  grain  and  shipped  their  products  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

The  buhrs  or  millstone  were  sometimes  procured  from  quar- 
ries in  Lancaster  county,  but  they  were  usually  imported  from 
England  or  France,  the  latter  were  tonsidered  the  better.  A 
buhr  was  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  weighed  from  1,000  to  3,000  pounds.  These  were 
often  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  but  generally  were  in  three  or 
four  parts,  which  were  carefully  joined  together  and  encircled 
with  a  strong  iron  band  to  keep  them  in  position.  George 
Roupe,  who  resided  near  what  is  Orrstown,  was  a  millstone 
maker  by  ocupation,  and  his  services  were  to  put  these  part? 
together,  the  buhrs  were  "dressed"  frequently  by  the  miller, 
part  of  whose  duties  were  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for 
grinding.  From  the  Springfield  Republican  I  copy  the  state-  » 
ment  that: 

"One  of  Connecticut's  interesting  historical  relics  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  State  has  recently  been  brought  to 
light  at  Saybrook,  after  lying  unnoticed  for  nearly  100  years. 
It  consists  of  the  old  English  stones  used  in  Lion  Gardner's 
windmill,  which  was  erected  about  1636,  and  stood  for  175 
years.  These  stones  were  worked  out  by  hand  and  brought 
to  this  country  as  ballast.  They  are  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  upper  stone  eight  inches  thick,  the  lower  one  being  seven 
inches  thick.  It  has  been  estimated  that  they  weigh  about 
two  tons  apiece.  No  record  can  be  found  of  the  appearance 
of  the  mill,  but  it  was  probably  after  the  pattern  of  the  old 
Dutch  windmills,  having  four  enormous  fans,  great  lever  ig 
being  required  to  move  stones  of  this  size.     The  stones  are 
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cut  out  of  solid  granite,  and  are  sharp  and  in  good  cutting 
condition.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  state  of  the  two  iron 
bands  surrounding  the  upper  stone.  Although  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  years,  they  are  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  and  aside  from  a  little  surface,  are 
as  good  as  new.  The  work  of  placing  these  bands  upon  the 
stones  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  that  no  one 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  where  the  ends  of  the  band  were 
welded,  together. 

The  stone  "merchant  mill,"  erected  on  Herron's  Branch 
prior  to  1800,  near  Orrstown,  and  yet  standing  and  in  opera- 
tion, was  one  familiar  to  me  in  boyhood  and  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  merchant  mills  of  that  day.  It  was  a  four 
story,  stone  building,  and  as  I  recollect,  it  had  4'two  run  of 
buhrs"  for  making  flour  and  a  chopping  stone  for  grinding 
feed  for  stock,  etc.  The  grain  was  taken  from  the  loaded 
wagon  and  carried  to  the  fourth  story  by  a  rope  with  a 
"noose,"  operated  by  the  mill  power,  where  it  was  emptied  in 
a  garner  or  on  the  floor.  On  this  floor  was  a  ''hopper  boy," 
which  is  "a  rake  in  a  mill  moving  in  a  circle  to  spread  meal  for 
drying  and  to  drive  it  over  an  opening  in  the  floor  through 
which  it  falls."  From  this  floor  the  grain  was  conveyed  by  a 
chute  to  the  hoppers  from  which  it  passed  by  jolting  or  shak- 
ing into  the  revolving  buhr,  which  ground  it  into  flour. 
These  buhrs  occupied  part  of  the  second  floor  and  the  flour 
ran  from  them  to  a  large  chest  on  the  lower  floor.  From 
this  it  was  emptied  by  hand,  into  a  large  iron  bound  vessel 
or  "hoisting  tub"  and  taken  by  the  mill  machinery  to  the 
third  floor,  where  it  passed  through  the  bolting  cloths  to  make 
superfine  flour  for  market.  These  bolting  cloths  were  made 
of  white  silk  and  expensive  and  were  kept  for  sale  in  Cham- 
bersburg  and  other  large  towns  in  the  general  dry  goods 
stores.  After  the  flour  passed  through  the  bolting  cloth  it 
was  packed  in  wooden  barrels  by  a  press  worked  by  hand 
until  the  barrel  held  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds.  It 
was  then  headed,  stencilled  with  the  name  of  the  miller,  the 
name  of  the  mill,  the  weight  and  the  kind  of  llour.  and  was 
ready  for  shipment  Later  the  "hopper  boy"  gave  place  to 
the  "smut  machine,"  which  cleaned  the  wheat  and  the  "h- 
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ing  tub"  was  superseded  by  elevators  operated  by  machinery 
that  carried  the  flour  to  the  bolting  cloth.  Sometime  about 
1850  the  hand  process  of  packing  gave  way  to  machinery  that 
packed  the  flour  as  it  ran  down  from  the  bolting  chest,  the 
rollers  that  packed  it  rising  automatically  until  the  barrel  was 
full  when  a  bell  warned  the  miller  to  replace  the  full  barrel 
with  an  empty  one. 

James  McAllister  Mill. 

The  second  mill  claimed  to  be  erected  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, was  that  of  Archibald  McAllister.  It  stood  on 
the  great  road  from  Harris  Ferry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cono- 
cocheague.  In  the  distances  given  in  the  surveys  of  the 
great  road  I  find  this,  south  60  degrees,  west  109  perches  to 
McAllister's  Run,  west  of  Carlisle,  on  which  the  mill  stood. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known  but  the  claim  is  made 
that  it  was  prior  to  1750.  It  was  a  one  story  log  mill  and 
its  size  was  12x14  feet.  It  is  said  of  a  farmer  who  lived  some 
miles  from  it.  who  was  taking  "a  grist  to  mill,"  was  met  by  a 
neighbor  who  asked  him  when  he  would  be  back,  replied,  "if 
not  too  many  ahead,  I  will  be  home  to-morrow."  One  of  his 
sons  was  James  McAllister,  who  was  licensed  as  an  Indian 
trader  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  and  Indian 
\yars.  His  dealings  with  the  Indians  brought  him  through 
Trading  Gap  to  what  is'  now  Roxbury,  where  he  learned  of  the 
water  power.  When  he  located  there  is  uncertain,  but  in 
1764  he  was  granted  a  warrant  for  100  acres  in  that  vicinity 
with  Francis  Grimes,'  sometimes  called  Graham,  John  Mc- 
Kibben  and  John  Maclay  as  neighbors.  On  this  property 
he  erected  a  grist  mill  and  later  a  saw  mill.  His  first  appear- 
ance on  the  tax  list  as  the  owner  of  a  mill  is  in  1764,  the  ear- 
liest tax  list  to  be  found  in  Cumberland  county.  But  it  was 
an  earlier  date,  for  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  held  at 
Carlisle  Oct.  19,  1763,  "the  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of 
Hopewell  and  Lurgan  townships  was  presented  to  the  court, 
asking  that  a  public  road  be  cut  leading  from  James  McAllis- 
ters mil!  near  the  Trading  Gap,  in  the  North  mountain,  and 
from  thence  in  a  straight  course  to  Carlisle."     John  Maclay, 
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James  McCormick,  James  Laughlin,  Wm.  Laughlin  and 
Allen  Lecper  and  Daniel  McCallister  were  appointed  to  view 
the  road,  and  at  a  later  date,  June  22,  1765,  it  was  ordered 
*'to  be  cut  and  opened."  This  mill  was  therefore  erected 
as  early  as  1762.  How  much  earlier  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn.  This  was  the  first  mill  erected  on  the  Conodoguinet 
and  the  first  one  in  Lurgan  township.  In  1774  he  sold  the 
mill  to  James  McCarrell,  of  York  county,  for  500  pounds.  In 
the  deed  conveying  the  property  he  names  "the  wheels,  reels, 
bolting  machine,  water  wheels,  mill  race,  millstones,  scales, 
beams  and  weights/'  Mr.  McCallister  removed  to  Virginia 
and  became  the  sheriff  of  Berkeley  county,  and  later  with 
his  son  erected  a  nail  factory.  This  Trading  Gap,  after  Mc- 
Callister settlement,  was  known  as  McCallister's  Gap,  which 
name  it  still  retains.  Roxbury  Gap  is  the  local  name  by  which 
it  is  now  known  in  that  section. 

James  McCarrrel  retained  possession  until  1778,  when  he 
disposed  of  it  to  John  Wiley,  and  about  1784,  it  again  changed 
hands,  passing  to  James  Cummins,  who  died  the  following 
year,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Cummins,  appears  as  the  owner. 
She  exchanged  the  mill  property  for  some  land  in  West 
Pennsboro  township,  Cumberland  county,  belonging  to 
Charles  Leeper,  who  became  its  owner  about  1790,  and  oper- 
ated it  until  1804,  when  it  passed  to  Shoemaker.  Captain 
Leeper  gained  his  title  in  the  service  in  the  Revolution  and 
was  a  prominent  citizen.  During  his  ownership  he  and  Col. 
James  Dunlap  erected  the  forge  at  McCallister's  Gap,  known 
as  Soundwell  Forge,  the  echoes  of  whose  hammers  could  be 
heard  five  miles  across  the  valley.  On  January  2,  1869,  the 
mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  and  again 
the  "busy  wheels  went  'round."  Disaster  again  came  upon 
it  and  in  1S92  fire  consumed  the  mill.  For  several  years  it 
lay  in  ruins,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  community. 
The  property  was  purchased  by  Jacob  Freet  &  Brother,  who 
rebuilt  the  mill  and  it  is  now  an  improved  roller  mill,  owned 
and  operated  by  Jacob  Freet.  The  water  power  is  good,  giv- 
ing a  fall  of  seventeen  feet,  which  can  be  increased  t .^  thirty- 
five  feet.  fne  old  water  power  of  1763  continues  in  use  lor 
its  original  purposes. 
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John  Skinner  Mill. 

Leaving  McCallisters's  mill  well  behind  us,  we  pass  through 
the  gap,  beyond  which  Trout  Run,  rising  in  Gunter's  Valley, 
joins  the  Conodoguinet.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  and  charm- 
ing bit  of  mountain  scenery,  and  worth  a  journey  to  see. 
Leaving  this  point  we  pass  into  Horse  Valley,  crossing  the 
Conodoguinet,.  we  follow  it  up  the  narrow  valley  for  consider- 
able distance.  The  valley  then  widens  until  it  reaches  the 
width  of  a  mile,  with  many  acres  of  fertile  farms.  In  1780 
John  Skinner,  of  Hopewell  township,  Cumberland  county, 
"bought  of  Capt.  Robert  Peebles  a  tract  of  land  in  Horse  Val- 
ley, called  Penquin.  In  1790  Mr.  Skinner  appears  on  the  tax 
lists  with  a  grist  mill  assessed  at  $50,  and  a  saw  mill  at  $30.  In 
1796  his  grist  mill  is  assessed  at  $5  and  his  saw  mill  at $20.  His 
son,  John  Skinner,  operated  the  mill  until  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  Sumac  mill.  In  1870  it 
was  closed  and  has  gone  to  ruin.  John  Skinner  emigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  New  Jersey.  About  1757  he  re- 
moved to  Hopewell  township,  then  Lancaster  county,  and  to 
Horse  Valley  in  1781  or  1782.  He  died  in  Horse  Valley  in 
November  21,  1801,  and  was  buried  there.  John  and  George 
two  of  his  sons,  kept  the  two  taverns  in  Horse  Valley.  Wil- 
liam, another  son,  after  1784,  removed  to  what  is  now  Dry 
Run,  where  he  located. on  lands,  some  of  which  continue  in 
the  Skinner  name.  All  the  Skinners  of  that  part  of  Path 
Valley  excepting  the  family  of  the  late  John  W.  Skinner,  are 
of  his  descent.  Among  the  numerous  descendants  of  John 
Skinner,  I,  are  the  Walkers.  McAllens,  Ximmons,  Elliotts. 
The  Skinners  have  given  to  the  county,  two  sheriffs,  a  mem- 
ber .of  the  Legislature,  a  county  treasurer,  a  register  and  re- 
corder, and  Captain  George  W.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of 
the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  at  Scotland. 

1 

Peter  Guyer  Mill. 

Further  up  Horse  Valley  on  the  Conodoguinet.  was 
erected  one  of  the  latter  mills  on  this  stream,  but  built  on  the 
plan  and  for  the  purposes  of  those  of  the  century  preceeeding. 
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It  was  built  in  1840,  for  Peter  Guyer,  by  George  Fulson  and* 
George  Goshorn,  and  was  a  log  and  frame  building  combined. 
It  was  intended  for  a  chopping  mill  and  run  as  such  until 
some  time  during  the  civil  war,  about  the  time  of  the  Con- 
federate invasion,  when  considerable  wheat  was  turned  into 
flour  by  its  buhrs.  After  having  been  in  operation  some 
thirty  years  it  was  abandoned  and  the  well-known  Geyer  mill 
was  one  of  Horse  Valley's  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
past. 

David  C.  Byers  Mill. 

Retracing  our  way  down  this  picturesque  mountain  stream, 
to  the  "Three  Mountain  Road,"  we  turn  eastward  and  cross- 
ing over  the  Kittochtinny  or  North  mountain,  by  way  of  what 
was  early  known  as  Cessna's  Gap,  reach  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley. After  five  miles  of  travel  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
over  which  we  have  just  passed  we  are  again  at  McAllister's 
mill  on  the  Conodoguinet.  The  first  mill  below,  on  the  Con- 
odoguinet  was  erected  about  1848,  by  David  C.  Byers,  on  the 
Letterkenny  side  of  the  stream.  In  connection  with  it  he 
operated  a  large  saw  mill,  a  clover  mill,  with  four  clover  hull- 
ers,  and  a  sumach  mill.  He  also  ran  a  very  large  distillery, 
which  was  situated  some  distance  west  of  the  mill.  Mr. 
Byers  was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  church..  Its  discipline  was  strongly  against  such 
manufacture  and  he  gave  up  the  business.  The  mill,  saw 
mill  and  other  mills  have  not  been  operated  since  1852.  and  a 
few  stones  mark  the  site  and  a  long  depression  up  the  meadow 
shows  the  course  down  which  the  water  found  its  way,  day 
and  night,  to  keep  these  wheels  of  industry  turning. 

The  sumac  mill  was  operated  for  several  years.  Many 
tons  of  sumac  were  yearly  cut  and  dried  from  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood,  and  then  ground  at  this  mill.  The  grind- 
ing apparatus  was  in  the  loft  of  the  building  and  reduced  the 
dried  sumac  to  a  fine  condition  by  a  large  heavy  wheel,  filled 
with  spikes  with  square  heads,  like  the  tops  of  the  iron  pins 
used  in  a  common  field  harrow.  This  wheel  was  twelve 
inches  on  its  face  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  r 
around  in  a  circular  trough  similar  to  a  hide  breaker  formerly 
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used  in  tanneries.  The  prepared  sumac  was  bagged  and 
sold  in  the  eastern  cities,  being  used  for  tanning  and  coloring 
purposes.  Only  the  last  growth  of  sumac  was  gathered.  All 
old  growth  and  the  red  berries  had  to  be  excluded  from  the 
gathering.  The  usual  price  was  Si. 25  per  hundred  pounds 
delivered  in  Shippensburg. 

John  &  William  McKnight  Mill. 

As  we  pass  down  the  stream  we  reach  a  mill  whose  first 
appearance  on  the  assessors  book  is  in  1765,  in  the  name  of 
John  and  William  McKnight,  when  they  appear  on  the  list 
of  freeman  as  owners  of  the  mill.  It  became  the  property 
of  William  McKnight  on  Sept.  1,  1773.  William  McKnight 
and  Susanna,  his  wife,  then  residing  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
sold  it  to  John  McKnight  for  500  pounds,  who  on  Sept.  3, 
1775,  exchanges  it  with  Col.  James  Dunlap,  of  Hopewell 
township,  for  two  tracts  of  land  in  that  township.  The  next 
purchaser  was  William  Means,  one  of  three  brothers  who 
immigrated  into  this  county  from  Bucks  county.  James 
settled  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  Orrstown.  His  great 
granddaughter  is  Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts,  who  has  been  an  in- 
structor at  the  Sabbath  School  Assembly  at  Williams  Grove. 
John  located  at  Shippensburg  and  some  of  his  descendants 
reside  in  Southampton  township.  William,  the  purchaser 
of  the  mill,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  service  as  a  teamster. 
Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  took  his  team  and  was  detailed 
to  transport  General  Washington's  baggage,  and  was  one  of 
the  patriots  who  spent  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  Lurgan  township  who  in  later 
years  owned  a  carriage  and  every  Sabbath,  rain  or  shine,  he 
and  his  family  drove  to  Chambersburg  to  attend  two  services 
at  the  old  Covenanters  church  that  stood  on  south  Second 
street,  near  Market.  At  his  death  the  mill  was  purchased 
by  John  Finley,  of  Chambersburg  and  the  older  citizens  of 
Lurgan  remember  it  as  Means  or  Finley  mill.  The  mill  is 
now  a  roller,  mill,  known  as  West's  mill. 

John  Creamer  Mill. 

Below  it  a  short  distance  and  some  tun  or  three  miles  from 
where  the  Conodoguinet  comes  through  the  mountain,  near 
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where  the  village  of  Roxbury  grows  neither  larger  nor 
smaller,  there  is  yet  in  operation  a.  grist  mill  erected  in  1796. 
Three  brothers,  Robert,  William  and  Lloyd  Jones  were  the 
owners  of  some  700  acres  of  land  on  which  tract  this  mill 
was  located,  which  came  into  their  possession  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1782  they  sold  a 
portion  of  it  to  Peter  Shearer,  who  resided  many  miles  away 
in  the  thickly  wooded  valley  of  Amberson,  where  the  Cono- 
cocheague  has  its  rise.  On  the  29th  day  of  November,  1795, 
John  Creamer  became  its  owner.  He  soon  saw  the  value  of 
the  water  power  and  in  1796  he  built  a  saw  mill  and  erected 
a  grist  mill,  which  stood  for  a  century  of  years  and  a  half  de- 
cade beyond,  for  the  enrichment  of  its  owners  and  the  ad- 
vantage and  convenience  of  their  neighbors.  It  was  built 
of  oak  logs,  some  of  which  were  of  huge  size,  many  of  them 
forty  feet  in  length  with  a  two  hewed  face  at  the  top  end. 
It  was  afterwards  weatherboarded  and  under  it  these  immense 
logs  can  be  seen  as  sound  as  when  put  in. 

John  Creamer  had  a  son,  John,  who  ran  a, distillery  near  the 
mill,  which  made  way  with  the  corn  and  rye  of  his  neighbors. 
and  the  disciples  and  friends  of  John  Barleycorn  were  anxious 
consumers  of  the  surplus.  John,  the  elder,  tilled  the  soil  and 
ground  his  neighbors'  grists  until  about  1826,  when  he  died. 
and  the  control  of  the  mills  was  assumed  by  John,  the 
younger,  who  continued  as  farmer,  miller  and  distiller  until 
possibly  1828,  when  David  Zimmerman,  from  one  of  "Lower 
counties,"  purchased  these  properties,  and  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  with  the  aid  of  his  family,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. In  i860,  John  Creamer,  III,  acquired  possession  of  the 
property,  and  operated  the  mill  until  April  1,  1S67,  when 
Jacob  Minehart.  Jr.,  a  son  of  Jacob  Minehart,  Sr.,  who  utilized 
the  water  power  one  mile  up  the  same  stream,  to  run  his  full- 
ing mill,  where  he  manufactured  the  old  fashioned  cloth  and 
blankets,  became  the  owner  of  the  mills. 

The  large  number  of  these  early  mills  were  erected  and 
operated  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  but  this  one  was  built,  operated 
and  owned  by  a  person  of  German  descent,  and  has  never 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  these  sons  of  Teuton,     It 
had  seven  owners  in  108  years,  and  in  that  time  has  been  in 
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the  possession  of  the  Creamers  three  times,  and  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Minehart's  two  genrations. 

Charles  D.  Minehart,  the  present  owner  of  the  mill  intends 
to  tear  it  away  this  summer  and  will  erect  a  new  one  in  its 
room.  He  will  devote  part  of  the  mill  to  the  manufacture  of 
buckwheat  flour.  Buckwheat  was  once  raised  on  many  of 
these  slate  land  farms,  especially  on  the  newly  cleared  lands, 
and  60  years  since  the  music  of  the  flail  was  heard  under  the 
roof  of  the  old  thatched  barn  as  the  buckwheat  was  threshed 
out.  One  of  the  excuses  of  the  Whig  party  for  defeat  in  the 
"forties''  was  that  their  farmer  voters  stayed  at  home  to  thresh 
buckwheat.  The  growing  of  buckwheat  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  the  farm  crops,  and  we  may  expect  buckwheat 
patches  again  to  bloom  in  old  Lurgan  when  the  busy  bee  can 
gather  honey  to  mix  with  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage  in  the 
near  future. 

Frederick  Schroeder  Mill. 

We  follow  the  winding  Conodoguinet  as  it  runs  by  beauti- 
ful meadows,  or  curves  along  the  base  of  the  slate  hills,  until 
we  reach  the  road  from  Roxbury  to  Shippensburg.  At  this 
point  a  large  stone  merchant  mill  was  erected  about  1S07, 
by  Frederick  Schroeder.  It  was  said  he  was  one  of  the  cap- 
tured Hessians  who  came  into  the  valley  during  the  Revo- 
lution. The  mill  was  in  his  name  for  about  two  years,  when  it 
passed  to  the  Buckwalter  brothers.  Schroeder  later  lived  on 
the  hill  west  of  the  creek,  where  he  manufactured  the  eight 
day  clock,  which  is  now  so  much  sought  after.  He  also 
made  musical  clocks  of  which  one  that  my  informant  remem- 
bers played  several  tunes.  The  mill  changed  hands  several 
times,  and  one  of  its  later  owners  was  George  Smith.  He 
traded  his  mill  to  William  McClellan,  of  Strasburg,  for  a  store 
which  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  185 1.  On  his  ownership  the 
business  increased,  store,  tavern  and  other  trading  places  were 
opened  and  the  village  assumed  the  name  of  Fairview.  But 
it  was  not  its  destiny  to  be  known  by  that  name  which  its 
godfather  thought  so  apppropriate.  In  the  neighborhood  at 
that  time  lived  one  who  was  known  as  the  Irish  Doctor. 
What  his  abilities  in  the  line  of  his  profession  were,  I  never 
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knew,  but  he  could  readily  diagnose  a  glass  of  liquor.  He 
preferred  the  high  wines  or  alcohol,  diluted  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water.  Mr.  McClellan,  who  resided  at  Strasburg, 
was  on  a  visit  to  his  business  interests  at  Fairview  when 
he  was  met  by  the  Irish  Doctor,  who  was  usually  "slightly 
warped/'  He  accosted  Mr.  McClellan,  whose  reply  was 
aggravating  to  the  Doctor,  and  with  an  oath  he  said  he 
might  go  to  his  Glory's  Bizzard  and  never  return.  The  little 
hamlet  from  that  day  took  the  name  of  Buzzard's  Giory  and 
retained  it  until  the  wise  acres  of  the  post  office  department, 
who  are  expected  to  earn  their  salary,  named  it  Mongul.  One 
night  in  185 1,  the  mill  was  burned,  and  one  of  frame  took  the 
place  of  the  stone  structure  that  had  so  long  served  the  com- 
munity and  its  owners.  It  is  now  an  overall  factory  and  gives 
employment  to  a  number  of  persons. 

One  of  the  traditional  stories  about  Schroeder  in  that  com- 
munity, is  that  on  the  black  November  night  of  1835,  the  old 
Hessian  soldier  lay  a  dying.  The  wildest  winds  of  winter 
roared  around  his  house.  The  watchers  sat  silent  within ; 
the  clock-maker,  soldier  and  miller  talked  in  broken  sentences 
of  his  childhood,  of  his  fatherland,  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  that 
King  George  had  hired  to  help  fight  his  battles  and  just  as 
his  soul  that  had  been  shut  in  for  fourscore  years  departed, 
the  old  clock  in  the  corner  suddenly  stopped,  rallied,  played 
the  "Dead  March  in  Saul"  and  then  all  was  silent,  and  iiever 
were  its  melodies  heard  again. 

John  Maclay  Mill. 

Further  down  the  creek  the  Maclay's  located  about  1740. 
and  later  a  grist  and  saw  mill  were  erected.  It  has  long  been 
claimed  that  this  was  the  first  grist  mill  erected  on  the  Cono- 
doguinet,  and  was  built  in  1754  and  rebuilt  in  17S4.  This 
date,  if  correct,  would  antedate  all  others  and  make  it  the  nrst 
mill  operated  in  Lurgan  township.  In  the  "Maclay  book" 
this  record  of  its  date  of  erection  is  made  by  the  author  who 
writes  a  letter  answering  my  inquiry  that  his  statement  is 
baiod  on  Dr.  Eagle's  .statement  and  I  presume  he  h 
reason  tor  it.     The  authoritv  then  comes  back  to  the  tradition 
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which  is  often  wrong.  My  search  among  the  records  failed 
to.  find  any  evidence  that  it  was  built  before  1784.  The  Ma- 
clays  appear  on  the  tax  list  of  Cumberland  county,  with  lands, 
personal  property  and  a  "still/1  but  it  is  not  until  the  erection 
of  Franklin  county  that  the  name  of  Maclay  appears  as  the 
owner  of  a  mill  in  Lurgan  township.  All  the  other  mills 
appear  on  these  tax  lists  and  it  is  not  probable  and  it  would 
be  remarkable  that  a  grist  mill  in  a  place  so  public  and  in  a 
name  so  well  known  could  have  escaped  the  gatherers  of  taxes 
for  thirty  years.  It  has  long  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  mill  on  the  Conodoguinet,  but  until  newer  and 
better  evidence  is  furnished  it  must  yield  this  honor  to  the 
McAllister  mill,  at  Roxbury. 

Charles  Maclay  and  his  brother  John  Maclay,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Chester  county,  removed 
about  1740,  to  what  was  then  Hopewell  township,  Cumber- 
land county,  now  Lurgan,  and  settled  on  these  lands.  They 
have  been  in  the  Maclay  name  since  then  and  the  mill  erected 
about  1784,  has  been  owned  and  operated  by  the  Maclay's. 
Its  present  owner  is  James  H.  Maclay,  a  lineal  decendant  of 
John  Maclay,  the  early  settler.     It  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 

"  since  and  a  portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  original  mill  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  has 
lately  been  changed  from  a  buhr  to  a  roller  mill. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  Maclay  mill  written  by  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Maclay,  and  printed  in  the  News,  of  Shippensburg,  the  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  mill  is  placed  in  1784,  which  agrees  with 
the  list  of  assessments. 

The -Mac-lays  were  people  of  prominence  and  influence  and 
we  find  them  active  in  church,  business  and  occupying  offi- 
cial positions  in  county,  State  and  Nation.  In  the  provincial 
conference  held  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  1776,  John  Maclay,  of 
Lurgan,  sat  as  a  member.     He  was  a  ruling  elder  in  Middle 

•  Spring  congregation.  Charles  Maclay  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  service.  William  Maclay  was  a  member  of 
the  L'nited  States  Senate.  Samuel  Maclay,  of  Lurgan.  was 
also  a  member  of  the  same  body.  Another.  William 
Maclay,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  John  Maclay  and  later 
David  Maclay  represented  this  county  in  the  State  Legisla- 
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ture.     In  Dr.  Egle's  Pennsylvania's  genealogies  can  be  found 
a  full  account  of  this  prominent  family  of  Lurgan  township. 

James  Piper  Mill. 

We  have  followed  the  sparkling  Conodoguinet  as  it  passes 
the  busy  mills,  the  quiet  farmhouses  and  the  thriving  villages. 
We  have  enjoyed  its  charm  as  it  runs  by  stretches  of  level 
meadows  or  curves  along  the  base  of  the  slate  hills,  until  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  Middle  Spring  flows  in.  This 
stream  rises  in  the  South  mountain  where  it  is  known  as 
Mean's  Run,  flowing  through  Shippensburg,  it  changes  to  the 
Branch,  and  further  on  becomes  Middle  Spring.  As  early 
as  1 740  it  was  called  Midway  Spring,  at  Shippensburg.  Xear 
its  junction  in  1767.  James  Piper  erected  a  grist  mill,  which 
five  years  later  became  the  property  of  John  Strain.  In  1779 
it  came  into  possession  of  Capt.  William  Strain,  who  operated 
it  for  a  long  term  of  years.  It  was  burned  in  1888,  and  never 
rebuilt.  The  foundation  of  the  old  dam  remains,  and  the 
wheels  are  slowly  dropping  away.  When  I  visited  its  site 
the  rippling  waters,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  were  the  sounds  that  made  music  on  that  day  in 
June,  instead  of  the  turning  mill  wheels. 

Capt.  Strain  earned  his  title  in  the  Revolution  in  command 
of  a  company  composed  of  many  of  his  neighbors.  One  of 
his  descendants  has  in  his  possession  a  sword  which  it  is  claim- 
ed was  captured -from  a  British  officer  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  early  mill  race,  traces  of  which  are  plainly  seen,  had  its 
head  at  the  clam  a  half  mile  above  the  mill,  but  later  a  dam. 
was  built  at  the  mill,  and  the  early  one  went  out  of  use.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  race  was  dug  by  Hessians  whom  Capt. 
^Strain  brought  from  New  Jersey  after  their  surrender  to  die 
Continental  forces. 

Isaac  G.  Strain,  one  of  the  descendants,  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Franklin  county,  in  182 1,  and  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  1837,  and  promoted  to  a  lieutenantcy  Feb.  27, 
1850.  In  1845  ne  lecl  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Lower  California.  Later  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"The  Cordilleras  and  the  Pampas,"  the  results  oi  an  overland 
expedition  from  Valpariso  to  Rio  Janeiro,  made  with  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  navy  department.  In  1850  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission that  located  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  At  the  instance  of  our  government  he 
led  an  exploring  expedition  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  .  J.  T.  Headley,  in  an  interesting  article  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May. 
1855,  gave  an  account  of  their  sufferings  and  privations  and 
the  result  of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant  Strain  was  a  member 
of  the  Geographical  and  other  bodies  to  which  he  contributed 
interesting  and  valuable  papers.  He  was  one  of  the  party 
which  took  the  soundings  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  preparatory 
to  the  laying  of  the  first  cable  under  its  waters.  These  ob- 
servations were  printed  in  book  form.  Lieutenant  Strain 
who  died  May  14,  1857,  was  one  of  Lurgan's  citizens  who  at- 
tained to  prominence  and  distinguishment  and  yet  almost  un- 
known to-day  in  his  native  township. 

*    — 

Samuel  McCune  Mill. 

A  short  distance  above  the  Strain  mill  we  reach  a  stone 
grist  mill  which  was  built  about  1775,  by  Samuel  McCune. 
It  was  later  owned  by  his  son.  John  McCune.  and  next  by 
Alexander  McCune.  This  mill  is  yet  standing  and  its  water 
power  is  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  light  for 
Shippensburg.  It  now  has  a  pair  of  chopping  stones  for 
grinding  corn,  rye,  etc.,  for  feed.  It  has  been  standing  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  and  is  the  oldest  mill 
by  twenty  years  in  Lurgan  township.  It  is  a  typical  mill  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  great  fire  place  is  in  the  cor- 
ner with  a  huge  hewed  oak  log  across  its  opening.  Samuel 
McCune  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolution  in  Col.  William 
Clark's  battalion,  and  in  camp  at  Ticonderogo.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  prominence  and  among  his  descendants  are  attor- 
neys, ministers,  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  and  in  other 
walks  of  life  as  well.  Mrs.  John  I.  Cox.  of  Shippensburg; 
Misses  Hattie  and  Eva  Wylie  and  Samuel  Wylie.  children 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Wylie.  of  Middle  Spring,  are  among 
his  descendants.  The  farm  adjoining  the  old  mill  is  a  part  oi 
the  original  tract  and  since  it  was  granted  to  McCune  by  the 
Pcnns  has  never  been  out  of  the  name. 
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Among  the  effects  of  the  late  William  D.  McCune,  of 
Middle  Spring,  a  descendant  of  Captain  Samuel  McCune  who 
erected  this  mill  there  was  found  recently  an  account  book  of 
Captain  Samuel  McCune  which  was  used  in  his  business  as  a 
miller,  distiller  and  farmer.  The  initial  entry  in  this  account 
book  is  the  roll  of  Captain  McCune's  company  of  revolution- 
ary service  made  by  his  own  hand,  bearing  date  August  13, 
1776.  This  roll  is  published  for  the  first  time  and  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  the  descendants  of  these  patriots.  I  am  in- 
debted to  John  C.  McCune,  of  New  York  City,  for  his 
courtesy  in  furnishing  a  copy  of  the  company  roll  made 
from  the  old  account  book  in  his  possession. 


A  roll  of  Capt.  Samuel  McCune's  Company,  Philadelphia, 
the  13th  of  August,  1776: 


Samuel  McCune,   Captain, 
Robt.  Darlington,   1st  Lieut., 


John  McClintock, 
James  Clark, 

Wm.  Hamilton,   Sr., 
Wm.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
Samuel  Bratton, 
John  Smith, 
John  Simmeral, 
Daniel  Parkison, 
James  Simmeral, 
Robert  Gibb, 
Robert  Blair. 
William  Davis, 
John  Wills, 
James  Mickey, 
Robert  Brown, 
John  Gray, 
John  Boggs, 
Joseph  Pitta. 
William  Henderson, 
James  Sterret, 
Matthew  Thompson, 
Andrew  Mcllvaln,   Sr. 
Lieorgtj  Weir. 
Uamcy   Daughcrty, 


Robt.  Quigley,  2d  Lieut.. 
James  McFarlan,  Ensign. 


Sergeants; 


William  Greer, 
Geo.  Hamilton, 

John   Ireland, 
Joseph  Crawford 
Bartly  Noble, 
John  Hannah, 
William  Morrow, 
John  Grahames, 
Joseph  Thompson, 
John  Orion, 
Mathew  Hays, 
George  McXeely, 
Hugh  Moriorty, 
Thomas   Hazy, 
Thomas  Stevenson, 
James  McMullen, 
Robert  McComb, 
Patrick  Kilgour, 
Hugh   Robinson, 
Henry  Ferguson, 
Allen  Nesbit, 
Nathaniel   Smith, 
John   McGaffas*. 
James  Smith, 
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Andrew  Mcllvain,  Jr.,  Mathew  Adams, 

William  Trawsdal,  Lary  Clinchy, 

William  Gray,  William  Smallman, 

James  Randal,  David  Hannah, 

Samuel  Simmison,  John  Nelson, 

Edward  Burk,  "  Valentine  Delahunt, 

Daniel  McMannamy,  James  McCune, 

Daniel  Daugherty,  John  Wallace, 

John  Jennens,  Philip  Freeman, 

Samuel  Driver,  Robert  Stewart, 

John  Whirry,  Hugh  Alexander. 

N.  B. — Every  man  received  a  priming  wire  and  brush  at 
Philadelphia  except  the  Captain. 

'David  Hayes  Mill. 

A  short  distance  above  was  an  oil  mill,  built  by  David 
Hayes,  who  settled  here  about  1800.  A  few  years  later. 
about  181 7,  his  son,  Wilson  Hayes,  introduced  a  carding  ma- 
chine, which  manufactured  wool  into  rolls  ready  for  spinning 
and  weaving.  Later  it  became  a  clover  mill  and  then  disap- 
peared. In  1838,  a  Mr.  Brady,  of  Chambersburg,  had  on  ex- 
hibition at  this  mill  a  threshing  machine,  the  first  one  in  the 
community.  The  grain  was  spread  on  a  cloth  which  carried 
it  to  the  cylinder  similar  to  a  carding  machine.  \Y.  A.  Cox. 
who  was  attending  school  at  Shady  Grove,  went  over  to  this 
mill  with  a  number  of  boys  to  see  it  work.  When  they  re- 
turned to  school  their  reward  was  a  good  flogging  by  Robert 
Hunter,  the  teacher.  He  lies  sleeping  in.  Middle  Spring 
grave  yard,  and  on  his  tomb  is  the  epitaph : 

My  race  is  run. 

Yours  is  running. 
Prepare  for  death 

For  judgment's  coming. 

Christian  Gish  Mills. 

Going  up  the  stream  we  reach  the  lands  of  the  historic  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Middle  Spring,  that  sent  so  many  of  its 
members  to  the  front  in  the  days  when  our  forefathers  were 
fighting  for  independence.  Nearly  opposite  stood  the  h< 
mill  and  saw  mill  of  Christian  Gish,  which  were  built  in  1783. 
They  appear  on  the  tax  list  from  1783  to  1789,  111  the  name  of 
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George  Gish,  but  1792,  when  the  properties  were  conveyed  to 
Christian  Hoover,  of "  Manchester,  York  county,  for  925 
pounds,  it  was  done  by  Christian  Gish.  On  May  17,  1803, 
the  owner  conveyed  this  108  acres,  27  perches,  to  Samuel  Cox 
for  1,600  pounds,  having-  erected  thereon  a  saw  mill,  a  hemp 
mill  and  a  fulling  mill.  Mr.  Cox  added  a  chopping  mill.  A 
short  distance  below  it  about  1831,  was  an  axe  factory,  oper- 
ated by  David  Pugh,  where  the  work  was  all  done  by  hand. 
Later  John  Cox  erected  a  building  on  the  stream  above  his 
mills,  where  water  power  was  used  for  grinding  the  axes 
ready  for  market.  This  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J. 
Brady,  of  Lancaster  county.  In  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
Mount  Joy  and  a  large  establishment  has  grown  out  of  his 
early  industry.  David  Pugh  was  a  visionary  man,  always 
ready  to  take  up  with  some  new  thing.  When  the  Thomp- 
sonian  theory  of  medicine  was  at  its  height  of  popularity,  he 
read  the  books  of  its  advocacy  and  spent  much  time  in  the 
fields  digging  the  roots  of  herbs,  comparing  them  with  the 
illustrations  and  testing  their  merits  by  taste  until  he  was 
sickened  by  their  poison  and  then  abandoned  the  system. 
He  removed  his  factory  to  the  Conodoguinet,  below  Schroe- 
ders  mill.  From  there  he  removed  to  near  Westminister, 
Maryland,  where  he  made  a  purchase  in  the  Chinquapin  coun- 
try. A  pair  of  Mormon  missionaries  converted  him  to  their 
belief  and  they  took  up  their  abode  with  him.  The  new 
church  progressed  favorably  until  one  of  the  pair  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Pugh  that  she  should  become  his  spiritual  wife.  The 
tfood  wife  did  not  relish  this  phase  of  the  religion,  and  forth- 
with proceeded  to  her  husband's  shop,  and  gave  him  the  op- 
tion of  her  departure  or  the  Mormon's.  Pugh  was  a  big. 
brawny  man,  six  feet,  four,  and  for  answer  he  quickly  went  to 
his  home,  kicked  the  missionaries  out  and  broke  up  this 
•  Mormon  settlement. 

The  winter  of  1856-7  was  one  of  severe  cold  and  much 
snow,  and  stretched  far  into  the  spring  months.  As  late  as 
ihe  first  week  of  April  there  were  seven  inches  of  ice  on  the 
♦diddle  Spring,  and  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  One 
•  f  ti.c.-e  afternoons  of  April,  a  south  wind  sprang  up  and  dur- 
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ing  the  night  a  great  rain  fell.  A  result  was  a  big  flood  that 
swept  the  ice  away  taking  with  it  every  dam  on  this  stream, 
from  its  head  to  its  mouth.  The  Cox  dam  was  among  them 
and  the  saw  mill  also.  The  Cox  mills  never  resumed  work 
and  the  old  stone  fulling  mill  became  for  many  years  a  dwell- 
ing. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  Cox  family  in  this  valley  was  Wil- 
liam Cox,  who  emigrated  from  Whitehaven,  England,  and 
settled  in  Shippensburg.  He  was  a  whitesmith  by  trade  and  in 
some  of  the  old  houses  in  Shippensburg  can  be  seen  the  locks 
of  his  manufacture.  In  those  days  horse  stealing  was  a  thriv- 
ing business  and  the  many  horses  turned  into  pasture  on  the 
"barrens"  were  made  the  more  secure  with  lock  and  key.  A 
wooden  bow  around  the  neck  and  fastened  at  the  fetlock,  was 
made  safer  by  a  peculiar  lock  and  ingeneous  key  of  Mr.  Cox's 
invention. 

His  grandson,  Captain  Paden  Cox,  ran  the  fulling  mill  at 
the  age  of  21.  One  day  the  Mexican  war  fever  seized  him 
and  walking  off  to  Chambersburg  he  enlisted  under  Captain 
Moore,  who  was  recruiting  for  the  service.  After  his  return 
to  his  home  he  often  drilled  Captain  Carey's  company,  of 
Shippensburg,  from  his  good  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
learned  in  the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war  he 
resided  in  Lyons,  Iowa,  and  raised  a  company  that  went  to 
the  front.  He  was  wounded  at  Pittsburg  Landing  and  unfitted 
for  future  service  on  the  field.  John  I.  Cox,  his  brother  is 
the  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

•  Robert  Chambers  Mill 

A  short  distance  above  these  mills,  on  the  Cumberland 
county  side  of  Middle  Spring,  at  a  date  I  have  not  fully  ascer- 
tained, Robert  Chambers,  whose  lands  adjoined  the  glebe  of 
Middle  Spring,  erected  and  operated  a  grist  mill.  Robert 
Chambers  was  a  brother  of  Benjamin  Chambers,  who  settled 
at  Falling  Spring  in  1730.  Robert  at  the  same  time  locating 
near  Middle  Spring. 

The  lands  on  which  Robert  Chambers  located  in  1730  were 
granted  him  by  the  proprietaries  in  1737.  and  most  of  :' 
remained  in  his  possession  for  almost  half  a  century. 
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In  1748  Robert  Chambers  was  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
his  brother.  Colonel  Benjamin  Chambers.  He  was  among 
the  first  justices  of  Cumberland  county,  having  been  appoint- 
ed in  1750.  When  he  reached  his  fiftieth  year  he  married 
Mary  Caldwell,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Caldwell,  and  by  this 
marriage  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 

None  of  his  descendants  are  residents  of  that  community, 
but  are  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  During  the 
Revolution,  possibly  in  1777  or  jS.  he  removed  to  Buffalo 
Valley,-  then  Northumberland  county,  now  Union.  The  in- 
roads of  the  Indians  in  that  portion  caused  his  return  to  the 
Cumberland  Valley  where  he  died  in  17S0  or  81,  but  the  place 
of  his  burial  is  not  known. 

Among  his  sons  was  Robert  Chambers,  who  married  Mary 
Culbertson,  likely  a  descendant  of  Andrew  Culbertson.  who 
married  Mrs.  Colwell.  the  mother  of  James  Colwell.  Rob- 
ert's wife,  Mary,  died  in  Buffalo  Valley  and  he  again  married. 
He  served  as  a  private  in  the  Revolution  in  Captain  George 
Bell's  marching  company.  Perhaps  his  latest  transaction  in 
Cumberland  county  was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  which 
is  on  the  records  in  Carlisle.  It  bears  date  November,  1793. 
and  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  Middle  Spring  church,  a  tract 
of  land  containing  49  acres,  110  perches,  and  called  "Mount 
Hope,"  adjoining  James  Colwell,  Conrad  Fishburn  and  Chris- 
tian. Gish,  and  lying  in  Franklin  and  Cumberland  counties. 
It  embraced  the  grave  yards,  the  stone  meeting  house  and 
other  improvements.  The  consideration  was  one  Spanish 
dollar  and  other  valuable  considerations.  The  deed  was  ac- 
knowledged before.  James  Lowery,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Cumberland  county,  at  different  times,  that  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers, on  April  8,  1794.  The  grantors  were  John  Maclay,  of 
Franklin  county,'  Francis  Campbell,  of  Shippensburg  town- 
ship, merchant.  William  Duncan,  of  Cumberland  county,  yeo- 
man, and  Robert  Chambers,  of  Northumberland  county,  yoe- 
nian.  The  trustees  at  that  time  were:  John  Mc Knight, 
Wm,  Montgomery,  John  Woods.  John  MeComb.  John  Ma- 
clay, Jr.,  David  Mahan,  John  HerrotL.  Wm.  Scott.  Robert 
Culbertson.  David  McKnijJtit.  Uichard  Rogers  and  Matthew 
Henderson. 
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On  April  29,  1777,  by  deed  of  Robert  Chambers  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  34  acres,  91  perches  and  27  acres,  119  perches,  in  all 
62  acres,  on  one  of  which  tracts  was  the  mill,  passed  to  the 
.ownership  of  Christian  Gish.  The  mill  property  passed  from 
Gish  to  John  Hoover,  then  to  Joseph  Duncan,  who,  in.  1794, 
sold  it  to  Peter  Bonebrake.  Its  next  owner  was  Michael 
Longenecker,  who  came  into  possession  in  1795,  and  his  ad- 
ministrators by  deed  conveyed  the  property  to  Peter  Creamer, 
January  4,  1806.  Mr.  Creamer  was  a  large  real  estate  holder 
but  the  decrease  in  values  after  the  inflations  caused  by  the 
war  of  1 81 2  forced  him  to  sell  a  portion  and  thus  greatly 
decreased  them.  In  181 1,  his  assessment  on  the  tax  lists  of 
Cumberland  county  were : 

520  acres  cleared  land, $17,030 

Mountain  lands, .        500 

Grist  mill, 4,000 

Distillery, 200 


$21,730 

As  the  records  show  there  was  a  distillery  on  these  prem- 
ises at  that  time.  Many  long  years  since  the  mill  ceased  oper- 
ations and  its  site  is  now  marked  by  a  portion  of  the  walls,  a 
pile  of  stones  and  the"  traces  of  a  dam  and  race.  For  a  long 
period  the  mill  stood  idle  with  its  machinery  in  it,  but  as  time 
passed  on,  it  began  to  fall  to  pieces  and  the  descendants  of 
Peter  Creamer,  then  in  possession,  gathered  the  old  iron  and 
'  metal  together  and  left  it  on  a  pile.  One  night  while  they 
slept  some  avaricious  men  of  Shippeusburg  stole  the  material 
and  turned  it  into  cash  without  division  with  the  owners. 
Thus  disappeared  the  working  parts  of  the  mill  whose  begin- 
ning dates  back  almost  a  century  and  a  half. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  tax  lists  of  Cumberland  county. 
prior  to  1765.  and  the  fact  that  the  land  from  its  tirst  settle- 
ment up  to  1777.  was  in  the  ownership  of  Robert  Chambers. 
there  is  nothing  on  its  records  to  show  any  improvements. 
no  date  earlier  than  1765  can  be  found  for  the  building  of  this 
mill.  Robert  Chambers  was  a  miller  by  trade  and  he  erected 
it  as  soon  as  there  was  a  profitable  need  for  a  mill  in  his  com- 
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munity.  From  what  I  can  gather  about  the  mill  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  mill  to  which 
Charles  Swaine  refers  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Morris,  bearing 
date  June  14,  1755,  is  the  Robert  Chambers  mill.  This  would 
make  it  the  oldest  mill  between  McAllister's  Run,  Cumber- 
land county,  and  Falling  Spring,  Franklin  county.     ' 


John  Colwell  Mill 

The  value  of  mill  property  caused  every  available  water 
power  along  Middle  Spring  to  be  put  into  use.  Just  above 
the  Chambers  mill,  John  Colwell  erected  a  grist  mill  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  land  of  his  father, 
James  Colwell,  came  into  his  possession  by  deed  of  survey,  in 
1776,  August  1,  from  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
April  3,  1797,  James  Colwell  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  owing  to 
their  natural  affection  for  their  son  John,  conveyed  10  acres, 
58  perches  to  John  Colwell,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever, 
with  the  privilege  of  the  Middle  Spring  for  the  use  of  the 
grist  mill,  that  the  said  John  Colwell  is  now  erecting.  The 
price  he  paid  was  five  shilling  and  in  "case  his  wife,  Agnes, 
survived  him  then  the  said  John  Colwell  was  to  pay  her  an 
annuity  of  fifteen  pounds."  He  also  reserved  the  privilege  of 
making'  bridges  across  the  mill  races  at  whatever  points  they 
might  agree  upon.  The  deed  was  acknowledged  before  John 
Heap,  of  Shippensburg,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  mill  was  completed  before  1800  and  run  by  John  Col- 
well until  his  death,  Jan.  28,  1S31.  By  will  dated  January  4. 
1831,  in  the  division  of  his  property,  he  gave  his  son,  James 
S.  Colwell,  the  choice  of  properties  Nos.  1  and  2.  He  chose 
No.  1,  on  which  was  the  mill.  Capt.  James  S.  Colwell.  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Carlisle  bar,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
company  at  Antietam,  and  on  April  1,  1864,  this  mill  prop- 
erty was  disposed  of  by  the  guardians  of  his  minor  children. 
It  has  changed  ownership  a  number  of  times  and  is  now 
owned  and  operated  by  Henry  Houser.  and  although  the 
same  old  mill  of  i?oo.  it  continues  at  its  original  work,  but 
with  modern  methods. 
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Andrew  Frazer  Mill. 

On  the  Franklin  county  side  of  the  stream  a  mill  was  built 
by  Andrew  Frazer.  In  1824  he  erected  an  oil  mill;  in  1831 
,  he  operated  a  chopping-  mill,  also  a  fulling  mill,  which  in  1833 
was  rented  by  James  B.  Orr  and  James  Breckenridge.  About 
1838  it  became  a  grist  mill  and  is  now  a  roller  mill.  Andrew 
Frazer  was  a  citizen  of  prominence  and  active  in  public  affairs. 
Some  of  his  descendants  are  residents  of  Chambersburg.  He 
died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  Middle  Spring  church 
on  a  Sabbath  morning  during  the  public  services,  in  March, 
1859. 

Robert  Peebles  Mill. 

As  we  move  up  the  stream  we  reach  a  water  power  on 
•which  a  stone  mill  was  erected  in  1791.  by  Capt.  Robert 
Peebles.  Capt.  Peebles  was  born  about  1750,  and  was  a  son 
of  James  Peebles,  and  a  blacksmith  by  occupation.  He  en- 
-  listed  in  the  service  in  1777.  and  was  second  lieutenant  in  the 
7th  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  later  became  a 
captain.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  appointed  the 
first  postmaster  of  Shippensburg,  in  1790.  He  died  in  18 12 
and  is  buried  in  Middle  Spring  churchyard.  His  mansion 
house  was  one  of  those  close  to  the  county  boundary  line,  and 
part  of  it  lies  in  Cumberland  county.  In  his  will  he  says. 
"and  further  1  do  hereby  order  and  direct,  that  in  case  any 
difference,  shall  arise  in  opinion  respecting  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  by  my  heirs,  in  such  case  I  order  that  the  par- 
ties shall  choose  three  or  five  men  of  good  reputation,  who 
shall  determine  the  matter,  and  I  allow  that  no  matter  of  this 
kind  shall  have  more  than  two  meetings  and  shall  be  final 
when  conducted  in  a  reasonable  and  legal  form.  The  heirs 
were  disatished,  and  according  to  the  will  the  following 
persons  were  appointed  to  settle  the  differences:  Win.  Rip- 
pey,  Sr.,  Saml.  Cox,  David  McKnight.  Rpbt.  Parker.  Esq.. 
Benj.  Reynolds,  who  met  Aug.  18.  [812,  and  did  order  cer- 
tain shares  to  be  laid  off  to  each  oi  said  heirs. .  James  and 
John  had  released  to  Robert,  and  he.  acting  for  Hugh,  was 
entitled  to  one-third  •  >i  the  real  estate  which  contained  n<  irl) 
six  hundred  acres.. with  improvements.     On  account  of  sen- 
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iority  he  was  to  have  the  first  choice  and  received  180  acres, 
130  perches.  This  action  enabled  him  to  convey  to  Robert 
Hayes  91  acres  and  104  perches,  on  which  were  the  mansion 
house,  grist  mill  and  other  improvements,  for  $10,454.84. 

Its  next  owner  was  Daniel  Henderson,  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Shippensburg.  His  son,  Samuel  D.  Hen- 
derson, succeeded  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  owned  the 
Reynolds  mill  above  town.  James  Elden,  the  father  of  Prof. 
Elden,  of  the  normal  school  at  Shippensburg,  operated  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  his  estate  sold  it  to  James  H.  Wallace. 
By  will,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Gen.  David  Middlecauif.  At  her  death  he  became  the 
owner.  It  was  idle  and  going  to  ruin  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  some  years  since  it  was  torn  down  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  site. 

Benjamin  Reynolds  Mill. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  at  the  edge  of  Shippens- 
burg is  a  grist  mill  erected  in  1783  by  Benjamin  Reynolds. 
Its  owners  were  John  Reynolds,  John  Maclay,  Robert  Snod- 
grass,  David  Xevin,  Thomas  P.  Blair,  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank  of  Shippensburg.  It  is  now  a  roller  mill  owned  and 
op.erated  by  Upton  Cook,  formerly  of  Ouincy  township. 

William  Reynolds  Mill. 

Just  above  Shippensburg,  on  the  Franklin  county  side  of 
the  stream,  was  erected  one  of  the  mills  about  whose  birth 
there  is  no  doubt.  An  old  account  book  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  one  of  his  descendants  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  gives  the  time.  This  book  was  used  by  a  black- 
smith, then  by  amiiller,  then  by  a  store-keeper,  next  the  ac- 
count book  of  a  tavern  at  Herron's  Branch,  and  finally  as  a 
diary  in  which  the  author  makes  the  entry  1798.  "Attended 
service  at  Middle  Spring,  did  not  hear  much  of  the  sermon." 
The  first  entry  in  this  book  is  dated  August,  1749.  Thomas 
McCall,  to  sharpening,  6  pence.  William  Reynolds  who 
was  the  second  owner  of  the  book,  made  this  entry  in  March. 
1764,  "Siindrv  expenses  towards  the  building  of  my  mill," 
the  first  entry  is,  "To  cash  given  the  Verneys,  10  shillings,  o 
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pence;"  another  is,  "14  hands  getting  logs,  14  shillings;  3 
gallons  liquor,  9  shillings;  cash  paid  William  Campbell,  4 
pounds,  15  shillings  and  1  pence;  diet  and  liquor,  3  pounds, 
15  pence;  the  total  cost  of  the  mill,  including  digging  of 
races,  276  pounds,  3  shillings,  3  pence."  William  Reynolds 
died  in  1766  and  the  mill  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
brother,  John  Reynolds.  It  remained  in  the  name  of  John 
and  his  heirs  until  about  1S10.  On  this  site  was  erected  the 
Metcalf  works,  one  of  Shippensburg's  industries. 

Samuel  Blythe  Mill. 

Following  the  stream  until  we  are  close  to  the  South  moun- 
tain we  reach  the  site  of  a  stone  mill  erected  about  1700,  by 
Samuel  Blythe.  There  was  a  saw  mill  as  early  as  1767.  This 
property  was  originally  owned  by  Benjamin  Blythe,  who 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  provincial  army.  Benjamin  was  in 
the  service  under  Capt.  Alexander  Culbertson,  and  was 
wounded  at  Bloody  Run,  Sept.  2,  1756.  He  was  a  colonel  in 
the  Cumberland  County  Associators,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  call  in  17S8,  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. He  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  among  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  valley.  He  built  the  stone  house  on  the  Wil- 
son Hays  farm  south  of  Shippensburg,  near  the  old  Balti- 
more road.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Middle  Spring  churchyard. 
This  mill  passed  from  the  ownership  of  Samuel  Blythe  rb 
George  W.  Hetrick,  a  former  Franklin  county  sheriff.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  James  Paxton  and  then  to  Thomas 
Chambers,  who  erected  Southampton  furnace.  During  the 
ownership  of  the  Paxtons.  the  asse-sor  returns  it  as  "falling 
to  pieces."  The  mill,  saw  mill  and  distillery  were  abandoned 
•long  since  and  the  remains  of  the  dam,  mill  race,  and  mill 
site  are  all  that  remain.  For  a  number  of  years  the  mill  was 
used  as  a  dwelling  and  one  of  the  occupants,  a  man  of  culture 
and  intelligence,  with  his  wife  lived  in  it.  One  oi  their  short- 
comings was  a  fondness  for  liquor.  The  result  was  frequent 
sprees,  and  before  these  ended  resulted  in  a  general  white- 
washing of  the  mill.  The  mill  was  torn  down  about  [857 
and  the  stones  burned  into  lime.     The  busv  wheel  is   - 
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the  saw  on  the  "up  and  down  mill,"  is  eaten  with  rust,  the 
blast  of  the  furnace  no  longer  echoes  and  re-echoes  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  song  of  birds  and  sighing  of  winds 
among  the  trees  are  the  sounds  that  break  the  stillness  of 
this  once  busy,  but  now  deserted  place.  The  stream  that 
turned  these  mills  is  now  one  of  the  sources  that  furnishes 
Shippensburg  with  its  supply  of  pure  mountain  water. 

John  Herron  Mill. 

Returning  to  Shippensburg  we  leave  it  at  the  west  end 
of  King  street  by  the  road  that  was  ordered  to  be  opened  by 
the  courts  of  Cumberland  county  to  James  McCallister's  mill 
in.  1767.  About  four  and  three-fourths  miles  we  reach  the 
Conddoguinet  at  Buzzard's  Glory,  at  which  John  YViers  forge 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream.  Crossing  the  stream 
we  pass  the  site  of  Holler's  oil,  clover  and  lathe  mills,  and 
just  as  we  come  in  sight  of  where  once  stood  the  Reed  fulling 
mill,  we  meet  Herron's  Branch  flowing  into  the  Conodo- 
guinet. 

A  half  mile  or  more  up  this  tributary  stands  a  quaint  old 
mill  whose  erection  was  begun  in  1793.  It  has  been  standing 
for  almost  107  years,  and  although  its  machinery  has  been  fre- 
quently changed,  it  is  still  in  operation. 

In  an  old  account  book  of  John  Herron's,  dating  back  to 
1792,  I  find  this  entry  August  20,  1793 : 

"This  day  agreed  with  Adam  Hildebrand  to  build  a  mer- 
chant mill  with  one  water  wheel,  two  pairs  of  stones,  three 
bolting  cloths,  rolling  screen  and  fan  hopper  boy,  with  other 
things  suitable,  for  74  pounds,  if  two  wheels,  two  hundred 
pounds,  the  one-half  to  be  paid  when  the  work  is  finished,  the 
other  in  six  months."     It  was  built  with  two  wheels  Feb.  7, 

J  794- 

"Agreed  with  Leonard  Louer  to  come  to  the  mill  March 
10,  1795." 

Jn._th.is  book, j\vhu:hjs_ well _pre served,  an  entry  dated  Feb- 
ruary 5,.,  LI94.  reads  ^  "James  Foland  and  Samuel  Cox  agreed 
to  quarry  out  the  stone  for  the  mill  house  for  10  pounds,  and 
help  to  put  them  out  of  the  quarry  on  the  wagon.      I  was  to 
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find  them  in  their  meals  and  four  gallons  of  whiskey."  From 
this  day  book  we  get  the  information  that  John  Davenport 
furnished  the  mill  irons  and  George  Foust,  blacksmith,  who 
resided  in  Culbertson's  Row,  turned  the  spindles.  John 
Smith  and  George  Miller  did  the  carpenter  work.  There  are 
many  other  charges  and  credits  and  memoranda  about  the 
mill  and  its  erection.  One  made  June  14,  1793,  makes  the 
statement  that  he  "settled  all  accounts  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  day  with  Elizabeth  Tate  for  her  part  of  the 
place/'  She  was  a  sister  of  John  Herron.  John  Sterrett, 
whom  tradition  says  owned  a  tannery  to  the  north  of.  the 
Middle  Spring  road  a  short  distance  from  the  Branch  was 
charged  as  follows:  "John  Sterret.  tanner,  1  hogskin,  17 
pounds  at  16  pence  per  pound,  5  shillings,  6  pence." 

David,  Francis,  William  and  James  Herron,  and  two  sisters 
emigrated  from  Ireland  and  settled  at  Pequa,  Chester  county, 
in  1734.  In  1738  they  removed  to  this  valley  and  located  at 
what  was  known  afterwards  as  Herron's  Branch.  Francis, 
who  married  Mary  McXutt,  remained  at  Herron's  Branch, 
while  David  removed  to  lands  along  the  Conodoguinet  near 
Maclay's  mill.  David  was  a  collector  of  colonial  taxes  from 
1740  to  1745  and  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  John  Blair  was 
an  elder  in  Middle  Spring  congregation.  Descendants  of 
Francis  Herron,  namely  Maj.  James  Herron,  owned  the  farm 
on  the  Shippensburg  road,  leading  across  the  north  moun- 
tain, lying  at  the  foot  of  Lee's  hill.  Another  the  farm  a  Half 
mile  east,  on  which  stands  a  stone  mansion  on  the  north  side 
of  same  road,  and  the  R.  Clark  Johnston  farm  near  the  turn- 
pike, south  of  Shippensburg,  belonged  to  another  descendant1. 
John  Herron  was  owner  of  the  original  farm,  the  mill  and 
other  real  estate.  These  lands  have  passed  out  of  the  name 
more  than  three  score  years  since  and  none  of  the  kith  or  kin 
remain  in  that  vicinity.  One  of  the  descendants  a  few  years 
ago  made  his  accustomed  visit  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  and 
made  inquiry  of  some  one  concerning  Herron's  Branch.  The 
one  questioned  replied  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  having 
never  heard  of  a  stream  of  that  name.  He  related  the  dis- 
couraging incident  to  a  friend  who  once  resided  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  remarked  that  since  even  the  name  is  unknown 


at  the  place  of  his  birth  he  would  never  make  another  visit 
to  the  spot  once  so  dear  to  and  so  much  cherished  in  his 
memory.  .  This  mill  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  John  R. 
Greenawalt. 

Peter  Shoaff  Mill. 

On  the  tax  lists  of  Letterkenny  township  in  1767,  there  ap- 
pears a  grist  mill  taxed  in  the  name  of  Peter  Shikes.  In  1768 
it  is  Peter  Sheck;  in  1769  it  is  assessed  in  Lurgan  township 
under  the  name  of  Peter  Shake;  in  1773  it  is  Peter  Short; 
1774,  Peter  Shoarr;  in  1775,  Peter  Shove;  1776,  the  same; 
in  1778,  it  is  Peter  Shap;  1779  it  becomes  Peter  Shaft;  in 
1780,  Peter  ShurYe;  in  1781,  Peter  Shafe;  1782  it  again  returns 
to  Peter  Shaft;  in  1783  it  is  taxed  as  Peter  Shoaff,  and  so  re- 
mains during  his  ownership.  Errors  in  the  spelling  of  names 
and  the  location  of  assessed  property  is  sometimes  wrong. 
The  mill  of  Samuel  McCune,  also  the  Willliam  Reynolds  mill, 
both  in  Lurgan  township,  were  assessed  in  the  adjoining 
townships  of  Cumberland  county,  also  after  the  erection  of 
Franklin  county  and  the  formation  of  Southampton  township. 
This  mill  was  undoubtedly  the  mill  on  the  Row  Run  and  the 
first  mill  on  this  site  was  erected  in  1766,  by  Peter  ShoarT,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  James  Shoaff,  April  12,  1793,  and  he  con- 
veyed it  to  John_Herron  in  October .13,  1799.  In  about  1801 
it  passed  into  the  ownership  of  David  Gish,  a  resident  of 
Lancaster  county,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Switzerland.* 
The  consideration  was  1,200  pounds,  and  these  transfers  in- 
cluded the  farms.  Mr.  Gish  was  a  progressive  man,  and  his 
industry  and  enterprise  manifested  itself  in  his  community. 
1  he  increasing  patronage  of  his  mill  necessitated  its  enlarge- 
ment. In  18 18  he  erected  a  new  stone  mill  around  the  orig- 
inal log  mill,  which  was  kept  in  operation  during  the  building 
as  long  as  possible.  When  the  new  mill  reached  the  stage 
in  its  erection  that  the  old  one  had  to  cease  running,  the  log 
mill  was  then  removed,  and  the  new,  enlarged,  and  improved 
niijl  was  soon  in  operation.  Later  he  erected  a  saw  mill, 
which  doubtless  did  its  full  share  in  denuding  the  surrounding 
country  of  its  valuable  timber.  • 

I  he  dam,  in  connection  with  the  mill,  was  one-fourth  of  a 


I 
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mile  above  the  mill  and  its  capacity  for  furnishing  power  was 

I  not  as  great  as  Mr.  Gish  desired.     He  conceived  the  idea  of 

turning  the  waters  of  Muddy  Run  to  his  own  use  by  cutting 
a  channel  through  the  slate  hill.  He  began  work  on  the 
erection  of  a  dam  close  to  his  mill.  Before  he  had  done  much 
work  on  it  he  died,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  About 
1854,  the  then  owner  of  the  mill,  erected  a  dam  on  the  site 
he  had  made,  and  the  large  meadow  is  covered  with  water 
without  utilizing  the  other  stream.  This  was  the  first  mill  in 
this  section  to  pack  rlour  by  machinery,  and  its  first  packer 

I  was  the  invention  of  Abram  Kauffman,  of  Orrstown.     After 

the  death  of  David  Gish  the  mill  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  William  Orr,  John  Gish,  David  Seavers,  William  Rankin, 
John  Hinzey,  John  Orr  and  others.  During  the  ownership 
of  John  Orr  it  was  largely  a  merchant  mill  and  its  products 
were  shipped  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

\  The  stone  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1881  and  one  of 

frame  took  its  place.     A  notorious  character  in  the  neighbor- 

•    hood  was  suspected  as  the  incendiary  and  was  arrested,  tried 

I  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  and  served  his 

term.   ■  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  did  not  commit 

i  the  crime,  but  one  of  his  companions,  in  obedience  to  his 

orders,  did  the  firms:.  The  frame  mill  was  destroyed  bv  fire 
in  1900,  during  the  ownership  of  J.  H.  Smith.  A  small 
wooden  building  with  chopping  stone,  etc.,  has  taken  its  stead.  - 
During  the  Indian  incursions  in  1756,  or  later  an  Indian  wa~s 
killed  and  buried  in  the  garden.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  lived  a  family,  Stahl  bv  name,  who  buried  their  kettles, 
pans,  pots  and  other  articles  of  iron.  The  story  runs  that  they 
could  never  find  the  hiding  place  and  a  spring  issuing  from 
this  hillside  was  so  impregnated  with  iron  as  to  render  it 
.unfit  for  use. 

The  descendants  of  Peter  ShoafT  generally  removed  to  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  many 
of  them  became  persons  of  prominence,  influence  and  wealth 
in  their  communities.  Hon.  Samuel  Shoaff,  of  Camden.  In- 
diana, served  several  terms  in  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
David  ShoafF  was  a  Methodist  minister  of  distinction,  wh  SC 
wife  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Shippensburg  before  her  mar- 
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riage.  James  Shoaff  was  interested  with  Judge  Hanna.  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  railroad.  His  fam- 
ily went  to  Ft.  Wayne  when  it  was  a  wilderness.  Thomas  B. 
Shoaff,  when  young,  removed  from  Ft.  Wayne  to  New  York, 
where  he  afterwards  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
B.  Shoaff  &  Co.,  wholesale  rug  importers,  and  amassed  a  large 
fortune.  Philip  Shoaff  of  Fort  Wayne,  settled  in  Salt  Lake, 
and  became  the  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Yidette.  but  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Mormons,  removed  to  California.  John 
Shoaff  served  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  Indiana.  Sam- 
uel Breckenridge,  of  Culbertson's  Row,  married  a  Miss  Shoaff 
and  from  this  marriage  comes  the  Breckenridge  family,  of 
Fayetteville.  Sarah  Shoaff  married  James  Blair,  of  Lurgan 
township,  and  among  their  descendants  are  the  late  William 
H.  Blair,  of  Orrstown  and  James  T.  Blair,  of  Greenville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  Stumbaugh  Mill. 

Where  the  Row  dam  is  located,  Lawrence  Stumpack,  now 
Stumbaugh,  in  1780,  operated  a  still,  and  in  1781  a  saw  mill 
and  a  log  grist  mill  in  1783.  About  1798  or  1799,  Levi  Stum- 
baugh erected  the  present  stone  mill.  In  1812  Daniel  Wun- 
derlich,  of  Cumberland  county,  became  its  owner  and  re- 
moved there  the  same  year.  In  18 14  he  sold  150  acres  of  land 
and  the  mill  to  John  Horst  and  Andrew  Black  for  $18,665.6^. 
He  removed  to  Augusta  county,  Ya.,  where  he  built  a  mill 
and  some  of  his  descendants,  the  Wunderlichs,  yet  reside 
there.  His  daughter  Isabel  married  George  Imboden.  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  cavalry  leader  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  Gen.  John  D.  Imboden,  whose  cavalry  led  Gen.  Lee's 
advance  into  Chambersburg.  In  1S53  Col.  William  F. 
Breckenridge,  the  owner  of  the  property  died,  and  the  ex- 
ecutors disposed  of  it  at  public  sale.  From  the  advertise- 
ments of  it  appearing  in  the  Valley  Spirit  June  9.  1853.  it 
said  "the  mill  has  four  run  of  buhrs  and  16  1-2  feet  oi  head. 
and  fall  is  less  than  a  half  mile.  It  is  very  advantageously 
located,  there  being  no  mill  above  it  within  Five  miles.''  (Xo 
mention  was  made  of  the  tact  that  in  the  space  oi  three  m  -  > 
bel'.w  there  were  three  larg  merchant  mills),     "The  stream 
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that  drives  this  mill  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  being  fresh 
water,  ice  of  sufficient  thickness  to  hear  the  weight  of  a  duck  ; 
never  accumulates  on  the  dam  or  on  the  tail  race.'' 

This  property  passed  from  the  Sturnbaugh  ownership  in 
1801,  to  Jacob  Hoover,  and  in  1808,  the  land  was  conveyed  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  John  Raum.  It  was 
jointly  owned  by  John  Raum  and  Captain  Thomas  Orr,  who 
divided  the  property;  Captain  Thomas  Orr  taking  the  farm 
adjoining  the  mill  property  now  known  as  the  Killinger 
farm.  John  Raum  sold  to  Daniel  Wunderlich.  From  Dan- 
iel Wunderlich  it  went  into  the  possession  of  Andrew  Black. 
On  April  13,  181 7.  Joseph  Crawl  purchased  the  mill  property 
and  2>7  acres  for  $12,666.66.  February  6,  183S,  the  property 
was  sold  by  Joseph  Crawl  to  George  Johnson  for  Si  J, 000. 
January  16,  1838,  it  changed  hands,  William  Gilmore.  of 
Chambersburg,  becoming  the  purchaser  for  the  consideration 
of  $7,000.  April  7,  1838,  William  Gilmore  sold  it  to  George 
Johnson  for  $6,250.  On  April  10,  183S,  it  again  changed 
ownership,  when  James  Breckenridge  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam F.  Breckenridge  became  the  owners,  purchasing  it  from 
George  Johnson  for  $12,500.  John  R.  and  Rebecca  J.  Breck- 
inridge, who  were  joint  executor  and  executrix  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam F.  Breckenridge.  sold  it  to  C.  W.  Eyster.  October  3, 
1854,  for  $7,000.  It  is  now  a  roller  mill  with  John  Horst  as 
owner.  In  a  paper  "Culbertson's  Row,''  read  before  this 
Society  December  28,  1899,  additional  information  about 
these  three  mills  is  given. 

Matthew  Duncan  "Mill. 

Going  along  the  Run  a  short  distance  we  take  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  main  road  west,  ordered  to  be  opened  by  the  court 
of  Cumberland  countv,  in  the  eleventh  vear  of  the  reiirn  oi  our 
sovereign  lord  King  George,  the  third  over  Great  Britain. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  made  twenty  feet  wide  from  Shippens- 
burg,  by  way  of  Herron's  Ford,  to  Cissna's  Gap.  In  17S4 
the  State  decreed  it  should  be  made  sixty  feet  wide  and  was 
then  built  across  the  mountains  towards  Bedford.  On  our 
way  to  this  Siate  highway  we  pa>s  nenr  to  an  old  mill  site 
that  is  well  nigh  forgotten.      It  wa>  only  >mce   I  began  my 
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search  among  the  old  mills  that  I  knew  that  it  ever  had  a  be- 
ginning, although  I  spent  a  third  of  my  life  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

There  are  several  grist  mills  in  the  townships  of  which  I 
have  written  that  after  years  of  service,  have  been  abandoned 
for  various  reasons,  and  I  found  evidences  of  one  that  had 
been  commenced  but  never  finished.  On  Back  Creek  or 
Muddy  Run,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Orrstown, 
are  the  evidences  of  a  milling  industry  that  was  never  put  in 
operation.  On  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  on  the  lands  that 
Henry  Nye  purchased  and  removed  to  about  1S10,  from  Leb- 
anon county,  are  the  site  of  the  dam,  mill  and  long  race,  of 
what  was  expected  to  be  an  important  and  profitable  industry. 
Far  up  the  creek  are  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  dam,  and  the 
water  in  what  was  once  the  dam,  is  of  considerable  depth. 
and  is  used  as  a  place  for  baptismal  purposes.  The  head  race 
extends  for  a  long  distance  and  below  where  the  mill  was  to 
stand  the  waters  return  to  the  stream  near  what  was  the  Sam- 
uel Myers  farm.  The  larger  part  of  it  has  been  farmed  but 
the  old  channel  is  readily  traced.  Along  a  portion  where  the 
mill  was  to  have  been  built  trees  of  considerable  size  have 
grown  up  on  either  side  of  the  race.  This  mill  was  to  have 
been  erected  by  Matthew  Duncan  and  his  brother,  but  for 
reasons  now  uncertain  it  was  never  erected.  The  dam  was 
completed,  the  races  dug  and  stone  and  logs  hauled  for  the 
building  but  the  dam  wore  away,  the  races  grew  shallower 
from  the  filling  earth  and  the  logs  and  timber  rotted  away. 
I  learned  of  three  causes  for  its  abandonment.  One  says  a 
disagreement  of  the  brothers,  another  financial  troubles  and 
another  names  the  unrelenting  enemv.  death.  Matthew  Dun- 
can  was  a  brother-in-law  of  John  Nicholson,  and  resided  at 
Green  Village.  There  was  a  Matthew  Duncan,  a  merchant. 
at  Upper  Strasburg,  at  this  time.  The  work  on  this  proposed 
mill  was  done  about  1S00,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier.  Some 
of  the  descendants  of  Matthew  Duncan  reside  in  Chambers- 
burg. 

Dewalt  Keefer  Mill. 

'  On  the  State  road  we  pass  through  Pleasant  Mall,  midway 
between  Orrstown  and  Strasburir.     A  short  distance  ivest  oi 
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it  we  reach  the  "race  grounds"  which  once  were  used  for 
horse  races  and  for  playing  "long  bullets."  It  is  said  that 
in  the  days  of  "droves,"  when  the  cattle  came  off  the  moun- 
tain to  this  long  stretch  of  level,  raced  over  it  in  a  manner 
showing  their  pleasure  in  getting  away  from  the  many  long 
mountains  they  had  passed  on  their  way  from  Pittsburgh. 

In  Strasburg.  near  the  foot  of  the  North  mountain,  on  this 
road  is  the  head  of  what  is  known  on  one  of  the  Franklin  coun- 
-  ty  maps,  as  Keasy's  Run,  and  on  another  as  Herron's  Branch. 
It  has  no  local  name,  and  is  known  as  the  head  of  the 
Branch.  The  stream  has  a  steady  flow  which  has  never  failed 
but  once,  and  that  was  Sept.  1 1,  1884,  when  the  fountain  head 
was  dry  for  five  hours,  when  it  again  resumed  its  natural  flow 
•  and  has  continued  ever  since.  It  was  during  the  building  of 
the  Vanderbilt  railroad  across  the  northern  end  of  the  county 
and  some  attributed  it  to  the  obstruction  of  the  channel  by 
the  blasting,  while,  others  say  that  it  was  simply  a  break  into 
a  cavern  and  when  it  was  filled  asrain  resumed  its  flow.  YVhat- 
ever  the  cause,  it  was  a  remarkable  event,  and  must  have 

I  .  alarmed  the  people  of  Strasburg  about  their  water  supply. 

In  the  town,  a  grist  mill  was  erected  in   1793,  by  Dewalt 

I  Keefer,  who  lived  outside  the  town  of  Strasburg  on  a  tract 

of  land  known  as  Carrol's  Fancy!  He  disposed  of  it  to 
:  Phillip  Stover,  who  in  18 19  disposed  of  it  to  Phillip  Felty. 
This  mill  was  later  equipped  for  grinding  gypsum  or 
plaster,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  which  was  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, and  often  sown  by  hand  broadcast  over  clover  fields. 
Many  other  mills  in  the  valley  were  also  equipped  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  it  was  quite  an  industry  for  many  years.  The 
rock  was  brought  from  Novo  Scotia  by  sailing  vessels  as  bal- 
last, and  hauled  by  wagon  from  Baltimore.  The  Felty  mill 
was  burned  in  the  spring  of  185 1,  and  the  heirs  of  Felty  sold 
the  property  to  Philip  Karper  in  1854,  who  built  a  saw  mill  on 
the  site  of  the  grist  mill  the  same  year.  In  1869  John  Rife 
became  the  owner  and  operated  the  saw  mill  several  years  and 
then  removed  it. 

Charles  Cummins  Mill. 
The  first  mill  on  this  tributary  to   Herron's   Branch,   was 
built  by  Charles  Cummins,  in   17S1.     The  first  dam  was  on 


the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  part  of  its  enbankment  can  be 
seen  in  the  meadow.  The  dam  later,  in  order  to  give  better 
"head"  was  built  above  the  State  road  and  by  the  long  head 
race  yet  in  use  had  power  to  run  a  grist  and  saw  mill.  The 
claim  is  made  that  this  mill  was  one  that  furnished  flour  for 
Washington's  army  in  the  ''Whiskey  Insurrection. ''  J.  S. 
Cummins,  a  grandson  of  the  mill  owner  and  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  Cummins,  says,  "I  remember  that  I  heard  a  conver- 
sation between  my  father  and  one  of  his  church  members,  Dr. 
D.  S.  Seward,  that  during  the  whiskey  insurrection,  our  mill 
supplied  flour  to  Washington's  troops."  Rev.  Cummins  was 
pastor  of  the  church  in  which  William  H.  Seward,  son  of  the 
doctor,  was  raised.  A  farm  was  connected  with  the  mill  and 
the  place  was  for  some  time  known  as  Cummin's  Row,  and 
is  so  named  on  the  county  maps  of  that  time. 

The  lands  on  which  the  dams  are  located  were  purchased 
from  Samuel  Culbertson  in  1791.  Christian  Bigler  pur- 
chased the  property  from  the  executors  of  Charles  Cummins 
in  1839.  He  was  the  uncle  of  William  Bigler,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor and  United  States  Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John 
Bigler,  Governor  of  California.  Mr.  Bigler  sold  the  property 
to  Jacob  Keasy  in  1848,  who  in  1854  built  the  mill  now  stand- 
ing. The  administrators  of  the  Keasy  estate  sold  the  mill 
and  five  acres  of  land  to  John  Gilmore,  who  soon  after- 
wards disposed  of  it  to  J.  A.  West,  the  present  owner,  who  has 
greatly  improved  the  mill  and  saw  mill. 

In  1799  the  assessor  of  Letterkenny  township  made  return 
of  Charles  Cummins  property  as  follows : 

400  acres,    $    i,,2o6 

54  acres  mountain  land,    29 

Brick  house,    . ; 75 

Barn, 35 

Grist  mill,    ,  . .  . 150 

Saw  mill, 35 

Hay  house,   7 

2  spring  houses,   , .  5 

Old   stable ' .  1 

8 
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Old  house, I 

I  shop, I 

6  horses,    * 90 

10  cows, 30 

1  slave  not  valued. 


$1,680        ' 

Abram  Huber  Mill. 

Rocky  Spring  was  among  the  early  settlements  of  the  val- 
ley, its  first  congregation  having  been  organized  about  1738. 

\  This  community  is  rich  in  early  history,  especially  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  in  which  the  members  of  its  church 

[  adherents  took  such  active  part.  The  congregation  was 
drawn  from  Lurgan  township,  beyond  Strasburg.  extending 
over  to  Culbertson's  Row,  westward  beyond  what  is  now  St. 
Thomas  and  across  the  valley  towards  the  South  mountain. 
At  its  beginning  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Chambers  settle- 

!  ment  and  vicinity  were  among  its  worshippers  until  Falling 
Spring  congregation  was  organized.  In  1894,  the  centennial 
of  the  church  building  now  standing,  was  celebrated.  This 
quaint  old  church  building  is  situated  on'  a  beautiful  knoll. 
from  which  is  had  a  charming  and  picturesque  view  of  the 

■  surrounding  country.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  new  roof,  is  but  little  changed  in  appearance 
since  it  was  first  erected.  Its  good  workmanship  is  shown 
by  its  condition  and  barring  the  natural  wear  and  tear  is 
good  for  another  century. 

The  water  power  of  the  Rocky  Spring  was  not  utilized  until 
1812,  when  Abram  Huber  began  the  erection  of  the  present 
grist  mill,  which  was  completed  in  18 14.  The  mill  has  been 
changed  to  a  roller  mill,  but  there  are  two  of  the  stone  "buhrs" 
in  use  for  chopping.  One  of  these  is  a  solid  stone,  whose 
weight  is  about  a  ton.  and  was  brought  from  Cocalico  town- 
ship, Lancaster  county,  from  whose  quarries  many  mill  stones 
have  been  taken.  The  other  is  a  French  stone,  put  together 
in  four  parts.  A  saw  mill  was  added  to  the  mill  but  it  long 
since  disappeared.  The  power  is  from  a  fall  or  "head"  of  18 
feet,  turning  an  over-shot  wheel  of  fifteen  and  a  half  feet.     In 
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1846  Abram  S.  and  Benjamin  Huber  purchased  it  for  $2,000. 
Among"  some  of  its  owners  were  Daniel  Reitzel,  who  sold  it  in 
1858  for  $4,000.  In  1866  Solomon  Schaeffer  bought  it  for 
$5,000.  In  October,  18S7,  William  Schaeffer,  the  present 
owner,  came  into  possession. 

Henry  Hoffman  Mill. 

Crossing  the  old  Fort  Loudon  road,  laid  out  as  a  highway 
from  a  point  on  the  Harris  Ferry  road  in  Culbertson's  Row, 
leading  towards  Pittsburgh,  we  pass  over  the  long  slate  hills 
to  a  mill  on  the  Conocoeheague,  from  whose  dam,  power  is 
now  used  in  part  to  supply  Chambersburg  with  water.  This 
is  the  first  mill  on  this  stream  in  Lurgan  (now  Greene)  town- 
ship. This  land  was  purchased  from  the  State  by  George 
Weary,  and  his  heirs  disposed  of  it  to  Henry  Hoffman,  who 
built  the  first  mill  on  this  site  in  1805.  He  bequeathed  it  to 
his  son  Henry.  On  April  1,  1828,  it  passed  to  Samuel  Kins- 
ley, he  in  turn  selling  to  Henry  Strome.  in  1829.  from  whom  it 
was  bought  by  Jacob  Zook  in  1834.  Its  latest  purchaser  was 
the. borough  of  Chambersburg,  whose  council  once  thought  of 
running  a  grist  mill  and  furnishing  the  town  with  water  by 
the  same  power.  It  soon  learned  failure  by  experience  and 
found  it  was  unable  to  furnish  a  good  water  supply  without 
added  power. 

Martin  Winger  Hemp  Mill. 

A  century  and  more  since,  flax  and  hemp  were  among  the 
products  of  the  farmer  that  supplied  his  home  needs  and  added 
to  his  income  as  well.  The  process  of  preparation  for  market 
was  done  largely  by  hand,  but  in  time  the  increasing  demand 
brought  into  use  mills  ran  by  water  power.  There  were  two 
hemp  mills  in  the  township  of  which  I  write.  One  at  Middle 
Spring,  built  by  Samuel  Cox,  in  1806.  and  the  other  just 
above  the  Hoffman  mill,  notv  known  as  Siloam.  It  w*> 
erected  by  Martin  Winger  in  1781,  appearing  on  the  tax  lists 
of  Letterkenny  township.  1782.  In  1821  this  mill  is  on  the 
tax  lists  of  Greene  township,  assessed  in  the  name  of  Abram 
Winger.     Soon  after  this  the  business  besran  to  fall  awav  and 
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the  hemp  mill  was  left  to  itself  and  went  to  ruins.  The  prop- 
erty passed  to  the  possession  of  Jacob  Fry,  when  all  that  was 
left  of  the  once  busy  hemp  mill  was  a  cone-shaped  stone, 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  which  had  been  used  for  rolling 
over  the  hemp  to  help  in  getting  it  ready  for  market.  The 
stone  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  which  it  had  imbedded  itself 
;  and  removed  to  his  farm  where  it  was  placed  in  service  as  an 
"upping  block"  to  enable  one  to  more  readily  "mount  a 
horse."  It  can  be  seen  at  the  house  of  John  L.  Fry,  on  the 
turnpike,  near  Chambersburg.  It  uncomplainingly  does  its 
duty  and  serves  as  the  only  monument  of  the  Martin  Winger 
hemp  mill  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Benjamin  Chambers  Mill. 

Some  distance  above  this  point  and  just  beyond  the  stone 
dwelling,  once  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Chambers,  the  Har- 
ris Ferry  road  crossed  the  Conocheague  on  a  wooden 
bridge  and  the  embankment  can  still  be  seen.  Before  reach- 
ing the  Mennonite  church  the  road  veered  to  the  south  and 
the  grove  in  front  of  the  church  stands  where  the  old  road 
ran.  The  course  to  Chambersburg  followed  close  to  that 
now  occupied  by  the  turnpike.  Years  ago  there  was  no  lane 
leading  from  the  turnpike  to  this  residence.  Close  to  where 
it  now  leaves  the  pike  was  a  house  of  refreshment  common 
in  those  days,  where  "ginger  cakes  and  small  beer,"  were  sold. 
The  last  hostess  of  this  house  was  old  Mrs.  Myers,  with  whom 
there  passed  away,  more  than  sixty  years  ago  the  business. 
the  house  and  her  memory. 

Above  the  red  bridge  Benjamin  Chambers,  in  1S52,  built  a 
clover  mill  and  also  placed  in  it  a  pair  of  chopping  stones  for 
his  own  farm  use.  This  was  the  first  use  made  of  this  water 
power.  He  later  added  a  saw  mill,  which  he  operated  until 
Daniel  Lehman  became  the  owner.  In  1S76  John  Lesher 
purchased  the  mill  and  land  belonging  to  it  and  has  operated 
it  since  that  time.  The  mills  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  l8$2, 
hut  it'  ;  :;;,,,  mil!  was  erected  in  rheir  stead  and  contin 
to  work  whenever  required. 
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Philip  Spreecher  Mill. 

Passing  along  near  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike  we  come 
to  the  site  of  an  abandoned  water  power,  at  a  place  originally 
known  as  Phillipsburg.  A  patent  for  this  land  was  given 
by  the  State  to  Philip  Spreecher.  and  for  many  years  was  a 
seat  of  industry.  As  a  boy  coming  to  Chambersburg,  its  situa- 
tion was  very  attractive.  The  clear  water  glistening  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  its  level  meadows  of  green,  the  wide  spread- 
ing trees,  the  numerous  buildings,  combined  to  cause  a  de- 
sire to  visit  it,  but  it  yet  remains  ungratified.  About  1790, 
Phillip  Spreecher  built  a  mill.  On  March  31,  1792,  he 
granted  it  to  his  son  Phillip,  who  sold  it  to  Samuel  Bitzner, 
of  Lancaster  county,  for  1,300  pounds.  Peter  Miller  o.\vned 
it  from  Feb.  26,  1795,  to  April  25,  1804,  when  John  Stump 
became  the  owner  at  2,004  pounds.  Mr.  Stump  was  a  large 
land  owner  and  his  property  was  assessed  at  about  $30,000. 
In  1806  John  Stump  sold  it  to  John  Pfoutz.  Stump  repur- 
chased the  property  in  1810.  It  then  passed  to  Daniel  Pal- 
mer, and  about  1829  Daniel  Monn  became  its  owner  and  for 
over  20  years  did  a  prosperous  business.  It  was  burned  in 
1886,  when  D.  \V.  Tarner  was  its  owner.  It  was  never  re- 
built. About  1850  the  miller  in  charge  was  Nathan  Hen- 
dicks,  an  uncle  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana, 
Vice  President,  whose  ancestors  were  residents  of  Scotland, 
Greene  township. 

A  Missing  Mill. 

In  the  tracing  of  the  earliest  mills,  there  was  one  I  was 
unable  to  locate,  that  of  John  Im'mell,  built  in  1767.  It  was 
on  the  Conococheague  somewhere  between  Scotland  and  the 
third  mill  below  it.  It  was  in  operation  in  1783,  but  its  site 
is  yet  a  secret.  This  mill  recalls  this  incident,  which  I  read  a 
few  days  since.  "Almost  fifty  years  ago  a  tannery  was  located 
at  Lower  Dosbis  Lake,  in  Maine.  As  the  business  increased 
there  was  need  of  a  mill,  and  Edward  Mallet  erected  a  wind 
mill  in  a  little  cove  close  by  the  lake.  In  1S56,  a  great  storm 
of  four  days  tilled  the  outlet  with  earth  and  stones,  making 
a  dam  that  raised  the  level  of  the  lake.  When  the  storm  was 
over  Mallet  went  to  his  mill  and  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
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he  again  turned  his  attention  to  farming.  As  the  neighbor- 
ing town  grew  its  people  came  to  this  dam  and  procured  the 
stones  needed  in  their  building.  A  short  time  since  logs 
cast  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  came  down  in  a  large  body 
and  swept  away  the  weakened  obstruction  the  floods  had 

made.     The  waters  flowed  out  with  a  rush  restoring  the  lake 
i 

•  to  its  former  level,  and  when  it  passed  away  the  drowned  mill 

•  stood  up  in  its  watery  grave  as  good  as  new.  The  aged  owner 
;      of  the  mill  put  new  fans  in  its  arms,  oiled  the  rusty  bearings, 

and  the  winds  that  blew  idly  across  the  lake  for  many  years 
were  again  put  to  work  and  the  wheels  that  were  silent  for 
forty-seven  years  again  sing  the  songs  of  industry." 

Paul  Immel  Mill. 

! 

On  the  next  water  power  up  this  stream  now  in  use  for 
milling  purposes,  Paul  Imble,  as  it  appears  on  the  assessors 
;      list,  erected  a  grist  mill  about  1779,  and  shortly  after  1800. 
I     the  present  mill,  now  owned  and  operated  by  Theodore  Ham- 
[      bright,  was  built  by  him.     By  will  dated  May  I,  1808,  Paul 
»;      Immel  bequeathed  the  mill  to  his  grandson,  Paul  I.  Hetick, 
who  was  register  and  recorder  from  1830  to  1836.     It  later 
!      came  into  possession  of  George  Hetick,  who  was  sheriff  of 
Franklin  county  from  1796  to  1799.     There  is  in  connection 
with  this  mill  a  saw  mill  with  an  upright  saw,  or  what  is  some- 
times called  the  "up  and  down  mill,"  one  of  possibly  four,  yet 
in  operation  in  the  county.     There  is  a  story  related  by  the 
descendants  of  John  Immel  that  a  serious  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween Paul  and  John  Immel  concerning  some  business  mat- 
ters, possibly  about  water  rights.     That  Paul,  one  day,  had 
his  horse  saddled  and  made  ready  for  a  trip  to  Chambersburg. 
About  the  time  he  was  ready  to  start  he  was  suddenly  taken 
ill,  the  proposed  journey  to  the  county  seat  was  never  made 
and  the  litigation  was  never  begun. 

Samuel  Nicholson  Mill. 

The  mill  just  beyond  the  Immel  mill  is  known  as  the 
"Middle  Mill."  The  first  mill  built  on  this  site  was  erected  in 
1.792,  by  Samuel  Nicholson,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  founder 
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of  Greenvillage.  His  brother,  John  Nicholson,  was  the  ori- 
ginal owner  of  these  lands  and  there  was  considerable  inter- 
change of  real  estate  between  John  and  Samuel.  John  was 
Comptroller  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  No- 
vember 8,  17S2,  to  April  12,  1794,  and  also  Escheator  General 
from  October  2,  1787,  to  November  25,  1799.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  land  speculators  of  his  day  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
used  some  of  the  public-money  in  his  purchases,  so  says  the 
record  of  his  times.  In  1789  the  mill  was  assessed  at  $50. 
This  property  was  sold  as  the  lands  of  John  Nicholson  Janu- 
ary 8,  1803,  by  James  Brotherton,  sheriff,  to  Joseph  Ball,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1826,  March  22,  it  was  purchased  from  the 
administrators  of  Joseph  Ball,  by  Hon.  George  Chambers.  . 


Andrew  Thompson  Mill. 

Coming  to  the  town  of  Scotland  I  find  a  grist  mill  was 
erected  there  in  1792  by  Archibald  Thompson.  Andrew 
Thompson  also  built  and  ran  a  sickle  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sickles,  the  instrument  used  for  reaping  of  grain 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  After  Andrew  Thompson's  death  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  John  Myers,  inn  keeper  of  Guilford  township, 
and  the  same  year  he  disposed  of  17  acres,  with  grist  and  saw 
mills  to  Philip  Weaver,  of  Heidleberg,  Berks  county,  who 
owned  it  for  twenty  years.  Other  owners  were  Daniel 
Snively,  Frederick  Roemer,  etc.  It  is  now  owned  and  oper- 
ated as  a  roller  and  chopping  mill  by  David  Wallace,  who  was 
born  and  spent  his  earlv  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  John  Immel 
mill. 

The  first  of  the  Thompsons  who  settled  in  this  vicinity  was 
Alexander  Thompson,  of  Scotland,  about  1773.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  in  1773.  he  says,  "This  is  the  best  poor 
man's  country  in  the  world  for  the  price  of  provisions  is  cheap 
and  the  price  of  labor  is  dear."  Among  his  descendants  was 
Hon.  Alexander  Thompson,  president  judge  of  this  judicial 
district  until  his  term  expired  in  1S38.  His  son.  Frank 
Thompson  was  until  his  death,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad. 
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William  Mitchell  Mill. 

On  the  Conococheague  a  short  distance  above  Scotland,  a 

mill  was  erected  about  1772,  by  William  Mitchell.    The  land 

was  deeded  to  Mitchell  as  early  as  1752.     In  1775  it  passed  to 

f      the  possession  of  Jonas  Witwer,  whose  descendants  continue 

\      as  owners  and  occupants  of  a  portion  of  these  lands.     It  was 

described  as  a  water  corn  mill  and  grist  mill,  which  meant 

what  was  later  known  as  chopping  mills.     During  Mr.  Wit- 

j  .    wer's  ownership,  the  grist  mill  was  discontinued  and  a  saw 

I      mill  occupied  its  room  until  the  surrounding  country  was 

I       cleared  of  timber,  and  it  was  no  longer  needed.     A  clover 

I      mill  took  its  place  and  was  operated  until  about  i860,  when 

the  present  and  new  methods  made  it  no  longer  profitable. 

The  remains  of  the  old  dam  are  there,  the  long  head  race 

that  conveyed  the  water  to  the  wheel  and  the  site  of  the  mill 

■-      are  plainly  marked,  but  the. activity  and  bustle  of  the  mill  and 

its  business  have  gone,  and  the  sweetness  and  quiet  of  a  se- 

i      eluded  country  scene  has  taken  its  place  and  nature  has  again 

come  in  peaceful  possession. 

[  '       .  George  Eby  Mill. 

As  we  proceed  up  the  stream  we  reach  the  lands  owned  by 
;  .  Lieutenant  Albert  Torrence,  who  gained  his  title  in  the  Revo- 
lution. George  Eby  purchased  some  of  the  tract  and  erected 
a  grist  mill  in  1792.  He  sold  it  to  David  Eby,  who  disposed 
of  it  to  Jacob  Brechbill  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  in  180S,  for 
4,300  pounds.  The  next  owner  was  Judge  William  McKes- 
son, who  purchased  it  for  $30,900.  In  1838,  Jacob  Hollinger 
purchased  the  grist  mill  and  200  acres  of  land  from  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Win.  McKesson  for  $12,000.  In  1840  it  passed  to 
John  A,  Baughman  for  $4,000.  Its  next  owner  was  John 
Huber,  who  sold  it  to  John  B.  McLanahan  for  $5,000.  He 
bequeathed  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mill.  It  was  used 
last  as  a  shoddy  mill,  and  was  burned  in  1S65.  Some  years 
since,  when  some  of  Chambersburg's  progressive  people  were 
looking  for  a  sufficient  water  supply,  the  water  power  was 
considered,  but  it  was  passed  over  without  due  consideration 
and  the  present  place  of  supply  was  purchased. 
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George  Eby  Mill  No.  2. 

A  shore  distance  above  this  abandoned  water  power  is  the 
roller  mill  of  J.  M.  Zug  &  Son,  erected  by  George  Eby  about 
1800,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Daniel  Eby.  In  April,  1S22,  John 
Maclay  sold  the  mill  property  at  sheriffs  sale,  to  William 
McKee,  at  which  time  there  was  on  it  a  grist  and  saw  mill. 
In  183 1  the  grist  and  saw  mills  and  ten  acres  of  land  were  sold 
to  Matthew  McKee  and  in  1868  John  M.  Zug  became  the 
owner.  The  saw  mill  disappeared  about  18S6  and  in  18S9 
the  old  time  grist  mill  was  changed  to  an  improved  roller  mill 
and  is  now  operated  by  J.  M.  Zug  &  Son. 

The  McKees  settled  in  Westmoreland  county,  but  with  the 
belief  that  Franklin  county  was  a  better  locality,  they  pur- 
chased this  farm  and  mill  property  and  removed  to  it.  Wil- 
liam McKee  removed  to  Baltimore  where  he  opened  a  linen 
store  and  finally  returned  to  Ireland.  Mrs.  John  R.  Orr,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  Matthew  McKee  family,  re- 
sides in  Chambersburg. 

John  Spidal  Mill. 

In  .1803  William  Rea  erected  and  ran  a  saw  mill  on  the 
Cold  Spring,  near  Fayetteville.  The  same  year  Gen.  John 
Rea  built  a  saw  mill  on  the  Conococheague  near  Fayetteville. 
where  John  Baughman's  mill  stands.  The  saw  mill  went  out 
of  existence  in  1867.  Somewhere  about  in  the  early  50s  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  John  Spidal,  who  added  a  clover 
and  chopping  mill. 

John  A.  Baughman,  who  had  owned  the  mill  below,  be- 
came the  owner  and  added  buhrs  for  the  grinding  of  flour. 
His  son  Jacob  Baughman  is  the  present  owner. 

General  Rea,  who  built  the  saw  mill  was  the  first  coroner  of 
Franklin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for 
several  terms  and  represented  this  district  in  Congress  four 
terms.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Sam- 
uel Culbcrtson,  of  Culbertson's  Row.  He  died  in  1828,  and 
is  buried  at  Rocky  Spring. 

Daniel  Eby  Mill. 

At  Fayetteville  about  816,  Daniel  Eby  began  the  erection 
of  a  flouring  mill  where  he  had  for  some  time  ran  a  saw  mill 
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On  the  tax  lists  in  1818,  it  is  returned  as  "mill  not  finished," 
and  is  valued  at  $4,000.  At  the  same  time  he  was  the  owner 
of  another  grist  mill  and  a  tavern  stand.  The  mill  and  tavern 
were  sold  to  Edward  Crawford  by  Sheriff  Archibald  Fleming, 
and  a  deed  made  January  26,  1824,  to  him  as  trustee  of  the 
Bank  of  Chambersburg.  On  January  29,  1827.  it  was  con- 
veyed to  John  and  Benjamin  Darby,  and  was  long  known  as 
Darby's  mill.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  by  its  present 
owner,  S.  S,  Roth  and  is  a  roiler  mill. 

John  Renfrew  Mill. 

The  Renfrew's  emigrated  from  Scotland  where  many  of 
the  name  reside  in  Renfrewshire.  The  first  emigrant  was 
Samuel,  who  settled. along  the  Conococheague,  near  what  is 
now  Black's  Gap,  in  the  South  mountain.  They  were  Cov- 
enaters  and  were  members  of  the  church  at  Fayetteville,  and 
this  old  churchyard  is  their  burial  place.  In  1806  John  Ren- 
frew built  a  saw  mill  and  in  18 14  he  built  the  stone  grist  mill, 
which  has  always  been  in  the  Renfrew  name.  This  mill  had 
four  runs  of  buhrs  and  its  flour  product  was  largely  shipped  to 
Baltimore.  In  1893  it  ceased  the  manufacture  of  flour  and 
became  a  chopping  mill,  which  its  owner  believed  more  profit- 
able. Its  power  is  furnished  by  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet  that 
^turns  an  over-shot  wheel.  The  first  saw  mill  was  what  is 
known- as  a  sash  mill,  the  frame  and  saw  moving  together. 
This  was  followed  by  an  upright  saw  without  sash  and  this  by 
a  circular  saw.  The  old  mill  cut  1,000  feet  per  day,  the  new 
one  6,000.  The  old  shingle  mill,  which  turned  out  1.500 
daily,  has  been  replaced  by  one  that  now  makes  100.000. 
There  is  also  a  lathe  mill  run  by  the  same  power.  The  timber 
is  brought  from  the  nearby  mountain  and  the  products  find 
a  market  in  this  valley.  Robert  A.  Renfrew,  a  descendant  of 
the  first  emigrant,  is  the  present  owner  and  operator. 

Caledonia  Furnace. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Conococheague  is  the  site  of  the 
Caledonia  furnace,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Confederates 
during  the  invasion  of  186 J,  when  they  crossed  the  South 
mountain  on  their  way  to  Gettysburg.     The  works  were  re- 
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btiilt  and  operated  for  several  years,  hut  have  gone  out  of 
use,  following  the  example  of  all  the  charcoal  furnaces  of 
Franklin  county.  For  many  years  the  late  John  Sweeny, 
former  sheriff  and  member  of  the  Legislature,  was  its  effi- 
cient manager.  In  1835  there  was  erected  a  saw  mill  and 
bloom  forge  at  this  place,  by  a  Mr.  Arnold.  Not  long  after- 
wards J.  D.  Paxton  &  Co.,  built  a  furnace  and  later  a  rolling 
mill  was  built  by  Stevens  &  Co. ;  also  a  forge.  This  foree 
made  bar  iron,  wagon  tire,  moulboards  for  ploughs,  and  drew 
iron  in  any  shape  the  customer  required.  It  was  better  known 
as  Steven's  furnace,  whose  owner,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  so 
long  prominent  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

Some  Prominent  Settlers. 

Lurgan  township  was  one  of  the  earlist  settlements  in  the 
valley,  and  its  slate  lands  were  largely  occupied  by  1750. 
Several  families  located  at  Shippensburg  which  became  a 
distributing  point  for  the  immigrants.  Francis  Campbell, 
who  opened  the  first  store  in  Shippensburg,  reached  there  in 
1738.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  with  a  good  education, 
and  soon  became  prominent.  He  records  in  his  diary  in 
1 74 1,  ''that  new  immigrants  are  arriving  weekly,  most  of 
whom  have  scattered  out  along  the  streams  and  woodlands. 
I  am  toldj^y  some  of  the  early  settlers  that  there  is  not  a 
family  here  who  are  not  natives  of  the  province  of  Ulster." 
Not  long-  after  he  records  the  arrival  of  some  "twelve  families 
or  sixty  new  settlers  in  two  weeks."  Within  the  borders  of 
Lurgan  township  were  very  many  families  that  were  promi- 
nent and  active  in  repelling  the  murderous  inroads  of  the 
savages  into  the  valley,  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  on 
the  field  of  battle,  during  those  eight  long  years  of  determined 
struggle  against  British  oppression. 

Among  these  were  the  Cessnas,  intermarried  with  the  Cul- 
bertsons.  John  Finley,  an  elder  in  Middle  Spring  church. 
and  who  owned  the  land  by  patent  from  the  province  on  which 
Orrstown  stands.  His  son  John  Finley.  was  a  private  in  the 
Indian  wars,  and  served  in  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  "thai  he  was  the  precursor  and  pilot  of  Daniel  B« 
of  Kentucky/'     Albert  Torrence,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
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Revolutionary  service,  whose  descendants  reside  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Pennsylvania.  Samuel  Blythe,  a  captain  of  rangers 
in  1 78 1.  James  Colwell;  whose  grandson,  Captain  Cohvell, 
was  killed  at  Antietam.  James  McCalmont,  a  prominent 
civilian  and  a  noted  Indian  fighter,  who  lies  beside  his  mother 
j  in  Rocky  Spring  churchyard.     Thomas  McComb,  an  elder 

j  •         in'  the  congregation  of  Middle  Spring,  who  lived  along  the 
Conodoguinet.  near  Orrstown.     Captains  Abraham  Smith, 
James  McConnell,  Samuel  Patton  and  William  Rippey.  who 
:  served  in  the  Revolution  and  many  others  of  equal  promi- 

nence, help  to  make  up  the  long  list  of  its  distinguished  and 
leading  citizens  of  those  times  of  peril  and  oppression.  Of 
these  patriots  and  pioneers  of  the  past  we  must  not  forget  the 
memory  and  deeds  of  Margaret  Cochran,  whose  father  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  one  of  their  murderous  inroads  in 
1756.  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  John  Corbin,  and  when 
e  enlisted  in  Captain  Francis  Proctor's  first  company  of 
Pennsylvania  artillery,  she  accomplmTed"  nTm  to  tlieTTented 
field.  During  the  attack  by  the  British  on  Fort  Washington 
CorJEn^was_ki lied  and  as  there  was  on  one  to  take  his  place 
j  the  officer  in  command  ordered  the  gun  to  be  withdrawn. 

When  the  patriotic  Margaret  heard  of  it  she  volunteered  to 
I  take  the  place  of  her  dead  husband  and  nobly  did  her  duty, 

helping  to  load  and  fire  the  gun  until  severely  wounded.     The 
Supreme.  Council^  of.  Pennsylvania  recognized  -  her.  services 
with  a^^riens^on  and   Congress  unanimously  resolved   "that 
j^  ^iargaret  Corbin,  woundedand  disabled  at  the  battle  oi  Fori 
j        Washington  while  she  heroically  filled  the  post  of  her  hus- 
i  \        band,  who  was  killed  by  her  side  serving  a  piece  of  artillery,  do 
{    •     receive  during  her  natural  life,  on  condition  of  said  disability, 
\        one-half  the  monthly  pay  drawn  by  a  soldier  in  the  service  of 
*        these  states,  and  that  she  now  receive,  out  of  the  public  stores, 
one  suit  of  clothes  or  value  thereof  in  money.''     Mr.  Delancy. 
in  writing  of  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Washington,   wrote. 
"the  deed  of  Augustine  of  Arragon,  the  maid  of  Zaragoza. 
was  not-  nobler,  truer,  braver  than  that  of  Margaret  Corbin. 
of  Pennsylvania." 

There  were  twelve  families  among  its  earliest  settlers  who 
located   near  its  eastern   border  and   whose  lands   extended 
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three-fourths  way  across  the  valley.  They  were  foremost  in 
all  matters  of  public  and  private  interest,  and  their  descen- 
dants oieach  succeeding  generation  have  been  prominent  up 
to  the  present.  These  families  were  the  three  Culbertson 
brothers  and  Andrew  Culbertson,  the  three  Breckinreclge 
brothers,  the  four  Herron  brothers,  the  two  Maclay  brothers, 
and  the  Linn  family!  Alexander  Culbertson  was  a  captain 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  fell  in  front  of  his  foes  at 
Bloody  Run.  Of  his  sons  Samuel,  the  oldest,  was  a  colonel  in 
the  Revolution ;  James  was  a  captain  and  Robert  also  a  cap- 
tain in  the  same  service.  In  the  line  of  Alexander,  to-day  is 
Samuel  Rea,  fourth  vice  president  Pennsylvania  railroad,  a 
descendant  of  Elizabeth  Culbertson,  who  married  John  Rea. 
who  served  as  captain  in  the  Revolution.  He  represented 
Franklin  and  Bedford  in  Congress  two  terms;  also  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Pennsylvania.  Samuel  Culbertson.  one 
of  the  brothers  served  in  the  General  Forbes  expedition  as 
sergeant-major  in  Col.  Hugh  Mercer's  battalion.  His  son 
John  was  lieutenant  in  Captain  Samuel's  company:  Robert 
was  a  private  in  the  same  company,  and  James  was  in  Captain 
Johnston's  troop.  Joseph  erected  a  fort  on  his  farm  about 
1754,  as  a  protection  for  his  community  in  those  perilous 
times.  His  son  Robert,  or  Captain  Robert,  was  in  the  Revo- 
luntionary  service.  Joseph  was  in  the  Revolution  as  private, 
captain  and  lieutenant  colonel.  Andrew  Culbertson.  of 
Middle  Spring,  had  a  son  Robert,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Revolution.  Hon.  David  B.  Culbertson. 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  is  of  his  line. 

Of  the  Breckinridges,  Andrew  removed  to  Virginia :  his 
son  Robert,  was  a  captain  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  a  grandson. 
John,  was  Attorney  General  under  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the 
claim  is  strongly  supported  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Kentucky  resolutions.  In  his  line  to-day  are  Hon. 
Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  late  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  Dr. 
B.  H.  Warrleld.  president  of  Lafayette  College.  William 
Breckinridge  removed  from  the  valley  before  the  Revolution 
and  trace  of  him  is  lost.  James  Breckinridge  died  before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  but  his  son  Samuel,  was  a  private  in 
Captain    Askey's   company.      In   his  line  have   been  judges. 
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legislators,  etc.  Among  his  posterity  to-day  are,  Rev. 
Thomas  X.  Orr,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Chambersburg  bar.  Lieutenant  Commander,  John 
C.  Cohvell,  who  helped  to  rescue  Lieutenant  Greely  in  the 
frozen  north  and  is  now  ordnance  inspector  at  Cavitte,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  John  G.  Orr,  the  author  of  this  paper,  James 
T.  Blair,  president  of  the  Little  Kanawha  railway,  a  part  of 
the  Wabash  system,  James  P.  Orr,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railway  lines  west  of  Pittsburg. 

In  the  Maclays,  John  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  1776.  Two  of  the 
descendants  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  this 
State.  In  the  Maclay  line  are  Judge  Robert  Maclay  Widney, 
of  California,  and  Joseph  Pomeroy  Widney,  of  Los  Angeles 
Medical  College,  California,  and  Judge  George  Shiras.  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Dr.  David  D.  Maclay,  late 
county  treasurer  and  a  practicing  physician  of  Chambers- 
burg, is  of  same  ancestry. 

Of  the  Herrons.  Francis  Herron  had  a  son.  Tames  Herron, 
•  who  was  a  major  in  the  Revolution  service,  and  a  grandson, 
I  Francis,  who  was  pastor  of  Rocky  Spring  church,  and  also  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Pittsburgh.  Among  persons 
of  prominence  in  his  line  to-day  are  William  A.  Herron.  pres- 
ident of  the  largest  savings  bank  in  Peoria,  Illinois;  John 
-Herron,  a  lawyer  of  much  prominence  in  Cincinnati ;  Gen. 
Francis  J.  Herron,  who  was  a  major  general  in  the  late  civil 
war,  died  a  few  days  since  in  New  York,  and  Col.  VV.  A.  Her- 
ron, of  Pittsburg,  long  prominent  in  that  city. 

In  the  family  of  James  Linn,  Rev.  William  Linn  was  prom- 
inent in  Revolutionary  days,  and  the  first  chaplain  of  the 
American  Congress,  and  later  a  distinguished  divine  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  descendants  of  James  Linn  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  states  and  in  the  business  and  profess- 
ional walks  of  life  have  attained  prominence.  Of  these  are 
Rev.  Alexander  Kelso,  born  near  Oakville,  Cumberland  comi- 
ty. He  years  since  sailed  for  India  as  a  missionary.  He  is 
president  of  the"  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Sa-La- 
Rahn.  India,  where  he  is  training  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
native  Christians  each  year  for  the  ministry.      His  son,  James 
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Kelso,  is  a  distinguished  scholar  and  a  professor  in  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny. 

The  ones  who  can  trace  their  birth  or  ancestry  to  Lurgan 
township  may  be  pardoned  for  any  pride  they  may  have  in  the 
character  and  deeds  of  these  brave  pioneers  and  unselfish  pa- 
triots. 

*  *     * 

In  these  sketches  of  the  water  powers  of  the  original  Lur- 
gan township  I  have  in  the  main  given  the  greater  space 
where  I  could  get  the  information  to  those  of  whom  the  pub- 
lic knew  the  least.  As  stated  in  the  beginning  in  tracing  the 
early  history  of  these  mills  I  have  made  search  among  such 
records  as  can  be  relied  on  and  have  put  in  accessible  form 
information  concerning  them  that  will  be  of  service  to  any 
interested  in  these  silent  and  long  forgotten  industries. 

*  *     * 

On  these  streams  I  have  located  more  than  one  hundred 
different  manufactories  run  by  water  power. 

Conodoguinet,  8  grist  mills,  14  saw  mills,  2  fulling  mills,  2 
oil  mills.  3  clover  mills,  1  forge.  1  furnace,  1  sumac  mill. 

'Herron'.s  jkancru  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  forge. 

Rocky  Spring,  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill. 

Middle  Spring,  10  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  flax  mill,  1 
hemp  mill,  2  fulling  mills,  1  axe  factory. 

Conocbcheague,  13  grist  mills,  15  saw  mills,  1  hemp  mill. 
I  sickle  mill,  1  rolling  mill,  1  forge,  1  furnace. 

The  hemp,  flax,  oil  and  clover  mills  have  all  disappeared, 
the  forges  and  furnaces  as  well.  The  saw  mills  excepting  per- 
haps five  or  six  at  the  head  of  the  Conodoguinet  and  Cono- 
cocheague  have  been  torn  away  because  of  lack  of  any  need. 
At  least  sixteen  of  the  grist  mills  have  gone  and  left  only  de- 
caying signs  of  what  was  once  a  prosperous  and  steady  seat 
of  industry.  % 

The  John  Immell  Mill.. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  read  before  this  Society  I 
have  made  search  for  the  missing  mill  oi  John  [nunell,  o! 
whose  existence  no  one  save  the  written  record  could  give  in- 
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formation.  I  have  been  along  the  Conococheague  creek  to 
determine  if  possible  its  location.  In  conversation  with 
David  Wallace,  miller  of  Scotland,  who,  when  a  boy,  lived 
near  the  site  of  an  old  mill  dam  and  race  and  C.  J.  Eckenrode, 
tenant  on  the  Gehr  farm,  I  received  information  that  s^ave  me 
a  clue  to  its  possible  location.     In  June,  1904,  I  made  a  visit 

|.  to  the  place  suggested  by  these  persons  and  saw  what  I 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  this  once  busy 
but  now  forgotten  mill.  A  short  distance  below  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  Mr.  Eckenrode  I  found  running  through 

I  the  meadows  the  channel  of  the  old  mill  races,  head  and  tail. 
Nearly  opposite  the  buildings  is  an  embankment  curving  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  which  formed  the  dam  that 
furnished  the  power  to  run  the  saw  and  grist  mills  of  John 

[•■  Immell.  What  was  once  the  dam  has  during  the  period  of  al- 
most a  century  and  a  quarter,  been  filled  with  earth  by  rising 
waters  and  on  a  beautiful  green  above  its  breast  is  growing 

1  "  a  number  of  large  willow  trees.  From  the  dam  can  easily  be 
traced  the  head  race  to  the  site  of  this  early  mill. '  Below  the 
place  where  the  busv  wheels  made  music  for  the  dustv  miller 
the  tail  race  shows  greater  depth  and  is  more  clearly  and 
distinctly  marked.  The  head  and  tail  races  are  at  least  a  half 
mile  in  length  to  where  the  waters  return  to  the  stream  above 
the  dam  of  the  Spreecher  mill,  later  known  as  the  Monn  mill. 
which  was  built  about  1790.  The  saw  mill  of  John  Immell 
was  built  about  1768  and  the  grist  mill  in  1769,  and  continues 
on  the  tax  list  until  1783.  at  which  date  John  Immell  appears 
on  the  tax  list  as  the  owner  of  a  grist  mill  and  Paul  Immell  as 
the  owner  of  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill.  The  curving  embank- 
ment and  the  disappearing  races  and  the  time-stained  tax  lists 
are  the  only  evidences  left  of  John  ImmeH's  mill. 
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DR.  HUGH  MERCER  AND  COL.  ROBERT  MAG  AW. 


JOHN  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D. 


When  your  executive  committee  asked  me  some  weeks 
since  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  meeting  it  was  my  intention 
to  do  so,  using  as  a  topic  "Physicians  of  Franklin  County 
Conspicuous  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution."  Notably,  Mer- 
cer, Wm.  Magaw,  Robert  Johnston,  Alex.  Stewart  and  John 
McDowell.  I  purposed  using  my  paper  on  Gen.  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, read  before  the  Franklin  County  Medical  Society  recently 
as  a  nucleus  to  be  followed  by  short  biographical  sketches  of 
the  above  named  gentlemen.  After  several  days  spent  in  the 
State  Library  at  Harisburg  and  the  library  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  in  almost  fruitless 
search  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  such  a  paper 
for  the  present.  About  all  the  data  I  could  find  in  relation  to 
the  distinguished  physicians  were  the  dates  of  their  com- 
missions and  discharge  from  the  Continental  service.  It  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  continue  the  search  and  present  the 
result  to  you  at  some  future  time.  In  the  Historical  Society's 
^  library  I  found  an  article  bearing  upon  Geji.  Wm.  Thompson 
.  and  Col.  Robert  Magaw,  both  of  whom  commanded  regi- 
ments recruited  in  this  vicinity ;  which  article  together  with 
the  Mercer  paper  will  fill  in  the  time  for  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen :  Your  committee  has  imposed 
upon  me  the  preparation  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  this  meeting, 
suggesting  the  subject,  Hugh  Mercer,  who  was  the  first,  the 
pioneer  doctor  of  Franklin  county,  and  probably  of  southern 
Pennsylvania.  This  subject  comes  doubtless  because  of  his 
association  with  this  locality ;  the  town  bearing  his  name. 
being  where  you  should  hear  and  know  about  a  man  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  high  in  the  niche  of  fame,  a  martyr  to  the  cause 

i'uper  reiid  at  the  regular  meeting  Of  the  society  March  27,  VMS,  fiitertalned  br  B.  L.  M..uror 
»i  Hotel  McKioley. 
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of  liberty  and  to  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  hero  of 
whom  I  will  tell  you  is  worthy  of  a  eulogy  better  than  I  am 
able  to  portray. 

Hugh  Mercer  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1721. 
After  receiving  a  good  education  he  studied  the  profession  of 
medicine.  He  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  forces  of 
Chas.  Edward,  following  the  chieftain's  standard  to  the  disast- 
rous field  of  Culloden,  April  16,  1746.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
chevalier  he  escaped  by  way  of  Inverness  to  America;  after  a 
sojourn  in  Philadelphia  he  took  up  his  residence  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,,  and  we  find  him  in  this 
then  wild  and  sparcely  settled  region  of  what  is  now  Franklin 
county,  about  three  miles  east  of  where  now  stands  the  town 
of  Mercersburg.  There  were  very  few  white  settlers  in  this 
locality  and  it  seems  strange  that  a  talented  young  physician 
should  there  take  up  his  abode.  It  is  unquestioned  that  he 
was  a  man  of  high  educational  qualities,  great  talent  and  rare 
ability.  He  located  here  about  1750,  pursuing  for  some  years 
his  laborous  profession.  He  was  with  Braddock,  sharing  in 
his  memorable  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela,  July  9th 
1755.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Mercer,  Washington. 
Gates  and  Morgan  first  stood  side  by  side  in  marshaled  array 
and  in  that  day's  dark  torrent  of  blood  was  tempered  the  steel 
which  was  to  sever  the  Colonies  from  the  parent  stem. 
Another  Scotchman  in  the  campaign  was  Dr.  Jas.  Craik.  who 
was  afterward  Washington's  esteemed  friend  until  death. 
Mercer  was  now  with  the  Virginia  troops  rallying  under  the 
standard  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  an  expedition  led  by  a 
general  who  had  aided  in  driving  the  Chevalier  from  Scotland 
(Braddock  was  an  officer  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
against  Chas.  Edward).  Even  Craik  was  in  the  opposing 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

Mercer  was  made  a  captain  of  a  military  company  formed 
by  the  settlers  to  protect  themselves  from  the  frequent  bloody 
incursions  of  the  Indians  who  had  become  emboldened  by  the 
defeat  of  Braddock  and  the  encouragement  of  the  French. 
This  company  rendevous  was  at  Mc Dowel "s  Fort,  where 
Bridgeport  now  is.  They  did  service  in  this  neighbor- 
hood and  were  atached  to  the  foree  of  Col.  John  Armstrong. 
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Mercer  acting  as  surgeon  as  well  as  commanding  officer,  his 
commission  as  captain  dating  March  6,  1756.  Armstrongs 
command  consisted  of  280  Provincials,  resolute  men,  who 
undertook  to  surprise  and  destroy  this  savage  nest  at  Kit- 
taning.  Armstrong  led  his  men  rapidly  and  secretly  over 
mountain  and  through  forest  until  after  a  long  and  perilous 
march  they  reached  the  Allegheny.  At  break  of  day,  Sept. 
8,  1756,  the  Provincials  surprised  the  Indians  in  their  village 
at  Kittaning  and  routed  them  completely,  burning  the  village, 
containing  it  is  said  30  houses,  together  with  a  large  supply 
of  food  and  ammunition.  This  defeat  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  savages  as  they  immediately  removed  to  the  French  terri- 
tory west  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Several  of  the  Provincials  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Capt.  Mercer  received  wounds  in  the 
arm  and  shoulder  and  was  takeirto  the  top  of  a  hill,  afterwards 
becoming  separated  from  his  comrades  was  surrounded  by 
savages  and  saved  himself. from  capture  by  crawling  into  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen,  hollow  tree.  During  the  progress  of  the 
fight  the  Indians  passed  over  the  tree  in  which  he  was  con- 
cealed, not  suspecting  his  presence.  After  the  rout  of  the 
Indians  Mercer  crept  undiscovered  from  his  concealment  to 
find  that  his  friends  were  also  srone.  Faint  from  loss  of  blood. 
sick  and  suffering  from  the  severitv  of  his  wound,  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  surrounded  by  savages,  one  hundred  miles  from 
any  settlement,  without,  means  to  procure  subsistance;  under 
these  trying  and  discouraging  circumstances  the  dauntless 
courage  of  the  heroic  soldier  did  not  desert  him.  He  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  way  as  best  he  could.  After  a  solitary 
and  hazardous  journey,  half  famished,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Lit- 
tleton, after  14  days,  his  friends  having  given  him  up  as  lost. 
During  the  trip  his  commissary  consisted  of  two  dried  clams. 
a  rattlesnake  and  a  few  berries. 

He  slowlv  recovered  from  the  srun-shot  wound  and  broken 
shoulder  received  at  Kittaning  and  was  in  command  of  the 
fort  at  Shippcn.-burg  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  175; 
On  December  4,  1757,  he  was  commissioned  a  major  of  the 
"forces  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  Susque- 
hanna." In  173S  ("ion.  John  Forbes  was  in  command  of 
another    expedition    against   Fort    Duquesne.      Mercer  also 
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accompanied  this  expedition.  The  French  burned  and  de- 
serted the  fort  November  25,  1758.  The  British  built  a  fort 
near  the  ruins  of  Duquesne  and  called  it  Fort  Pitt  in  honor  of 
the  English  statesman  of  that  name.  Mercer  was  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Pitt  for-  about  six  months,  from  January  to 
June,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Francis  Parkham,  the  English  historian,  found  in  the  Brit- 
ish public  record  office  letters  from  Hugh  Mercer  in  regard 
to  rendering  secure  the  new  fort  at  Pittsburg,  Mercer  being 
at  that  time  in  command.  Prior  to  this  Mercer  had  accom- 
panied Washington  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  whole  line 
of  frontier  forts.  This  tour  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  entire  system. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  evacua- 
tion of  the  forts  by  the  French  garrisons,  Col.  Mercer  re- 
tired from  military  life,- and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Wash- 
ington, removed  from  this  vicinity  to  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
and  there  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  the  mother 
country. 

In  1775  the  seizure  of  powder  by  the  British,  together  with 
other  impositions  roused  Mercer's  ire.  In  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington he  writes,  "This  public  insult  is  not  to  be  tamely  sub- 
mitted to,"  and  proposes  that  a  strong  force  march  to  Wil- 
liamsburg "for  the  honor  of  Virginia/' 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence  Mercer  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  one  of  the  Virginia  regiments,  as- 
suming an  active  part.  Fie  was  soon  commissioned  a  brig- 
adier general  through  the  influence  of  Washington.  In  the 
retreat  through  New  Jersey  he  was  in  command  of  the  "flying 
camp,*'  and  rendered  great  service  during  that  as  in  former 
campaigns.  It  was  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Trenton. 
at  his  headquarters,  that  Washington  and  his  generals  met 
and  formulated  the  plans  fur  the  great  surprise  and  rout  of 
the  enemy  that  followed  the  next  day. 

At  the  battle  of  Princeton,  January  3,  1777.  Mercer,  who 
with  Green,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  \Va*hin£l  11  - 
most  trusted  lieutenant,  was  assigned  the  most  conspicuous 
position,   leading   the   vanguard   and   beginning   the   attack. 
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You  all  know  the  story  of  the  battle.  The  part  Mercer  took 
in  the  engagement  is  well  described  in  the  history  of  Frank- 
lin county,  from  which  I  will  quote,  "While  exhibiting  admir- 
able skill  and  courage  in  the  management  of  his  command,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him  and  he  was  forced  to  continue  the 
fight  on  foot.  He  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
British  soldiers  and  ordered  to  surrender.  Unheeding  the 
summons  he  drew  his  sword  and  vigorously  began  the  un- 
equal contest  with  his  overpowering  foes.  At  length  he  was 
beaten  to  the  ground  with  their  muskets,  and  after  brutally 
thrusting  him  with  their  bayonets,  they  left  him,  supposing 
life  had  fled.  He  was  carried  to  a  neighboring  house  by 
Maj.  Armstrong,  a  son  of  his  old  commander,  Col.  John 
Armstrong.  When  Washington  heard  the  sad  fortune  of  his 
friend  and  compatriot,  he  sent  his  nephew,  Maj.  Lewis,  to 
watch  over  the  last  hours  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
dying  hero.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  Mercer  died  in  the 
arms  of  Maj.  Lewis." 

An  old  book  handed  me  by  George  Seilhamer,  entitled  "A 
Town  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  published  1700.  etc. 
Title  page,  torn  out,  etc.,  author  says  on  page  94,  Vol.  II: 
"In  Fredericksburg  I  called  upon  a  worthy  and  intimate 
friend,  Dr.  Hugh  Mercer,  a  physician  of  merit  and  great  emi- 
nence, and  a  man  possessed  of  almost  every  virtue  and  ac- 
complishment. He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bred  to 
physic  and  surgery,  but  having  talent  for  military  affairs,  left 
the  line  of  healing  for  that  of  war,  in  which  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  and  acquired  the  provincial  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  during  the  former  war,  which  he  had  served  with 
great  credit  and  character.  Had  been  dangerously  wounded 
and  suffered  many  great  perils  and  difficulties.  Dr.  Mercer 
was  afterwards  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  army, 
to  accept  of  which  appointment  I  have  reason  to  believe  he 
was  greatly  influenced  by  General  Washington,  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  bonds  of  friendship, 
for  Dr.  Mercer  was  generally  of  a  just  and  moderate  way  of 
thinking,  possessed  of  liberal  sentiments  and  a  generosity  oi 
principle  very  uncommon  among  those  with  whom  he  em- 
barked. 
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This  worthy  but  mistaken  and  unfortunate  person  was 
killed  at  Princeton,  in  the  Jerseys,  where  he  was  commanding 
in  the  American  army  as  one  of  their  brigadier  generals.  The 
loss  to  them  was  great  and  truly  lamented  by  his  friend,  Gen. 
Washington." 
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SKETCHES  OF  GEN.  WM.  THOMPSON  AND  COL. 
ROBERT  MAGAW. 


Roll  of  Col.  Magaw'3  Fifth  Pa.  Reg't,  captured  at  Ft.  Washington,  Nov.  16, 

1776.    Communicated  hy  Hon.  John  Blair  Liun,  Dep'ty  Secfy  of  the 

Commonwealth. 

(Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.) 

The  death  of  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  and  the 
subsequent  disposal  of  his  effects,  have  disclosed  a  valuable 
mine  of  historical  documents,  which,  but  for  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry of  Rev.  Jas.  A.  Murray,  had  passed  into  the  insatiate 
maw  of  the  paper  mill.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  son  oi  Judge 
Jas.  Hamilton,  of  the  then  9th  district,  who  died  at  Carlisle. 
Feb.  13.  1819.  Judge  Hamilton  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care  all  papers  that  came  into  his  po>^ession,  as  did  his  son 
after  him,  and  having  acted  as  executor  for  many  oi  the  lead- 
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ing  citizens  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  political  affairs,  he  had  a  vast  accumulation  of  histor- 
ical papers  and  correspondence. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  residuary  interest 
of  his  estate  passed  to  a  son  of  Major  Bradish,  of  the  British 
army,  and  his  father  came  from  England  to  look  after  his  in- 
terests. Dr.  Murray  solicited  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  those  of  historical  value.. 
which  was  courteously  granted  him.  The  doctor  toiled  over 
the  musty  mass  in  the  garret,  with  the  hot  July  sun  beating 
on  the  roof,  for  several  days;  but  the  major's  time  being  lim-. 
ited,  those  not  examined  were  ordered  to  be  sold  to  the  paper 
dealer. 

As  it  turned  out,  autograph  letters  of  Gen.  Washington, 
John  Andre,  Gen.  YVm.  Philips,  De  Reidesel  and  nearly  every 
one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  Revolution  sold  for  two  . 
cents  a  pound.  The  doctor,  not  discouraged,  hunted  up  the 
ragman,  and  bought  them  back  at  half  a  cent  advance  per 
pound. 

Col.  Magaw's  papers  were  mostly  found  in  a  little  black 
trunk,  so  labeled.  He  had  been  executor  of  Gen.  Wool 
Thompson  and  the  latter's  commissions  and  papers  were  there 
also;  giving  a  clew  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
Revolution,  whose  very  memory,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
dives  of  some  local  historians,  had  sunk  like  a  plummet  be- 
neath time's  tempestuous  waves.  His  commission  as  colonel 
was  dated  June  25,  1775,  and  his  regiment",  or  battalion,  as 
then  called,  was  the  first  Pennsylvania  regiment  mustered  into 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  It  took  a  bee-line  for  Boston, 
passing  through  New  Windsor,  a  few  miles  north  of  West 
Point,  on  the  second  of  August,  where  it  crossed  the  Hudson 
(Philadelphia  Evening  Post,  Aug.  17,  1775),  arriving  in  camp 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  eighth.  Here  it  soon  attained  a  great 
notoriety,  being  selected  for  all  sorts  of  hazardous  expedi- 
tions. On  one  occasion  they  waded  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  water  up  to  their  arm-pits,  riiles  held  aloft,  and  cart- 
ridge boxes  in  their  teeth,  landed  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  and 
drove  the  British,  who  were  foraging,  to  their  boats.  This 
story,  with  many  others.  Sam  Bradv  told  on  his  return,  and  it 
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fluttered  down  on  the  wings  of  tradition  years  ago,  when  I 
heard  it  from  one  of  his  family  descendants.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  greatly  surprised  on  examining  casually  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Post  of  the  year  1775,  in  the 
State  Library,  to  find  that  that  enterprising  tri-weekly  had  a 
correspondent  on  the  battle  ground  who  related  it  more  cir- 
cumstantially than  tradition  did,  with  the  addition,  "Our  loss, 
one  killed  and  three  wounded ;  English  loss,  seventeen  killed 
and  one  wounded." 

In  Thompson's  battalion  were  Capt.  John  Loudon's,  the 
member  of  executive  council  from  Northumberland  county ; 
Capt.   Nagel's,   of  Reading;   Capt.    Hendrick's,   of  Carlisle; 

I  Capt.  Matthew  Smith's,  of  Paxton  Boys  notoriety,  and  Capt. 

Chambers  companies.  Loudon  had  in  his  company  many 
men  afterwards  famous  in  our  border  war-fare;  Peter  Pence, 
Samuel  Brady,  Parr,  later  a  major  in  the  Revolution,  Shawny 
John,  a  Shawnese  Indian  (for  his  history  see  "Jones'  Juniata 
Valley"),  Arad  Suton,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  northern 
Pennsylvania,  George  Nourth,  afterwards  a  celebrated  lawyer 

i  in  Carlisle.  McMurray,  the  surveyor,  Jesse  Lukens,  son  of  sur- 

veyor general,  John  Lukens,  who  returned  in  December  and 
on  the  20th  acompanied  Plunket's  expedition  to  clear  out  the 
Yankee  settlers  at  Wyoming,  and  was  the  first  one  shot  when 
Plunkett  undertook  to  flank  the  Yankee  breastworks.  Lukens 
wrote  many  interesting  letters  from  Cambridge ;  the  one  de- 
scribing the  farewell  with  his  comrades  who  were  going  with 
Arnold  to  Canacla,  is  both  pathetic  and  humorous. 

Capt.  Hendricks  fell  in  the  assault  on  Quebec,  Capt.  Smith 
returned,  became  prothonotary  of  Northumberland  county 
in  1780,  and  died  in  1794.  His  son.  Col.  Wilson  Smith,  of 
Erie  county,  was  quartermaster  general  under  Gov.  Snyder, 
during  the  war  of  1812-1814. 

Col.  Thompson  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general  on 
March  1,  1776,  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  subsequent  expedi- 
tion into  Canada.  On  Oct.  25,  1780,  he  was  exchanged  for 
Gen.  De  Riedesel  and  died  on  Sept.  3,  1781,  aged  45  years. 
Exchanged  by  Sir  Henry  Clute,  with  Col.  Morgan  and  St. 
James.  His  tombstone  is  in  the  Hamilton  lot  in  the  old 
graveyard  at  Carlisle.     Gtn.  Thompson's  wife  was  Miss  Cath- 
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erine  Ross,  daughter  of  the  Episcopal  rector  at  New  Castle. 
Delaware,  and  his  four  daughters  were  celebrated  beauties  in 
their  day.  One  married  her  cousin,  Geo.  Read,  Esq.,  an  em- 
inent lawyer,  of  Delaware;  one  married  Mr.  Holmes,  a 
Baltimore  merchant;  another  Count  De  Happort,  a  French 
nobleman,  and  the  fourth,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  married 
Galbraith  Patterson,  a  noted  lawyer  of  Harrisburg,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  and  their  daughter,  recently  de- 
ceased, was  the  wife  of  Judge  Alex.  L.  Hays,  of  Lancaster 

city. 

********** 

Col.  Robert  Magaw  was  quite  celebrated  as  a  lawyer  as 
early  as  1772.  when  he  traveled  the  circuit,  as  lawyers  then 
did,  as  he  was  largely  concerned  in  trials  in  Northumberland 
county,  although  he  resided  in  Carlisle. 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  resistance  to  the 
pretensions  of  Parliament  in  the  Cumberland  Valley :  was  sec- 
retary of  the  county  committee,  and  early  in  1776,  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania.  I  find  on  a 
sermon  of  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment.  Rev.  Wm.  Linn,  after- 
wards pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  church  of  New  York- 
city,  and  chaplain  of  the  First  Congress,  this  endorsement : 
"Preached  before  the  regiment  when  about  leaving  Carlisle, 
March  14,  1776. 

Magaw's  regiment  did  not  participate  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  Aug.  27 ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  came  down 
from  Fort  Washington,  crossed  the  East  river  at  Wallabout. 
and  on  the  night  of  the  29th  formed  part  of  the  rear  guard  and 
covering  party  of  Gen.  Washington's  masterly  evacuation  of 
Brooklyn. 

When  it  was  determined,  on  the  16th  of  October  to  aban- 
don Manhattan  Island.  Col.  Magaw  was  left  in  command  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington,  between  iSrst  and  187th 
streets,  while  the  army  marched  to  King's  Bridge,  and  after- 
wards to  White  Plains.  Washington  was  opposed  to  leaving 
a  garrison  there,  but  Green  was  confident  the  position  could 
be  sustained,  and  Congress  desired  it  retained. 

Howe,  not  being  able  to  force  Washington  into  an  engage- 
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ment,  turned  his  attention  to  Fort  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  of  November,  had  invested  it,  when  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  Magaw  demanding  surrender  on  peril  of  massacre  if  his  de- 
mands were  not  complied  with.  Magaw  replied  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  defend  the  fort  until  the  last.  His  force,  at 
this  time,  1,200  men,  was  increased  to  3,000  at  the  time  of  the 
assault;  he  made  a  masterly  disposition  of  his  troops,  but  had 
to  succumb  to  superior  numbers,  and  at  noon  on  the  16th, 
complied  with  Howe's  second  summons  to  surrender. 

The  soldiers,  whose  names  are  embraced  in  the  following 
list,  were  mostly  confined  in  the  "Sugar  House  Prison,"  on 
Liberty  "street,  and  other  prisons  in  the  city.  Dunlap's  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  former  correspond  with 
what  we  have  heard  of  the  demoniac  cruelties  of  "Libby." 

"In  the  suffocating  heat  of  summer,  1777,  I  saw  every  aper- 
ture of  the  strong  walls  filled  with  human  heads,  face  above 
face,  seeking  a  portion  of  the  external  air,  etc."  In  July. 
1777,  a  jail  fever  broke  out  and  carried  off  many  of  them. 
They  had  no  seats,  and  their  beds  of  straw  were  filled  with 
vermin.  The  prisoners  were  marched  out  in  companies  of 
twenty  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  for  half  an  hour,  while  those 
within  divided  themselves  into  parties  of  six  each,  and  alter- 
nately enjoyed  the  privilege  of  standing  ten  minutes  at  the 
windows.  They  might  have  exchanged  this  horrid  place  for 
the  comfortable  quarters  of  a  British  soldier  by  enlisting  in 
the  English  service,  but  very  few  would  thus  yield  their 
principles.  They  preferred  to  be  among  the  dozen  bodies 
which  were  daily  carried  out  and  cast  into  the  ditches  and 
morasses  beyond  the  city  limits  (Lossing's  Field  Book,  Vol. 
2,  page  660).  On  this  list  such  as  enlisted  are  marked  "E." 
Among  the  documents  by  Mr.  Murray  is  the  colonel's  order 
book,  brought  down  nearly  to  the  date  of  the  surrender,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  correspondence  between  prominent  gen- 
erals about  his  exchange.  He  remained  a  prisoner  for  four 
years,  and  it  is  probable,  married  his  wife  on  Long  Island. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Marietta  Van  Brunt,  and  among  the 
letters  is  one  from  his  father-in-law.  Rutger  Van  Brunt,  dated 
Long  Island.  May  17.  [780,  congratulating  him  upon  his  safe 
arrival  in  Carlisle.     A  letter  addressed  to  President  Reed,  of 
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Pennsylvania,  dated  Carlisle,  April  16,  1781,  explains  the 
cause  of  his  retirement  from  the  service.  "On  my  return 
from  near  four  years  captivity,  I  found  the  infantry  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  about  to  be  reduced  to  six  regiments  and 
that  the  number  of  officers  were  more  than  competent ;  and. 
considering  it  would  show  but  false  patriotism  to  insist  upon 
my  rank  as  a  general  officer,  in  predjudice  to  one  of  more  ex- 
perience, I  sent  down  my  intimation  to  be  returned  a  retiring 
officer,  which  was  done  accordingly.  I  paid  my  boarding 
while  a  prisoner,  except  about  13  pounds,  and  loaned  100 
pounds  in  specie  to  officers  in  distress,  before  any  public  sup- 
plies arrived,  much  of  which  sum  I  will  loose  from  deprecia- 
tion, etc." 

•Col.  Magaw  took  great  interest  in  military  affairs,  after  his 
return,  in  his  own  country.  He  organized  and  commanded 
a  volunteer  company  up  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  and  no  tombstone 
marks  his  grave.  His  will,  however,  was  probated  on  April 
9,  1790.  He  owned  two  stone  houses  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  Public  Square,  in  Carlisle ;  the  smaller,  of  the  two, 
lately  owned  by  Wm.  Biddle,  Esq.,  has  been  plastered  since. 
In  this  house  Gen.  Washington  lodged  when  he  came  to  Car- 
lisle to  suppress  the  "Whiskey  Insurrection,"  in  1794,  and 
boarded  in  the  stone  tavern  nearly  opposite. 

Col.  Magaw  left  two  children,  a  son,  Van  Brunt  Magaw, 
and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Whatever  became  of  them  I  am 
unable  to  say.  He  had  a  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  Magaw,  who 
was  elected  vice  prevost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
April,  1782,  in  place  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  resigned. 

The  Roll  of  the  Captured. 

The  following  roll  of  the  captured  at  Fort  Washington. 
will,  no  doubt,  interest  many  of  their  descendants  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  ''Bulletin"  circulates  so  widely,  and 
will  perhaps  be  deemed  an  important  contribution,  in  view 
"l  the  interest  already  manifested  in  the  approaching  eenten- 
ial  celebration,  in  1876.     The  paper  is  endorsed,  "A  true  re- 
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turn  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Robert 
Magaw,  who  were  killed  in  action  and  made  prisoners  at  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Washington,  Nov.  16,  1776,  a  copy  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  commander-in-chief  by  his  orders,  in 
Dec,  1776.  Signed,  John  Beatty,  Major.  Major  Beatty 
lived  many  years  afterward  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

********** 

Then  was  given  a  long  list  of  names,  which  I  have  not 
copied. 

Col.  Magaw  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Wm.  Magaw.  Of 
Magaw's  regiment  Gen.  Heath  said,  after  inspection  and  ma- 
neuvers, "They  are  the  best  desciplined  troops  I  have  seen  in 
the  army." 
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ISABELLA  OLIVER,  AN  EARLY  POETESS  OF  THE 
CUMBERLAND  VALLEY. 


JOSHUA  W.  SKARPE. 


The  Scotch-Irish  did  more  than  wrest  the  forests  from  the 
red  man  and  plow  up  Indian  trails.  From  early  Colonial 
days  to  the  present,  he  has  in  no  small  degree  impressed  the 
strength  of  his  intellect  and  the  stability  of  his  character  on 
the  institutions  and  life  of  this  country.  But  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to-night  to  sing  his  praises  or  recount  his  deeds.  A 
Scotch-Irish  woman  is  to  be  my  theme ;  one  of  those  whose 
silent  but  powerful  influence  has  moulded  the  character  of  the 
Scotch-Irishman. 

We  read  much  of  what  the  Scotch-Irishman  has  done  to 
make  this  valley  blossom  as  a  garden,  but  little,  if  any,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Scotch-Irishwoman ;  yet  she  did  her  part 
and  did  it  well.  She  went  into  the  wilderness  with  her  hus- 
band, and  by  his  side  braved  its  dangers  and  shared  its  priva- 
tions, ever  the  dutiful  wife,  the  good  housekeeper  and  the  de- 
voted mother.  The  character  of  the  Scotch-Irish  wife  and 
mother  deserves  a  passing  notice.  She  was  in  no  sense  the 
inferior  of  her  husband.  She  was  independent  in  thought. 
free  in  action,  strong  of  will,  resolute  of  purpose,  of  deep  con- 
victions and  deeper  piety,  and  she  impressed  these  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  upon  her  children  as  they  grew  up  around  her 
and  to  these  qualities  we  owe  the  Scotch-Irishman  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  Scotch-Irishman  of  to-day. 

In  these  early  times  a  women's  sphere  was  narrowed  to  the 
home  circle.  It  was  about  the  hearth  stone  she  was  to  shed 
her  light  and  domestic  duties  were  to  monopolize  her  activi'- 

I'aper  rvad  at  regular  meeting  of  society.  April  2lth.  1902,  heM  at  rer>ld*>nc*  of  J.  W, 
bhurpe,    E«q. 
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ties.  It  was  thought  not  becoming  in  her  to  engage  too 
much  the  public  eye  and  her  modesty  might  suffer  by  too 
much  interest  in  public  affairs.  Hence  her  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  home  life,  and  this  hides  behind  the  sacred  alter 
of  affection  and  love  and  shuns  publicity. 

But  there  was  one  who  broke  through  her  environments 
and  whose  influence  extended  beyond  the  home  and  beyond 
the  community  in  which  she  lived,  and  in  order  that  the 
Scotch-Irishwoman  should  receive  some  recognition,  I  have 
chosen  Isabella  Oliver  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  She  was, 
during  her  day,  the  most  widely  known,  respected  and  be- 
loved woman  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  She  was  beloved 
because  of  the  many  graces  which  ennobled  her  character  and 
made  her  the  highest  type  of  a  Christian  woman.  Her  heart 
was  full  of  love  and  tender  solicitude  for  those  around  her  and 
she  made  their  joys  and  sorrows  a  part  of  her  own.  Of  deep 
religious  convictions  and  devout  piety,  she  saw  God's  hand 
everywhere  and  her  thoughts  constantly  dwelt  on  Him  and 
His  Divine  mercy.  Possessing  intense  feeling,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  put  in  rhyme  her  thoughts  and  in  childhood  she  began 
to  compose  poetry.  As  it  was  through  her  poems  she  be- 
came so  widely  known,  it  is  in  the  character  of  a  poetess  I  de- 
sire to  present  her  to  you.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  her 
poerns  were  the  first  to  be  published  in  book  form  of  any 
poetess  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

No  claim  is  made  that  her  poems  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence.  Considering  the  opportunities  of  the  poetess  and 
the  conditions  surrounding:  her,  thev  were  in  her  dav  regarded 
as  remarkable  and  brought  her  at  least  local  fame. 

Isabella  Oliver  was  born  July  16,  1777,  in  eventful  times,  for 
the  country  was  then  in  the  throes  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
first  streaks  of  the  dawn  of  liberty  were  beginning  to  break 
on  the  horizon  of  American  Independence.  Her  birth  place 
was  in  East  Pennsboro  township,  which  borders  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  Cumberland. county,  Pennsylvania,  and  here 
she  grew  to  womanhood.  Her  father  was  James  Oliver,  Esq., 
long  a  resident  of  Cumberland  county,  and  an  eminent  math- 
ematician. 1 1 e  died  without  leaving  much  ot  an  estate,  when 
Isabella   was   but   fourteen   vears  ot  a<re.        The  widow  and 
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mother  had  to  rear  and  provide  for  a  large  family  of  small 
children.  Isabella  performed  the  most  menial  services,  en- 
dured privations  and  the  hardest  toil.  She  received  only  a 
common  English  education.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able surroundings  she  developed  studious  habits  and  her  fond- 
ness for  books  became  a  ruling  passion;  so  much  so  that  all 
else  was  subordinated  to  it.  This  love  of  reading,  as  well  as 
the  duties  which  occupied  her  while  growing  to  womanhood, 
are  described  by  her  in  a  poem,  'To  the  Public/'  composed 
in  view  of  the  publication  of  her  poems : 

"In  early  days,  when  childish  fancies  play, 
And  often  lead  the  wandering-  steps  astray; 
"When  various  forms  of  gay  ideas  rise, 
And  novelty  ten  thousand  charms  supplies; 
At  that  sweet  season,  when  the  tender  mind 
Opens  a-pace,   and  ranges  unconfined; 
I  then,  was  of  a  magic  wand  possessed, 
Which  future  scenes,  in  brightest  colors,  dressed. 
An  op'ning  paradise  before  me  stood, 
The  world  looked  fair  and  all  its  natives  good. 
Yet  in  that  world  I  little  interest  took; 
My  highest  source  of  pleasure  was  a  book. 
To  this  I  sacrificed  my  love  of  play; 
On  this  I  often  por'd  till  break  of  day. 
And  ev'n  my  food  I  sometimes  would  neglect. 
And  to  my  raiment  paid  not  due  fespect. 
I  thought  that  time  (no  effort  us'd  by  me,) 
Would  make  me  all  a  woman  ought  to  be;  «■ 

Expect  each  household  duty  to  fulfil, 
And  ply  my  needle  with  the  neatest  skill. 
The  hardest  toil  I  easily  learned  to  bear. 
Which  called  for  little  thought  and  little  care, 
Nor  did  my  hands  the  roughest  task  refuse; 
Which  left  the  mind  to  cultivate  the  muse. 
Then  memory  treasur'd  each  poetic  flight. 
(Thus  occupied,  I  had  no  hands  to  write)    * 
And  when  at  leisure,  I  the  muse  forsook. 
For  the  far  dearer  pleasure  of  a  book." 

In  her  simple  home  and  amidst  its  domestic  duties,  which 
stern  necessity  made  of  paramount  importance,  there  seemed 
little  to  inspire  the  muse  or  kindle  the  fires  of  poetic  fancy. 
But  to  our  poetess  these  conditions  and  her  rural  surround- 
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ings  appealed  to  the  tender  sensibilities  of  her  heart  and  stir- 
red the  finer  emotions  of  her  soul.  Carlyle  has  said,  "When- 
ever there  is  a  sky  above  him,  and  a  world  around  him,  the 
poet  is  in  his  place ;  for  here  too  is  man's  existence,  with  its  in- 
finite longings  and  small  acquirings,  its  ever  thwarted,  ever 
renewed  endeavorers,  its  unspeakable  aspirations,  its  fears 
and  hopes  that  wander  through  eternity.  Is  there  not  the 
fifth  act  of  a  tragedy  in  every  death  bed,  though  it  were  a 
peasant's  and  a  bed  of  heath?  And  are  wooings  and  wed- 
dings obsolete ;  that  there  can  be  comedy  no  longer.  Man's 
life  and  nature  is,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  will  ever  be.  But  the 
poet  must  have  an  eye  to  read  these  things,  and  a  heart  to 
understand  them ;  or  they  come  and  pass  away  before  him  in 
vain." 

•  Isabella  Oliver  had  these  subjects  about  her  and  had  the 
eye  to  descern  and  the  heart  to  understand.  Seldom  has  Na- 
ture been  so  lavish  with  her  favors,  for,  in  the  beauty  and  var- 
iety of  scenery  the  Cumberland  \ralley  excels,  as  flowing 
brooks,  green  mantled  meadows,  forest  covered  hills  and  rock- 
ribbed  mountains  blend  in  one  harmonious  whole  and  our 
poetess  lived  in  the  heart  of  it  all.  Around  her  was  the  world 
full  of  men  and  women,  with  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  their 
joys  and  sorrrows,  and  into  these  she  entered.  She  had  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  strong  and  sincere  in  her  day, 
because  newly  acquired;  her  heart  was  full  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  and  of  adoration  and  praise  for  her  Creator. 
Upon  these  subjects  she  felt  intensely  and  this  feeling  found 
vent  in  her  poems. 

Coming  out  of  the  daily  life  and  experiences  of  the  poetess 
and  expressing  the  deep  religious  convictions  of  an  eminently 
pious  nature  we  find  these  poems  sincere,  without  affectation 
and  of  a  strong  religious  bent. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  be  grandiloquent  and  we  find  no 
sqnnets  to  the  beauty  of  the  Planet  Venus  or  serenades  to  the 
man  in  the  moon.  That  she  was  appreciated  as  a  poetess  in 
her  day  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  was  requested  to 
allow  her  poems  to  be  published. 

The.-e  lines,  written  in  response  to  an  invitation  by  Isabella 
Oliver,  to  the  writer  to  join  with  her  in  having  a  volume  or 
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their  poems  published,  but  which  invitation  the  writer  mod- 
estly declined,  shows  in  what  esteem  our  poetess  was  held  by 
a  contemporary : 

"But  thou  to  whom  indulgent  Heaven 
Superior  gifts  has  kindly  given; 
Go  on;  and  in  thy  moral  page 
Instruct  and  please  the  rising  age; 
Rouse  and  animate  our  youth 
In  the  search  of  sacred  truth; 
Fan  devotion's  hallo w'd   flame, 
And  point   to  Heaven  each  ardent  aim; 
Till  hope,  and  truth,  and  love  divine, 
In  their  lives  and  actions  shine." 

In  reply  to  the  request  a  small  volume  of  her  poems  of  two 
hundred  pages,  appeared  in  1805/  The  book  was  published 
by  subscription  and  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  number  over  one  thousand. 
From  the  character  of  the  names  the  list  could  well  be  mis- 
taken for  a  Scotch-Irish  directory.  Most  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  furnished  subscribers,  and  New  York,  Princeton, 
Philadelphia  and  Maryland  have  quite  a  large  representation. 
Robert  Garret's  name,  of  Baltimore,  appears  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  subscribed  for  four  copies. 
So  the  fame  of  the  poetess  was  not  bound  by  the  mountain 
ranges  that  shut  in  her  own  lovely  valley. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  production  of  these  poems  anxi 
give  proper  credit  to  the  poetess  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  composed  before  she  was  twenty-eight  years  oi  age 
and  while  engaged  in  manual  labor,  doing  the  chores  about 
the  house  or  in  the  field,  or  taking  a  walk,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  finished  and  completed  in  her  mind  before  being 
put  on  paper.  In  fact,  when  collecting  her  poems  for  pub- 
lication, many  of  them  had  to  be  recalled  from  memory,  never 
even  having  been  written  down. 

The  style  of  the  poetess  is  simple  and  there  is  no  striving 
after  rhythmic  effect.  Her  aim  is  rather  to  express  clearly 
her  thought  and  her  purpose  to  teach  some  truth. 

Her  home  life,  rural  surroundings,  events  in  the  commun- 
ity and  in  the  Nation,  and  her  religions  meditations,  inspired 
10 
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her  muse  and  of  these  she  sang.  She  made  use  of  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  incidents  of  life  from  which  to  illustrate 
religious  truth  or  draw  a  moral  lesson. 

A  wash  tub  full  of  soiled  clothes,  under  a  shade  tree,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Conodoguinet  creek,  would  not  seem  an  inspir- 
ing theme ;  but  it  was  to  Isabella  Oliver,  for  while  bending 
over  the  tub,  busy  with  her  hands,  her  mind  saw  in  the  soiled 
clothes  the  condition  of  the  sin  stained  soul  and  its  need  of 
cleansing  by  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  Redeemer.  This  in- 
cident inspired  the  poem,  "Composed  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Conodoguinet/'  in  part  as  follows : 

"While  underneath  this  salutary  shade, 
My  hands  perform  their  duty,  O,  my  mind, 
Be  not  inactive;  let  it  not  be  said, 
A  spark  from  heaven  to  sloth  should  be  inclined. 

-   "These  hands  with  soap  and  water  strive  to  clean 
Those  outward,  robes' from  each  polluting  stain, 
Sure,  then,  the  soul  demands  superior  care; 
Shall  it  unwashed,  unpurified  remain! 

A  poem  written  when  the  poetess  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  that  eminent  scholar,  able  statesman,  and 
sturdy  patriot,  pays  a  well-merited  tribute  to  his  distinguished 
character,  while  lamenting  the  unfitness  of  the  poetess  to  re- 
count his  worth : 

"Weak  are  the  efforts  of  this  feeble  pen 
To  trace  the  minds  of  the  best  of  men; 
Shall  I  presume,   Shall  I,   alas!   pretend 
To  paint  a  worth  I  cannot  comprehend! 
Let  some  superior  genius  who  has  trode 
Under  his  care  the  scientific  road, 
Tell  us  how  deep,  how  solid,   how  refined, 
Were  all  the  powers  of  his  exalted  mind; 
Tell  us,  of  wisdom  what  a  wond'rous  store 
He  gathered  from  the  wise  who  went  before; 
Tell  us,  how  great  in  council  he  appears, 
When  public  danger  call'd  to  state  affairs; 
Bring  his  distinguished  merits  back  to  view, 
And  strive  to  pay  departed  worth  its  due. 
Mine  be  an  easier  task.     Let  me   Impart 
In  artless  strains,  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
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Let  me  give  vent  to  grateful  friendship's  flame, 
Which  melts  my  heart  to  think  upon  his  name; 
His  much-loved  name  I  ever. shall  revere; 
While  mem'ry  lasts  I'll  hold  his  memory  dear; 
For  still  I  saw  him  uniformly  good; 
Firm  to  the  cause  of  sacred  truth  he  stood; 
His  principles  and  life  did  well  accord; 
In  both  he  strove  to  glorify  his  Lord. 
Alas!  he's  gone!  now  tears  in  torrents  fall! 
A  general  sadness  darkens  'Nassau  Hall* 
Yet  still  he  speaks  in  the  instructive  page; 
He  lives,  and  will  through  each  successive  age." 


One  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  nature  is  in  the  early  dawn 
when  light  begins  to  break  in  the  east  and  Aurora  gives  notice 
of  her  approaching  chariot  of  fire  by  painting  the  blue  vaulted 
heavens  and  the  floating,  racing  clouds  a  rich  and  brilliant 
hue.  At  this  time,  from  a  high  vantage  point,  the  view  is 
magnificient  as  the  eye  looks  out  Over  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  sees  the  golden  rays  of  the  rising  sun  creep  from  hilltop 
to  hilltop  until  they  flash  over  the  woody  crested  sides  of  the 
Kittochiny  mountain.  At  this  time,  too,  the  ear  is  ravished 
by  Nature's  music,  for,  at  the  approach  of  day  each  feathered 
songster  seems  imbued  with  the  same  feeling  that  inspires 
the  singer  when  the  grand  climax  in  a  great  choral  is  reached 
and  from  bush,  thicket  and  forest,  from  •swelling  throats. 
comes  a  burst  of  melody  as  if,  in  song,  these  natives  of  the 
wood  would  say:  "All  hail -the  day." 

In  a  poem  to  Matilda  our  poetess  describes  what  she  her- 
self often  witnessed  and  enjoyed — an  early  morning  scene : 

"Soon  as  Aurora  blush'd  along  the  sky, 
.    The  young  Matilda,  rising  from  her  bed, 
Walk'd  forth,  the  fragrant  morning  to  enjoy; 

O'er  dewy  meads  the  lovely  marcher  sped. 
Till  on  the  summit  of  a  towering  hill; 

Where  she  might  view  the  fields  in  all  their  pride. 
And  listen  to  the  bubbling  of  a  rill, 

Whose  streams  meander'd  along  the  mountain's  side. 
""       Seated,   she  cast  her  wandering  eyes  around. 

Viewed  nature,  thus  adorned  in  all  her  charms; 
What  sweets,   said  sh\   do  everywhere  abound! 

The  pleasing  y  ene  this  glowing  bosom   warms. 
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Ye  sons  of  sloth,  who  now  inactive  lie, 

Ye  little  relish  the  delights  I  taste; 
Else  to  yourselves  ye  sure  could  not  deny 

So  pure,  so  sweet,  so  exquisite  a  feast. 
The  feather'd  host,   in  joyous  concert  join'd, 

With  their  delightful  warbling  fill  the  air, 
Yielding  improvement   to   the  attentive   mind, 

"While  the  wild  music  greets  the  ravished  ear. 
Here  choicest  flowers,  in  rich  profusion  strew'd, 

Deck  the  gay  plains,   and  make  creation  smile; 
From  these  the  bees  extract  the  sweetest  food, 

When  the  warm  sun  invites  them  to  their  toil. 
This  is  the  hour,  the  happy  hour,  to  pay 

Our  adoration  to  the  source  of  light, 
Just  when  Aurora  drives  the  shades  away, 

And  ruddy  morning  takes  the  place  of  night.  • 
The  mind,  refreshed  by  its  late  repose, 

Is  now  more  strong  and  vig'rous  than  before; 
Let  us  not  then  this  happy  moment  lose; 

But  the  great  source  of  all  that's  good  adore. 
'Tis  He  who  makes  the  smiling  flowers  to  grow, 

Which  thus  enamel  the  green  mantled  plain; 
'Tis  He  who  bids  yon  bubbling  brook  to  flow. 

And  gladdens  earth  with  fertilizing  rain, 
Tho'  these  his  sov'reign  power  and  goodness  show, 

They're  small,  compar'd  to  works  that  he  has  done. 
Far  greater  blessings  from  his   bounty  flow; 

His  choicest  gifts  are  treasur'd  in  his  Son." 
• 

The  poem  on  "Melancholy  Instance  of  Human  Depravity" 
was  suggested  by  the  attempted  murder  of  an  entire  family  by 
the  young  servant  maid.  The  father  and  mother  died,  but 
the  children  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  adminis- 
tered with  such  a  devilish  purpose.  This  crime  of  Sally 
Clarke's,  so  horrible  and  without  cause,  save  jealousy  on  ac- 
count of  the  daughter  being  praised,  was  the  most  noted  of 
its  day  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  the  young  fiend  ex- 
piated her  deed  on  the  gallows  at  Carlisle: 

The  poem  describes  the  father  as  a  man  of  sterling  sense  and 
widely  known  an*d  the  mother  as  possessing  an  unusually 
sweet  and  lovable  character,  and  after  narrating  the  death  of 
the  father,  in  these  lines  portrays  the  lingering  death  of  the 
mother,  who  was  attended  by  the  mttrdercss,  and  who  it  seems 
was  all  the  time  administering  to  her  the  deadly  potion : 
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•Now  the  fond  mother  feels  at  every  pore, 
Worse  than  her  own,  the  pangs  her  children  bore. 
Yet  still  herself,  sweet,  affable,  and  mild, 
The  patient  sufferer  on  her  murd'rer  smiled; 
Who  by  her  bed  officiously  attends, 
Concern  and  kind  solicitude  pretends, 
Yet  still  pursues  her  own  infernal  ends, 
Hence  aid  medicinal  is  render'd  vain, 
By  frequent  potions  of  the  deadly  bane; 
While  cruel  torture  racks  Maria's  frame, 
And  by  degrees  puts  out  the  vital  flame." 


When  quite  a  small  boy,  the  writer's  blood  almost  froze  in 
his  veins,  when  in  a  stable  without  warning,  a  curtain  was 
suddenly  drawn  aside  and  there  was  revealed  to  him,  in  all 
its  ghastliness,  the  grinning  skeleton  of  Sally  Clarke,  the 
murderess. 

The  tragic  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  was  heard 
throughout  the  country  with  deep  sorrow,  followed  by  a  wave 
of  indignation  at  the  manner  of  it.  Two  years  before  his  old- 
est son  had  been  killed  in  a  political  duel  and  it  was  well- 
known  that  Hamilton  opposed  the  custom,  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  forced  into  this  duel  with  Burr  through  a  false 
sense  of  honor. 

The  nation  had  pity  and  grief  for  Hamilton,  but  bitter 
wrath  for  the  custom  that  permitted  the  great  statesman  to 
be  murdered.  Into  this  feeling  our  poetess  entered  and  in 
her  poem  to  the  memory  of  Hamilton,  she  asks : 


'Why  was  the  savage  custom  not  restrained, 
Before  our  Country's  choicest  blood  was  drained? 
Did  not  the  veins  of  Hamilton  supply 
For  the  unconscious  earth  too  rich  a  dye?" 


Then  she  calls  upon  the  country  to  stamp  out  duelling  in 
these  ringing  words: 

"Rouse,  rouse  Columbia!  every  power  combine 
Pull  down  the  idol  and  destroy  her  shrine; 
Expose  the  impostor,  break  the  cruel  snare; 
By  proving  real  honour  ne'er  was  there. 
'Tis  time  sui.h  gross  idolatry  should  cease, 
Such  daring  insults  to  the  God  of  Peace." 
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Our  poetess,  though  young  in  years,  at  times  looked  out 
upon  the  world  with  serious  eyes,  as  is  evidenced  by  these 
"•Reflections." 

"Tired  o~  the  world,  and  all  its  vain  parade, 
I  seek  for  shelter  in  the  friendly  shade; 
The  world's  gay  visionary  scenes  may  please. 
And  yield  amusement  to  a  mind  at  ease; 
But  they're  ill  suited  to  a  heart  like  mine; 
A  heart  that  would  its  hopes  and  fears  resign; 
Break  loose  from  earth,  cut  through  the  various  ties, 
That  bind  the  soul  to  these  uncertain  joys. 
For  I  have  proved  and  I  have  found  them  vain; 
The  fruitful  source  of  "many  a  bitter  pain." 


.  The  lines  suggested  in  passing  by  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
appeal  to  us  and  recall  the  days  of  our  childhood,  with  their 
tender  associations  and  sweet  experiences.  How  the  dear 
old  homestead,  with  its  trees,  under  whose  shade  we  passed 
many  an  hour  when  a  summer's  sun  beat  down  is  brought 
to  memory  by: 

"Ye  antient  shades,  whose  cool  retreats 
Have  screened  me  from  the  mid-day  heats; 
Where  I've  enjoyed  the  balmy  breeze 
And  marked  the  growth  of  rising  trees. 

Vividly  yet  do  they  stand  out,  the  places  we  roamed  over 
in  childhood,  and  after  many  years,  they  are  still  our  old 
friends.  How  dear  to  us  the  hills  we  coasted  down,  the  mea- 
dows in  which  we  gathered  wild  flowers,  and  how  especially 
fragrant  to  memory  is  the  dear  old  Conodoguinet  creek.  On 
•  many  a  summer  day  we  sat  fishing  under  its  huge  sycamore 
trees,  their  great,  nakedarms  bending  over  the  water,  while 
in  the  thicket  close  by  we  heard  the  cat-birds  cry,  from  across 
the  meadow  came  the  larks  sweet  melody,  and  on  an  old  dead 
tree  the  red-headed  woodpecker  rapped  and  rapped  away. 
Tired  of  fishing  we  used  the  great,  gnarled  roots  of  these 
same  old  sycamores  for  a  spring  board  and  plunged  into  its 
waters  for  a  refreshing  bath:  and  when  the  shades  of  ni^ht 
began  to  fall  and  the  bull  frogs  to  wake  and  croak  in  concert. 
to  which  inspiring  retrain  was  joined  the  crickets  song  and  the 
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occasional  whoop  of  the  whipperwill,  what  a  weird  effect  was 
produced  on  our  boyish  fancy,  alone  with  the  darkness. 

When  autumn  came  its  banks  too  were  inviting,  for  along 
them  rose  in  their  strength  and  beauty  large  shell  bark  trees, 
and  after  the  hoar  frost  had  cracked  open  the  hulls  and  a 
windy  night  strewn  the  ground  with  the  nuts,  at  early  dawn. 
we  would  gather  them  and  store  them  on  the  garret  for  win- 
ter's use. 

Even  when  the  earth  was  bound  in  the  icy  grasp  of  winter, 
this  old  friend  of  summer  and  autumn  did  not  forget  us,  for 
with  skates  flung  over  our  shoulders,  we  would  proceed  to  its 
banks  and  soon  be  sharing  with  joyous  youths  and  happy 
maidens  the  exhilerating  sport  of  swiftly  gliding  over  its 
smooth  and  glossy  surface. 

Dear,  old  Conodoguinet,  without  thee  our  childhood  days 
would  be  robbed  of  much  that  gave  to  them  happiness  and 
still  gives  to  memory  some  of  its  sweetest  recollections. 
Poets  may  sing  of  the  clearness  of  your  waters  and  praise  the 
beauty  of  your  banks  as  they  line  your  course  to  the  pictur- 
esque Susquehanna,  but  they  can  never  express  the  hopes  and 
expectations,  the  pleasures  and  joys  that  you  have  given 
childhood  days  ever  since  youth  began  to  wander  up  and 
down  your  banks. 

Our  poetess  loved  this  old  creek,  which  often  gave  to  her 
muse  an  inspiration,  and  our  hearts  respond  to  hers  when  it 
sings: 

"Ye  flowery  meads,   and  sunny  hills. 
The  broader  stream  and  lesser  rills, 
Whose    banks    my    footsteps   oft   have    press'd. 
While  the  sweet  muse  inspired  my  breast, 
Farewell  to  every  nat've  sweet! 
Each  pleasant  walk  and  mossy  seat! 
But  memory  still  shall  hold  you  dear, 
And  fancy  fondly  wander  here." 


These  lines  suggest  the  country  picnic,  the  cotillion  and 
Virginia  reel  danced  by  happy  boys  and  crirl^  to  the  music  of 
the  fiddle,  and  also  the  spring,  clear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  ice. 
gushing  out  from  under  the  limestone  rock. 
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"Here   rural  groups   were,  often   seen, 
In  social  parties  trip  the  green; 
Or  seek  the  fountain's  grassy  side, 
To  view  its  silver  current  glide." 

Do  these  lines  recall  long  forgotten  and  almost  forbidden 
memories. 

"There  the  fond  lover  told  his  tale, 
Mixing  with  sighs  the  passing  gale; 
While,  in  her  breast,  the  tender  maid 
Records  his  looks  and  all  he  said." 

The  meadow,  with  its  hay  making  and  the  scent  of  the  new 
made  hay,  and  the  wide  spreading  oak,  whose  protecting 
branches  sheltered  us  from  the  sudden  shower  and  allowed 
the  cool  breezes  to  fan  our  cheeks,  are  suggested  by — 

"Yon  meadow  clothed  in  vernal  bloom, 
That  scents  the  air  with  sweet  perfume, 
Brings  to  my  mind  the  sultry  day; 
The  rake,  the  hay  fork,  and  the  hay. 
When  wearied  I  have  ta'en  my  ease, 
Reclined  beneath  yon  spreading  trees; 
Or  sought  a  shelter  from  the  rain, 
Then  rose  and  ply'd  my  work  again." 

We  too  have  gone  berrying  on  the  farm  and  along  the  fence 
rows  and  through  the  tangled  brakes  have  gathered  the  wild 
black  and  raspberry,  and  these  words  have  a  meaning  to  us — 

"In  yonder  hedge  obscured  from  view, 
The  luscious  berry  wildly  grew; 
Mixed  with  sweet  flowers,   that  decked  the  waste; 
Regaling  both  the  sight  and  taste." 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  on  the  field  of  Yorktown  had 
scarcely  died  away  and  the  sails  of  the  Ship  of  State  of  the 
young  Republic  had  no  more  than  filled  with  Liberty's 
breezes,  when  ahead  and  directly  in  its  course  lay  a  rock.  It 
did  not  seem  dangerous  then,  but  in  after  years  it  grew  and  in 
the  end  wrought  havoc  and  ruin,  desolation  and  death — for 
slavery  was  the  rock. 

ihe  custom  hail  grown  up  under  the  mother  government 
and  fastened  itself  on  the  institutions  of  the  south. 
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When  the  colonies  became  states  it  remained.  By  those 
who  practiced  it  an  attempt  was  made  to  palliate  and  even  jus- 
tify it.  But  in  the  north  public  sentiment  was  against  the 
system  and  it  became  a  burning  question. 

It  was  a  question  as  early  as  the  days  of  Isabella  Oliver  and 
upon  it  she  felt  keenly,  and  her  views  she  expressed  in  a  poem 
"On  Slavery." 

These  views  would  indicate  that  our  poetess  ante-dated 
Horace.  Greely  as  an  abolitionist  and  they  were  advanced,  to 
be  held  a  century  ago. 

In  the  opening  of  the  poem  she  calls  slavery  the  greatest 
moral  evil  that  darkens  the  page  of  history — a  sin  not  alone 
against  the  human  race  but  against  God  himself.  She  re- 
counts the  valiant  deeds  performed  by  men  and  the  heroic 
sacrifices  made  by  women  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
in  order  that  liberty  might  become  the  heritage  of  this  nation. 
She  recalls  that  the  very  air  that  conies  down  from  the  moun- 
tain's side,  lists  through  the  trees  and  steals  over  the  valleys, 
breathes  of  liberty,  and  then  narrating  the  hardships  and 
cruelties  to  which  the  slave  was  subjected,  even  by  expiring 
under  the  lash,  she  continues : 

"Oh,   slavery!    thou  hell-engendered  crime! 
Why  spoil  this  beauteous  country  in  her  prime, 
Corrupt  her  manners,   enervate  her  youth; 
.     •        >        Blast  the  fair  buds  of  justice,  mercy  truth! 
How  many  futile  reasons  have  been  given 
For  mixing  God  and  mammon,  sin  and  heaven! 
Some  say,  they  are  of  Canaan's  cursed  race, 
By  God  ordained  to  fill  this  servile  place; 
Was  then  their  lineage  fully  ascertained, 
Before  they  in  the  cruel  hold  were  chained? 
Before  the  tenderest  ties  of  human  life 
Were  torn  asunder;    the  beloved  wife 
Dragg'd  without  mercy  from  the  husband's  breast. 
And  the  sweet  babes  they  mutually  caressed. 
Carried  like  cattle;    (let  it  not  be  told;) 
By  christians  too.  to  be  to  christians  sold. 
Their  lineage  proved— it  were  of  no  avail; 
Here  all  attempts  at  palliation  fall. 
In  Joseph's  case  we  may  a  parallel  see; 
Sent  into  Egypt  by  divine  decree, 
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His  brethren's  evil,  God  intends  for  good, 
Yet  they,  as  guilty,  in  his  presence  stood. 
Some  plead  the  precedent  of  former  times, 
And  bring  example  in,  to  sanction  crimes; 
Greece  had  her  Helots,  Gibeonites  the  Jew; 
Must  then  Columbia  have  her  negroes  too! 
Those  heavenly  doctrines  have  a  liberal  aim, 
And  practic'd,  soon  would  abrogate  the  name. 
Our  blessed  Lord  descended  to  unbind 
Those  chains  of  darkness  which  enslave  the  mind; 
He  draws  the  veil  of  prejudice  aside, 
To  cure  us  of  our  selfishness  and  pride; 
These  once  remov'd,  then  Africa's  sable  race 
No  more  among  the  brutal  herd  we  place; 
Are  they  not  blessed  with  intellectual  powers, 
Which  prove  their  souls  are  excellent  as  ours? 
The  same  immortal  hopes  to  all  are  given 
One  common  Saviour  and  one  common  heaven. 
When  these  exalted  views  th'  ascendant  gain, 
Fraternal  love  will  form  a  silken  chain, 
Whose  band,  encircling  all  the  human  race, 
Will  join  the  species  in  one  large  embrace." 

V 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  poem  formed  the  slogan 
cry  of  those  opposed  to  slavery  and  the  question  became  and 
continued  to  be  a  burning  one.  At  Harper's  Ferry  John 
Brown  struck  a  blow  at .  its  shackles,  and  this  blow  went 
clanging  through  the  country,  startling  the  nation,  and  it 
only  ceased  to  be  a  burning  question  when,  over  the  moun- 
tains at  Gettysburg,  the  backbone  of  the  Rebellion  was 
broken. 

Had  Isabella  Oliver  been  living  where  she  penned  these 
lines,  she  could  have  heard  the  booming  of  the  cannon  that 
were  answering  her  ringing  words  for  the  freedom  of  the 
black  man,  as  on  that  bloody  field  slavery  itself  was  lying  a 
corpse  among  the  patriot  dead,  for  here  it  received  its  death 
blow. 

We  have  quoted  generously  from  the  little  volume,  for  the 
poems  are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  merit  of  the  poetess 
and  reveal  her  true  character  and  aims. 

In  after  years  the  poetess  became  the  second  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Alexander  Sharp,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  writer. 
She  put  into  practice  the  deep,  religious  faith  she  held  and  her 
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life  was  devoted  to  helping  those  around  her  and  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  master  whom  she  zealously  served.  She  was 
the  pioneer  in  organizing  Sunday  schools  in  the  community 
in  which  she  lived.  By  deeds  of  charity  and  a  wholesome 
christian  life  she  endeared  herself  to  all  and  left  behind  a  sweet 
and  fragrant  memory. 

She  died  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1843,  and  her  remains 
rest  in  the  United  Presbyterian  graveyard  at  Newville. 

We  trust  that  the  taking  down  from  the  shelf  of  this  musty 
little  volume,  its  leaves  discolored  and  stained  by  age,  and 
looking  into  its  pages  for  a  brief  space,  has  not  been  time  al- 
together wasted.  Many  of  the  poems  are  crude,  immature  in 
thought,  hastily  and  imperfectly  written.  But  they  reveal 
to  us  the  manners  and  customs,  the  life  and  thought  of  those 
early  ancestors  of  ours  who  first  settled  this  valley,  and  some 
of  them  touch  our  hearts  and  stir  our  emotions  with  loving 
sympathy. 

For  this  much  at  least  we  are  indebted  to  the  first  sweet 
songstress  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
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AN  ANCESTRY  HUNT  IN  ULSTER. 


GEO.  O.   SEILHAMER. 


My  Ancestry  Hunt  in  Ulster  centred  in  the  counties  of 
Deny,  Donegal  and  Tyrone  on  the  Foyle.  This  was  the 
region  from  which  most  of  the  pioneers  of  the  valley  came 
here  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna,  leaving  memories  of  their 
old  homes  in  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Chester,  which  still  has 
its  town  and  township  of  Londonderry ;  and  in  the  townships 
of  Donegal,  in  Lancaster,  and  Derry,  in  what  is  now  Dauphin 
county.  Our  own  county  of  Franklin  is  especially  rich  in 
designations  derived  from  the  Lagan,  the  name  given  to  the 
territory  between  the  river  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly,  after 
the  plantation  of  the  Scotch  in  Ulster  by  King  James  I.  Our 
township  of  Letterkenny  received  its  name  from  a  market  and 
post  town  in  County  Donegal  thirteen  miles  west  of  the  Finn 
— they  call  it  Funn  in  Ireland— and  the  Mourne  at  Lifford, 
where  the  united  streams  become  the  Foyle.  Fannett  town- 
ship got  its  name  from  Fanad  Head  at  the  entrance  to  Lough 
Swilly.  Our  ancestors-  seriously  intended  calling  what  are 
now  the  townships  of  Peters  and  Montgomery  Rathmullen. 
from  a  small  seaport  on  the  Swilly,  where  Mac  Swine  Fanagh 
built  a  religious  house  for  the  Carmalites  and  a  castle  for  him- 
self, both  of  which  were  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  In- 
stead the  original  township  was  named  after  the  speculative 
secretary  of  the  province,  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters.  In  the 
county  histories  it  is  said  that  Hamilton  township  was  named 
after  Gov.  James  Hamilton.  If  such  was  the  case  its  early 
settlers,  I  have  no  doubt,  imagined  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  that  James  Hamilton  who  was  Master  of  Paisley  and 
first  Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  who  as  an  undertaker  under  James 


Puyev  re  vJ  a'  ilie  May  meeting  of  th«  society,  held  Jane  J.  t*tt.  at  the  resideoce  of  G« 
F.  Boyd. 
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I  led  the  Scotch  adventurers  to  the  Foyle  in  Donegal  and 
Tyrone.  Some  of  our  pioneers,  it  is  true,  came  from  County 
Antrim,  from  whom  we  derived  the  name  of  our  township  of 
Antrim ;  a  few  were  from  County  Armagh,  whence  the  name 
of  Lurgan  township ;  and  a  considerable  number  was  from 
County  Fermanagh,  but  the  Poes,  the  Potters  and  the  Rippeys 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  eager  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Enniskillen  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  my  journey  to  Ireland  was  a 
long  one.  When  I  got  to  Londonderry  and  looked  at  the 
signs,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  most  of  my  neighbors  had 
moved  over  while  I  was  on  the  way.     The  names  and  even 

.  the  countenances  were  the  same  with  which  I  was  familiar  at 
home.  The  Alexanders,  Boyds,  Gillans,  Gilmores,  Ken- 
nedys, McDowells,  Mcllvaines,  McLanahans.  Mackeys,  Mar- 
tins, Montgomerys,  Orrs,  Pomeroys,  Ramseys  and  Stewarts 
are  there  in  great  force.  I  found  that  John  Stewart  is  a  wig 
maker,  and  lives  in  Dark  Lane,  in  Edenballymore.  and  sev- 
eral other  places.  Dr.  Martin  has  his  home  in  Ebrington. 
Limavaddy  road.  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  Crees,  Mehartys. 
Riddles.  Rowes  or  Sharps  in  Derry.  The  absence  of  the 
Breretons,  Iveses  and  Platts  I  could  excuse  for  English 
reasons,  and  of  the  Foltzes.  Gehrs,  Harbaughs,  Hoerners, 
Maurers  and  Shumakers  for  another  reason — they  are  all 
Hugeunot  Irish..  I  was  the  only  Seilhamer  in  the  walled  city 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Chambersburg  people  who  are  not 
members  of  this  society  are  as  thick  as  hops  over  there. 
Alexander  Stewart  lives  in  Artisan  street,  Rosemont,  and  F. 
A.  Day  in  Clarence  avenue ;  Frank  McGrath  is  a  horse  dealer : 
and  McClay  &  Co.,  are  haberdashers,  and  Mahon  &  Bradley 
bell  hangers.  But  what  puzzled  me  most  was  the  discovery 
that  John  C.  Orr  is  editor  of  the  Centennial.  I  had 
some  trouble  to  convince  myself  that  he  is  not  John 
G.  Orr,  of  the  Valley  Spirit.  Names  that  were  once 
familiar  in  this  valley  but  have  disappeared  are  much  in 
evidence  there,  as  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Crooks,  Dunlop.  Gal- 
braith.  Hanna.  Harbison,   H  error).  Jack.   McGinnis,   McGre- 

•  gor.  Mcllhcnny.  Xevin,  Parkhill.  Fat  ton  and  Quigley. 

Dr.  Holmes  said  in  "The  Autocrat  oi  the  Breakfast  Table/' 
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that  good  men  when  they  die  go  to  Paris.  I  never  thought 
the  remark  very  wise  or  very  witty,  but  one  result  of  my  an- 
cestry hunt  in  Ulster  was  the  discovery  that  great  men  when 
they  die  go  to  Ireland.  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  is  in  business  in 
Belfast;  I  saw  his  sign.     Gen.  William  Thompson  who  com- 

[        manded  the  Pennsylvania  Battalion  of  Riflemen  in  1775  is  a 

[•  news  agent  at  Dunkeneely.  Gen.  James  Chambers  is  a  doc- 
tor at  Fintona.  Col.  William  Irvine  is  a  shoe  dealer  at  En- 
niskillen.     John  Jack,   who  settled  in  this  valley  and  after 

*  ward  helped  to  promulgate  the  Hannastown  Declaration  of 
Independence,  is  a  carpenter  at  Dunamanagh.  James  Elder. 
who  died  in  Fannett  township  at  the  age  of  106  years,  keeps 
a  posting  establishment  at  Limavaddy.  Thomas  Scott — he 
has  dropped  the  initial  A —  is  a  tailor  at  Castlefin.       You  all 

j*       remember  Matthew  Gillan,  the  saddler — a  very  prominent 

I  man  in  Chambersburg  in  his  day ;  he  is  now  in  the  same  busi- 
ness at  Ballyshannon.     Patrick  Maxwell,  once  a  member  of 

1        Assembly  from  this  county,  when  it  was  part  of  Cumberland. 

j        is  a  solicitor  in  Londonderry ;  his  father,  'Squire  William,  is  a 

*  shoemaker  at  Ardara,  and  his  brother.  Judge  James,  a  mason 
j    -    at  Killygordon.     Derry  is  full  of  our  translated  heroes.     Gen. 

Hugh  Brady  is  an  old  clothes  dealer,  Col.  James  Dunlop  is 
sexton  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Major  John 
Boggs,  whose  sister  he  married,  a  grocer.  Archbishop  John 
Hughes,  who  helped-  to  pave  the  streets  of  Chambersburg.  is 
a  chandler.  The  three  famous  Johnston  brothers,  of  Antrim. 
are  all  Derry  business  men.  Col.  James  is  a  confectioner  in 
one  street  and  a  printer  in  another;  Col.  Thomas  is  an  ac- 
countant, and  Dr.  Robert  a  saddler.       Joseph  Chambers  is 

•  also  both  confectioner  and  printer — it  may  be  that  one  Joseph 
!        is  the  confectioner  and  the  other  the  printer.     Patrick  Camp- 
bell is  an  accountant,  but  whether  he  is  the  Patrick  of  Ship- 
pensburg,  Chambersburg  or  Mercersburg.  I  can  not  say  with 
certainty.     Some  old  resident  from  nearly  every  town  in  the 

j.      valley  went  back  to  his  native  place  in  Ireland  when  he  died. 

j  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  our  deceased  pioneers  now 

in  Ireland  is  John  O'Cahan.  or  O'Caine.      He  died  in  <  lui 
township  in  1751  or  j.  and  lias  become  a  cook  and  confec- 

I        tioner  in  Derry  as  John  O'Kane.      When  I  have  told  his  story 
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you  may  think  I  am  stretching  the  truth,  but  I  hasten  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  shall  not  do  so — that  I  am  as  much  matter  of 
fact  as  any  of  the  other  great  genealogists,  including  Dr. 
O'Hart,  the  distinguished  Irish  archaelogist ;  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Egle,  whom  my  friend,  the  first  Vice  President  of 
this  Society,  once  called  our  State  historian,  the  late  Albert 
Welles,  of  New  York,  who  traced  the  descent  of  Washington 
Conner,  once  Jay  Gould's  broker,  through  an  unbroken  line 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  generations  of  Median  and 
Irish  kings  from  Noah  to  Wash,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown- 
ing, of  Philadelphia,  the  author  of  a  thick  volume,  in  royal 
octavo,  chuck  full  of  Americans  of  royal  descent.  With  such 
faithful  guides  always  in  mind  I  could  not  slop  over. 

The  O'Cahans  are  descended  from  Conchobhar,  or  Conner, 
prince  of  Leim-an-Madadh  ( Limavaddy).  who  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Niall  Frasach,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-second 
monarch  of  Ireland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this — no 
manner  of  doubt  whatever — for  Dr.  O'Hart  has  said  it,  and  he 
is  an  Irishman,  and  a  cousin  more  or  less  remote  of  King 
Edward  VII.  The  territory  about  Coleraine,  between  the 
Bann  and  Lough  Foyle,  was  known  to  the  Irish  septs  as 
O'Cahan's  country.  After  the  Plantation  it  was  called  the 
Route,  or  Rout  (root),  probably  because  the  princes  of  Lima- 
vaddy and  nearly  every  vestige  of  the  O'Cahan  blood  were 
routed,  or  rooted  out  of  it. 

John  O'Cahan,  or  O'Caine,  of  Guilford,  had  a  brother 
Daniel  who  settled  in  Hopewell,  and  Daniel  had  a  son,  Rich- 
ard, in  Antrim,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Chambers,  in  1748.  I  can  not  give  their  descent 
from  Connor  in  detail  in  this  place,  further  than  to  remark- 
that  Connor  had  a  son,  Gruagan,  the  hairy  man ;  and  Grugan 
had  a  grandson,  Cathan,  a  battle,  from  whom  came  the 
O'Cathains.  Cathan's  great-grandson.  Conn  Ciometach 
O'Cahan  was  the  first  to  assume  the  surname.  Conn  had  a 
brother,  Annselan,  who  went  to  Scotland,  and  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  O'Bocainaens,  Anglicised  Buchanan.  From  Conn, 
as  part  of  the  O'Cahan  stock,  also  came  that  other  distin- 
guished family  of  one  of  whom  Maggie  Cline  used  to  sing — 
"Down  went  Maginty  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
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Conn  had  a  great-great-great-great-great  grandson,  Mantis 
Catha-an-Duin,  which  meant  "killed  by  the  English/'  Manus 
Catha  had  a  great-great-great-grandson,  Aibhneach,  who  had 
a  son,  Shane  or  John,  and  John  had  a  son,Donach-an-Einigh — 

j-  .  "Donach,  the  Affable."  Donach  had  a  brother,  Donall  or 
Daniel,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Keanes  of  Cappoquin  and  of 
County  Clare.  From  this  Daniel  also  came  Sir  Richard 
O'Cahan,  of  the  iSth  Foot,  who  was  Governor  of  Minorca. 
Gen.  Sir  Richard  assumed  the  name  of  Kane. 

The  great  grandson  of  Donach,  "the  Affable,"  Donall  Bal- 
lach, was  the  last  Lord  of  Route  and  Limavaddy.  In  1602  he 
surrendered  to  the  English  the  castle  of  Oinough,  or  Enagh. 

j  and  all  the  lands  between  the  river  Toghan  and  Lough  Foyle 

as  far  as  the  Bann.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
Donall  Ballach  was  the  grandfather,  or  great  grandfather,  of 
John,  of  Guilford,  and  Daniel,  of  Hopewell.     If  you  doubt  it 

••  Irish  pedigrees  will  be  in  very  great  danger,  and  I  beg  of  you. 
calmly  and  seriously,  not  to  endanger  them. 

It  may  be  urged  that  John  O'Caine,  of  Guilford,  was  a  Pres- 

t  byterian  while  Sir    Donall    Ballach    O'Cahan  was  a  Roman 

Catholic,  and  was  involved  in  the  general  catastrophe  that 
followed  the  ''Flight  of  the  Earls."  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
John  O'Caine  was  a  Presbyterian,  for  his  nephew  Richard 
O'Cahan,  joined  with  Benjamin  Chambers,  Joseph  Arm- 
strong, and  Patrick  Jack,  in  1739,  in  an  undertaking  to  pa\c 
the  arrearages  due  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thomson  from  the 
people  of  Conococheague.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  descendants  of  the  dispossessed  prince  of  Limavaddy 
accommodated  themselves  to  circumstances.  As  we  have 
seen,  Gen.  Sir  Richard  O'Cahan  was  in  the  English  service. 
Another  Richard  O'Cahan.  of  Laratjrh  Brvan.  near  Mavnooth. 
was  conforming  to  the  Established  Church,  in  County  Kil- 
dare,  at  the  very  time  that  our  Richard  was  helping  to  pay 
Thomson's  arrearages.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  Rev. 
John  living  at  Leixlip,  County  Kildare.  There  was  also  a 
Rev.  Richard  O'Cahan,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Richard,  of 
Laragh  Bryan.  Rev.  Richard  had  a  brother.  John,  who  lived 
at  Mullingar  and  Dublin  and  assumed  the  name  of  K 
With  a  family  of  such  diverse  principles  and  so  widely  scat- 
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tercel  you  must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  it  you  seek 
to  disprove  the  conclusion  that  John  O'Caine,  of  Guilford, 
was  of  the  princely  house  of  Limavaddy. 

I  have  given  you  this  abundant  riches  from  the  wealth  of 
Irish  genealogy  because  it  was  in  "O'Cahan's  country"  that 
the  troubles  of  my  own  ancestry  hunt  in  Ulster  began. 

When  I  went  to  Ireland  the  only  clue  that  I  carried  with  me 
that  could  aid  me  in  my  search  was  the  fact,  or  fiction,  that 
Gen.  James  Potter  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle,  in 
County  Tyrone.  This,  as  I  found  when  I  got  there,  brought 
the  scene  of  my  inquiries  within  a  very  narrow  district  of 
country.  Tyrone,  as  at  present  constituted,  includes  only  a 
few  miles  of  the  Foyle.  But  when  I  came  to  traverse  the 
highways  and  byways  of  this  part  of  "O'Xeill's  Country,"  I 
could  not  hear  of  a  Potter  in  all  that  region.  To  add  to  mv 
disappointment  I  also  learned  that  the  late  Adam  Boyd  Ham- 
ilton, of  Harrisburg,  was  authority  for  the  statement  that 
John  Potter,  the  father  of  the  General,  was  married  by  the 
Rev.  Baptist  Boyd,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Aghaloe.  near 
the  waters  of  the  Foyle.  This  took  me  from  the  land  of  the 
clan  Owen  to  the  very  outskirts  of  "O'Cahan's  Country"  on 
the -shore  of  Lough  Foyle.  I  know  that  a  Thomas  Potter 
had  died  at  Ballyriff  in  the  county  of  the  O'Caines,  in  1770. 
and  that  some  other  people  of  a  name  in  which  I  was  very 
much  interested  had  lived  and  died  in  this  very  parish  of 
Aghaloe.  '  By  a  singular  coincidence  Capt.  Richard  O'Caine 
settled  in  our  township  of  Antrim  at  the  same  time  that  John 
Potter  came  there,  and  Potter  served  as  his  lieutenant,  in 
1748. 

One  great  trouble  with  the  eminent  genealogists  of  this 
country  is  that  they  are  of  necessity  amateur  grinders.  Every- 
thing is  grist  that  comes  to  their  mills.  When  the  substance 
that  is  the  result  of  their  grinding  is  made  up  into  bread  the 
compound  is  a  queer  loaf.  And  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  those  who  partake  of  their  loaves  are  apt  to  bite  off  more 
than  they  can  chew,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can 
digest.      Adam  Bovd  Hamilton's  bread  is  like  all  the  rest.      It 
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contains  a  little  flour  and  a  great  deal  of  bran  and  other  indi 
gestible  substances. 

After  his  great  discovery  that  John  Potter  and  Sarah 


were  married  at  Aghaloe,  "  near  the  waters  of  the  Foyle,"  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  17 12,  Mr.  Hamilton  made  the  further  dis- 
cover}* that  his  immigrant  ancestor,  John  Hamilton,  was  mar- 
ried by  the  Rev.  Baptist  Boyd,  who  "lived  at  Agalow,  or 
Agaloe,  in  County  Tyrone,  near  the  waters  of  the  Foyle,"  to 
Isabella  Potter,  sister  of  John,  in  1733.  Dr.  Egle  makes  the 
date  January  6,  1735.  Not  only  was  this  many  years  after  the 
marriage  of  John  and  Sarah  Potter,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  Rev.  Baptist  Boyd  was  never  the  minister  at  Aghaloe, 
"near  the  waters  of  the  Foyle,"  but  at  Aughaloo,  a  parish  on 
the  river  Blackwater  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon.  Aghaloe 
was  a  parish  in  the  country  of  Londonderry.  Aitghnacloy, 
where  Boyd  lived,  is  a  post  town  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone,  ad- 
jacent to  County  Monaghan.  I  am  not  astonished  that  Boyd 
Hamilton  missed  a  place  that  would  have  been  much  better 
suited  to  his  purpose  than  Aghaloe  in  Derry,  for  Irish  spelling 
was  alwavs  eccentric  and  is  very  misleading.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  tell  you  of  the  laborious  steps  by  which  I  reached 
this  conclusion,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  reach  it,  for  it  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  my  ancentry  hunt  in  Ulster. 

Ever  since  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  the  Hamiltons  have 
been  the  most  important  family  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

One  Hamilton,  Sir  James,  assisted  by  his  four  brothers, 
brought  a  colony  from  North  Ayrshire  to  the  western  part  of 
North  Down  as  early  as  1605.  Fie  founded  the  towns  oi 
Bangor  and  Killaleagh  and  owned  all  the  lands  in  the  parishes 
of  Bangor,  Killaleagh,  Killinchy,  Flolywood,  Ballyhalbert  and 
Dundonakl.  He  was  a  "son  of  the  manse"  of  Dunlop,  within 
a  stone  throw  of  the  railway  between  Killmarnock  and  Glas- 
gow. Fie  made  it  his  business  to  bring  very  learned  and 
pious  ministers  out  of  Scotland  and  planted  all  the  parishes  of 
his  estate.     He  was  created  Viscount  Claneboy. 

Another  James  Hamilton,  master  of  Paisley  and  first  Earl 
of  Abercorn,  obtained  a  large  i^rant  in  1615  in  the  baron] 
Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  and  his  descendant,  the  Duke  Ot 
Abercorn  is  there  to  this  day.     On  this  grant  he  built  a  very 
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strong  and  fair  castle,  a  schoolhouse  and  church;  about  the 
castle  was  built  a  town  of  eighty  houses,  many  of  lime  and 
stone,  in  which  were  120  families,  able  to  muster  200  men, 
every  one  having  arms  for  his  defense;  he  built  a  great  brew- 
house  without  his  court,  and  three  water  mills  for  grinding 
corn.  To  the  followers  of  the  great  undertaker  many  of  you 
must  look  for  your  ancestors. 

Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  the  youngest  brother  of  James, 
master  of  Paisley  and  Earl  of  Abercorn  obtained  a  grant  of 
Manor-Hamilton  in  Leitrum,  in  1620.  His  youngest  son, 
Gustavus,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  defense  of  Colerain  and 
Derry, -and  led  one  of  King  William's  regiments  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  was  created  Viscount  Boyne  by  Queen  Anne. 

Still  another  Hamilton,  John  of  the  "Bawn,"  was  claimed 
by  Boyd  Hamilton  as  his  ancestor.  This  John  received  from 
King  James  I,  in  1719,  a  grant  of  land  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Fews,  County  Armagh,  on  which  he  built  a  bawn,  or  fort,  60 
feet  square  around  his  house.  The  town  is  called  Hamilton's 
Bawn.  Here  he  settled  26  families,  and  armed  30  men  for  the 
King's  service.  The  bawn  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
1641.  Dean  Swift  made  the  Bawn  the  subject  of  a  humorous 
poem,  in  which  the  great  question  was  debated  whether  it 
should  be  made  a  barracks  or  a  malt  house. 

From  this  multitude  of  Hamiltons,  big  and  little,  I  must 
pick  with  certainty  the  forbears  of  plain  John  Hamilton,  who 
married  Isabella  Potter,  and  came  to  America  with  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Potter,  in  1 741,  before  I  can  see  the  end 
of  my  ancestry  hunt  in  Ulster.     • 

If  you  want  to  help  me,  say  so ;  but  don't  all  speak  at  once. 

I  somehow  regret  that  Boyd  Plamilton  blundered  in  plac- 
ing Baptist  Boyd  at  Aghaloe  in  Derry  instead  of  Aughaloo  in 
Tyrone.  The  latter  strengthens  his  claim  to  descent  from 
John  of  the  Bawn.  This  John  was  evidently  a  brother  of  Sir 
James  the  undertaker  of  Xorth  Down  and  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Hans  Hamilton,  the  vicar  of  Dunlop.  The  name  of  the  father 
is  exceedingly  suggestive  in  connection  with  Capt.  Hans 
Hamilton,  the  famous  Indian  fighter,  who  settled  near  Marsh 
Creek,  and  John  oi  the  Bawn  clearly  cave  its  name  to  Ilamil- 
ton's-bann  township  just  outside  the  old  Manor  of  Masque  in 
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Adams  county.     Capt.  Hans  Hamilton  and  John  Hamilton, 
who  married  Isabella  Potter,  were  cousins  more  less  removed. 
Other  pioneers  who  settled  on  the  manor  of  Masque  and  Car- 
roll's Delight  and  on  the  East  Conococheague  were  chiefly  as- 
j       sociated  with  these  Hamiltons  in  Ulster  and  here.     When 
;       John  Hamilton's  wife,  Isabella  Potter,  died  in  1741,  she  was 
S       buried  from  Archibald  Beard's. 

I  Archibald  Beard  settled  on  Carroll's  Delight  and  John  Pot- 

ter, the  brother  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  at  Brown's  Mill.       Their 
[       children  were  full  cousins.       Alexander  Poe  settled  on  the 
Manor  of  Masque.     Richard  Bard,  a  son  of  Archibald,  mar- 
<       ried  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Poe  who  came  to  the  Conocochea- 
,       gue  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  John  Potter.      All  those 
[       names  were   known  at  that  time    in    the    little  diocese  of 
Clogher,  in  which  was  the  home  of  Baptist  Boyd,  and  the  ad- 
1      jacent  arch-diocese  of  Armagh  in  which  were   Hamilton's 
[,     Bawn  and  Xewtown-Hamilton.     This  is  the  region  in  which 
J       I  should  have  begun  my  ancestry  hunt  in  Ulster,  but  the  mis- 
take of  an  amateur  genealogist  not  only  sent  me  on  a  wild- 
goose  to  a  distant  parish  of  a  similar  name,  but  compelled  me 
i       to  make  a  long  study  of  such  records  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  as  exist,  to  ascertain  who  Baptist  Boyd  was 
and  where  he  lived. 

But  the  poor  guessing  of  amateur  genealogists  is  not  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  one  that  attempts  an  ancestry 
Hunt  in  Ulster.  While  nobody  in  this  presence  is  likely  to 
object,  except  perhaps  the  German  contingent,  I  can  not  re- 
frain from  saying  that  the  Scotch  did  not  plant  all  of  the 
North  of  Ireland.  O'Caine's  country,  the  present  county  of 
Londonderry,  was  planted  by  the  great  London  companies — 
the  famous  guilds.  There  were  English  undertakers  and  ser- 
vitors in  many  of  the  baronies.  The  precinct  across  the 
Foyle  from  the  great  Strabane,  or  Abercorn,  undertaking  was 
wholly  English.  So  too  were  the  precincts  of  Doe  and  Faw- 
nett,  now  Killmacrenau,  on  Lough  Swilly;  of  Clogher  and 
Omagh,  in  Tyrone,  and  most  of  the  precincts  in  "Maguire's 
country."  now  County  Fermanagh.  And  in  Donegal.  Mona- 
ghan  and  Fermanagh  the  native  Irish  were  not  so  completely 
rooted  out  as  in  other  parts  of  Ulster.     The  result  is  that  our 
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cousins  are  as  much  English  and  native  Irish  as  some  of  you 
who  sat  in  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  a  few  months  ago,  are 
German.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  count  noses  unless  you  dis- 
pute this.  Indeed  how  many  of  the  so-called  Scotch-Irish  in 
America  were  Irish  before  they  were  Scotch  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  is  claimed  that  the  McLanahans  were  originally 
O'Lenihan,  Chiefs  of  the  Upper  Third,  in  County  Waterford ; 
the  McDowells,  who  once  fought  under  the  banner  01  the 
great  Somerled,  were  of  the  royal  Irish  line  of  Heremon ;  the 
Kennedys,  some  of  whom  are  called  O'Kennedy  in  Ireland  to 
this  day,  are  descended  from  Donchuan,  a  brother  of  the 
famous  Brian  Boru ;  the  Boyd  family  derives  its  name  from 
Eochaidh  Buidhe,  and  is  of  the  same  line  of  Irish  kings  as 
Edward  VII,  of  England,  but  if  the  Gilmores  are  royal  there 
was  one  of  them  among  the  Cromwellian  troops  disbanded  in 
Sligo,  all  the  same.  So  you  see  an  ancestry  hunt  in  Ulster  is 
apt  to  spread  itself  all  over  Ireland,  and  get  mixed  up  with  the 
Lord  Protector  and  English  royalty. 

All  the  real  troubles  of  Ireland,  apart  from  those  that  in- 
volve differences  of  religion,  come  from  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  and  the  Cromwellian  Devastation.  James  I  gave 
England  Irish  peers  of  Scotch  extraction  and  Ireland  ab- 
sentee landlords,  and  the  Cromwellian  officers  were  the  worst 
land  sharks  that  ever  harrassed  a  distant  country.  From 
those  time  to  these  the  tenantry  have  toiled  while  the  land- 
lords spent  their  substance.  Wherever  I  went  in  Ireland  I 
could  see  the  marks  of  the  oppressor.  Many  of  the  farmers 
still  live  in  low,  thatched  houses,  with  the  family  at  one  end 
and  the  pigs  at  the  other.  The  country  is  fertile — exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  wealth  producing — but  because  of  the  rents 
that  go  to  the  landlords — a  gift  in  perpetuity  from  King  James 
as  a  reward  for  wresting  the  soil  from  its  original  owners — 
there  is  no  surplus  for  the  producer,  and  no  capital  for  Ire- 
land, as  the  absentee  landlord,  who  in  many  cases  gets  all  that 
land  produces  above  the  subsistence  of  the  tenant,  spends  it 
in  London.  It  is  true  that  the  land  owner  is  not  always  the 
only  landlord,  for  the  more  prosperous  farmers,  and  the  law- 
yers, doctors,  shopkeepers  and  land-jobbers  of  Belfast  and 
Dublin  often  become  middlemen,  and  devour  the  subsl 
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of  the  peasantry,  increasing  the  rents  two  and  even  three-fold. 
[      Then,  the  so-called  tenant  right  of  Ulster  is  a  very  uncertain 
tenure,  making  improvements  hazardous,  and  a  temptation  to 
i      the  owner  to  increase  the  rents.     Thus  we  see  that  the  tenants 
|      either  can  not,  or  dare  not,  make  improvements,  and  we  know 
1      that,  as  a  rule,  the  landlords  will  not.     In  consequence,  Ire- 
j      land  is  cultivated  with  the  spade,  and  the  holdings  are  divided 
j      and  sub-divided  until  the  patch  that  must  support  a  family  is 
not  much  larger  than  a  pocket  handkerchief.     But  while  the 
people  are  poor  and  live  in  squalor,  the  roads  are  excellent, 
i      I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  than  my  trips  in  Donegal  and 
|      Tyrone  in  an  Irish  jaunting  car.     These  vehicles  belong  dis- 
tinctly to  Ireland,  and  the  jarvie  vaunts  their  virtues  while 
they  are  breaking  your  back.     The  roads  pass  through  long 
■      rows  of  hedges,  which  were  just  coming  in  bloom  when  I  was 
|      in  Ireland.     For  miles  I  drove  along  an  avenue  of  flowers. 
!  *    With  a  good  horse  and  buggy  my  enjoyment  would  have 
j      reached  the  height  of  felicity. 

Before  the  ''Flight  of  the  Earls/'  which  afforded  an  excuse 
for  escheating  the  lands  of  the  native  chiefs,  the  religious  dif- 
ferences were  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  The 
j  people  of  the  two  creeds  hated  each  other  intensely.  When- 
ever the  two  religions  came  in  contact  there  was  war.  With 
the  reft  of  the  soil  from  O'Neill  and  McDonald,  and  O'Cahan, 
and  Tirconnell,  and  Maguire,  the  way  was  open  for  the  Great 
Plantation.  In  the  new  distribution  of  the  Crown  lands  thus 
:.  acquired,  the  native  Irish  were  assigned  to  the  poorer  lands 
and  less  accessible  districts,  while  the  allotments  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  though  generally  distinct,  were  near  to  each 
other,  so  that  they  might  form  communities  and  not  mix  or 
intermarry  with  the  Irish.  The  natives  were  expected  to  dis- 
appear, as  the  American  Indians  have  perished  or  are  perish- 
ing. The  English  are  naturally  miscegenationists,  and  In 
time  the  English  colonists  become  absorbed  in  the  native 
population;  but  the  Scot  in  Ulster  was  almost  as  sternly  clan- 
nish, as  he  was  sternly  Calvinist,  and  the  race  distinction  is 
maintained  with  remarkable  purity.  But  great  as  was  the 
hatred  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  before  and  diwv  the  Planta- 
.   .    tion,  the  rage  of  Episcopacy  against  Presbyterianism  in  a  few 
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years  became  even  more  intense.  With  all  the  machinery  of 
a  State  Church  in  Ireland — Bishops,  Sees;  vicars  and 
curates;  parishes,  churches  and  glebes,  but  with  a  meagre 
voluntary  following — the  effort  to  compel  the  Presbyterians 
to  conform  resulted  in  a  persecution  as  rigorous  as  that  di- 
rected against  Roman  Catholic  recusants.  The  world  had 
not  yet  begun  to  learn  that  anybody  else's  religion  is  nobody's 
business.  The  consequences  for  those  of  us  who  are  in  search 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  were  disastrous.  Under  Went- 
worth,  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Charles  I;  under  Charles  II,  after 
the  Restoration ;  even  as  late  as  under  the  High  Church  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  were  harried  and 
persecuted  for  non-conformity.  Within  a  year  of  the  Res- 
toration every  Presbyterian  minister  in  Ireland,  except  six  or 
seven  who  recanted,  was  driven  from  his  church  and  forbidden 
to  preach,  baptize  or  marry.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  that  Presbyterian  marriages  obtained 
legal  recognition,  and  not  until  1844  that  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister could  marry  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopalian.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  Presbyterians  were  left  out  of  the  bap- 
tismal and  marriage  records  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
unfortunately  nearly  all  of  the  Presbyterian  records  have  been 
lost.  If  you  go  upon  an  ancestry  hunt  in  Ulster  you  will  look 
in  vain,  except  in  a  few  accidental  cases,  in  the  public  records 
and  the  parish  registers. 

Besides  all  this,  Irish  families  seldom  have  traditions  of  the 
early  immigrants  to  America.  Even  among  well-to-do 
people  I  found  no  such  Bible  records  as  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can family  keeps.  Even  to-day  they  commit  little  or  nothing 
to  writing.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  have 
lost  all  trace  of  the  early  immigrations.  The  first  great 
exodus  of  Scotch-Irish,  so-called,  occurred  in  1727-9.  It  was 
due  to  two  causes — agrarian  and  ecclesiastical. 

"We  have  had  for  several  years,"  Archbishop  Boulter  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  England,  in  1728,  "some  agents 
from  the  colonies  in  America,  and  several  masters  of  ships. 
that  have  gone  about  the  country  and  deluded  the  people 
with  stories  of  great  plenty  and  estates  to  be  had  for  going 
tor,  in  those  parts  of  the  world ,  and  tliev  have  been  the  better 
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able  to  seduce  people  by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
of  late.  The  people  that  go  from  hence  make  great  com- 
plaints of  the  oppressions  they  sutler  here,  not  from  the  gov- 
ernment, but  from  their  fellow-subjects  of  one  kind  or 
another;  as  well  as  the  dearness  of  provisions  and  say  these 
oppressions  are  one  reason  of  their  going.  But  whatever  oc- 
casions their  going,  it  is  certain  that  above  4,200  men,  women 
and  children  have  been  shipped  off  from  hence  for  the  West 
Indies  within  three  years;  and  of  these  above  3.100  this  last 
summer.  Of  these  possibly  one  in  ten  may  be  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, and  may  do  well  enough,  but  the  case  of  the  rest  is  de- 
plorable. They  either  hire  themselves  to  those  of  substance 
for  their  passage,  or  contract  with  the  master  of  ships  for  four 
years*  servitude  when  they  come  hither.  Or,  if  they  make  a 
shift  to  pay  for  their  passage,  they  will  be  under  a  necessity 
of  selling  themselves  for  four  years  for  their  subsistence  when 
they  come  there.  The  whole  north  is  in  a  ferment  at  present, 
and  people  every  day  engaging  one  another  to  go  next  year. 
The  humor  has  spread  like  a  contagious  distemper,  and  the 
people  will  hardly  hear  anybody  that  tries  to  cure  them  of 
their  madness.  The  worst  is  that  it  arTects  only  Protestants, 
and  reigns  chiefly  in  the  north,  which  is  the  seat  of  our  linen 
manufacture." 

These  madmen,  gentlemen,  many  of  them,  bore  the  names 
of  your  ancestors. 

An  appeal  was  made  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  the  Rev. 
Francis  Iredell,  of  Dublin,  and  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Craighead,  asking  them  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  the  exodus.  The  answer  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tyrone  has 
been  preserved,  and  from  it  I  drew  the  reasons  above  given. 
Robert  was  a  younger  brother  of  Thomas  Craighead,  who 
died  in  his  pulpit  at  Big  Spring,  in  1739. 

Thomas  Craighead,  who  was  minister  at  Donegal,  ami  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Holmes,  of  Strabane.  came  to  New 
England  together  in  17 14.  As  an  illustration  of  how  going 
to  America  was  viewed  before  the  exodus  began,  it  may  be 
said  that  when  young  Holmes  asked  to  be  loosed  from  his 
charge,  with  tins  purpose,  a  syny^Jical  brother  proposed  thai 
he  should  be  loosed  from  the  church  as  well.       Four  yeai  - 
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later,  in  ipi8-i9,  William  Cornwall  and  Samuel  Young  were 
demit  ted,  William  Elliott  and  James  Hillhouse  ordained  and 
Nathaniel  Glasgow  entered  upon  second  trials,  "designed  for 
America."  Glasgow  was  ordained  February  14,  17 19,  but  if 
he  came  to  America  he  was  in  no  hurry  about  it.  In  1721  it 
was  reported  that  James  McGregor,  a  minister,  had  gone  to 
America.  After  this  none  was  reported  "gone  to  America" 
until  1729,  when  Matthew  Clark  of  Colerain  Presbytery  was 
"loosed  from  the  Church."  Many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  emigrated,  1729-37.  As  many  as 
;  6,000  Irish  Presbyterians  came  to  America  in  1729,  and  before 

the  middle  of  the  century  the  number  reached  12,000  annu- 
.  ally. 

I  have  cited  these  facts  and  figures  with  some  detail  in  order 
to  show  the  character  and  extent,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  the 
exodus.  A  people  that. had  been  planted  as  underlings  and 
dependents  in  a  despoiled  country,  and  had  themselves  suf- 
fered from  devastation  and  persecution  for  a  century — who 
had  been  overrun  by  the  Irish  in  1641,  and  by  the  army  of 
James  II,  in  1689 — and  were  running  away  from  poverty  and 
oppression,  exorbitant  rents,  excessive  tithes,  and  a  restrictive, 
test — leaving  poverty  and  oppression  among  their  kindred 
behind  them,  were  not  likely  to  endow  the  land  of  their  birth 
with  memories  that  would  be  cherished  by  those  that  clung 
to  the  soil  after  the  third  generation.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, I  found  no  traditions  in  Ireland  of  the  early  immigrants 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  possible  occasionally  to  meet  with 
contemporary  references  to  them  in .  public  records  and 
-  printed  books,  but  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces the  ancestry  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  America  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  trace.  The  parents  of  few  of  the  Pennsylvania 
immigrants  were  rich  enough  to  make  wills  or  to  possess  title 
deeds.  As  we  have  seen,  the  titles  to  the  land  were  in  few 
hands  and  the  great  body  of  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ireland 
were  dependents  and  tenantry.  The  Established  Church  dis- 
dained the  Presbyterians,  and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
record  the  births  of  the  offspring  of  Presbyterian  marriages 
Presbyterian  marrirges  wrre  recorded  only  by  the  ministers, 
and  these  have  been  lost  in  nearlv  everv  case.     "How  came 
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they  to  be  lost?"  I  asked  the  Rev.  James  Guy  McFarland, 
the  pastor  of  the  Ballindrait  Presbyterian  Church  in  County 
Donegal.  "Through  downright  carelessness/'  was  his 
answji.  The  early  Presbytery  records  have  almost  invariably 
met  the  same  fate  as  the  sessional  records.     There  are  few  or 

i  no  tombstone  inscriptions  and  a  singular  absence  of  old  and 

venerated  graveyards.  Written  records  for  the  preservation 
of  family  history  are  almost  unknown,  and  there  is  no  interest 
in  research  such  as  characterizes  the  kindred  of  these  people 
in  America;  there  are  no  historical  societies,  like  this,  to  stim- 
ulate activity  in  the  search  for  disappearing  traditions,  and  to 
gather  and  preserve  them.  Even  Londonderry  is  doing  noth- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  men  who,  history  says, 
were  immortalized  at  the  time  of  the  famous  sie^e,  and  while 
the  actions  of  the  men  of  Enniskillen  are  sometimes  talked 

| .  and  written  about  the  men  themselves  belong  to  that  great 
class,  the  illustrious  obscure,  of  whom  their  descendants  know 
nothing.  If.  as  Pope  says,  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  the  impetus  for  the  study  of  the  Scotch-Irishman  must 

I  '  come  from  this  country.  Indeed  it  is  already  coming.  The 
descendants  of  the  early  Irish  settlers  in  America  are  begin- 
ning to  say  with  O'Dugan,  in  his  Topography: 

"Let  us  travel  around  Fodble,  (Ireland), 
Let  men  proceed  to  proclaim  these  tidings; 
From  the  lands  where  we  now  are. 
The  five  provinces  wo  shall  investigate." 

We  can  learn  more  of  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  in 
America  than  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  relates  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation that  are  at  present  accessible;  but  the  Irish  archives 
have  never  been  fully  explored.  There  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation buried  out  of  sight  that  patient  investigation  would 
bring  to  light.  Until  this  is  done  no  satisfactory  results  will 
be  obtained.  No  one  can  prepare  the  genealogy  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  family  in  America  who  does  not  know  Ireland.  It  is 
in  the  knowledge  I  obtained  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  its  geogra- 
phy, its  history,  and  its  people,  that  the  chief  value  consists 
of  mv  Ancestrv  Hunt  in  Ulster. 
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THE  WAGONS  AND  WAGONERS  OF  1840. 


B.  R.   GOODYEAR. 


The  story  of  the  wagons  and  wagoners  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Pittsburg  turnpike  prior  to  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  steam  roads  will  interest  many  of  the  older  residents 
along  the  line  of  the  road  and  will  be  quite  a  revelation  to 
those  who  are  too  young  to  have  witnessed  the  scenes  of  sixty 
years  ago.  Railroads  were  then  in  their  infancy  and  many 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  their  ultimate  utility.  At  that 
time  the  road  bed  of  the  railroad  was  composed  of  cross  sills 
about  four  or  five  feet  apart  on  which  wooden  stringers  were 
mortised;  in  and  on  the  stringer  one-half  or  three-fourths  inch 
iron  bars  about  two  inches  wide  were  spiked.  The  locomo- 
tives were  mere  pigmies  to  what  the  ponderous  engines  of  to- 
day are.  The  freight  cars  were  calculated  to  carry  about 
eight  or  ten  tons,  causing  much  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  rail- 
roading. 

The  only  method  of  conveying  merchandise  to  and  from 
the  cities  was  by  means  of  wagons.  In  those  days  on  the 
turnpike  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  could  be  seen  long  line; 
of  teams  of  every  description,  from  the  one  horse  "Butte: 
Monkey"  wagon  to  an  eight  horse  team.  The  wagons  wit'r 
their  long  blue  "English"  beds,  shaped  like  a  schooner,  witl 
great  wooden  bows  covered  with  canvass,  drawn  by  four,  si: 
or  eight  horses,  presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance 
Going  toward  the  cities  they  were  loaded  with  corn,  oats 
wheat,  flour,  whiskey,  bacon,  potatoes,  pig  and  hammer* 
iron;  returning  with  sugar,  molasses.  colTee.   fish,   salt,  dr 
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goods,  boots  and  shoes  consigned  to  stores  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages along  tiie  route.  My  memory  runs  back  no  further 
than  1840,  just  a  few  years  prior  to  the  enlarging  power  of 
steam  roads  and  the  transportation  by  wagons  was  already 
upon  the  wane.  But  I  can  remember  distinctly  of  seeing  as 
high  as  sixty  teams  at  my  father's  tavern  at  Graeffenburg 
Springs  in  one  night,  ranging  from  old  Tommy  White's  one 
horse  "Butter  Monkey"  wagon  to  Samuel  Barnhart's  splendid 
eight  horse  team,  some  going  one  way  and  some  the  other. 
No  more  jolly  crowd  ever  assembled  anywhere.  During  the 
long  winter  evenings  you  would  find  them  gathered  around 
the  great  old-fashioned  ten  plate  wood  stove  which  stood  in 

;  the  center  of  the  bar  room  roasting  and  eating  oysters,  and 
while  so  doing,  words  of  wit  and  wisdom  flew  thick  and  fast. 
Everybody  was  happy  and  in  jolly  humor,  although  the  bar 
was  supplied  with  pure  old  "Monongahela"  whiskey,  brandy, 
gin,  wine,  cider  and  ale   there   was  rarely  any  drunkeness 

J  .      among  them.     Each  teamster  carried  his  own  bed,  a  mattress 
•    about  three  and  half  or  four  feet  wide,  seven  feet  long  and 

i  three  inches  thick,  with  two  or  three  blankets  and  a  pillow. 
During  the  day  this  bed  which  also  served  as  a  trunk  for  extra 
clothing,  was  rolled  up  into  a  large  cylinder,  with  two  heavy 
straps  buckled  around  it  to  keep  it  in  shape. 

About  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  landlord  might 
expect  the  teams  to  stop  for  the  night.     I  remember  these  • 

\  occasions  very  distinctly,  since  it  was  my  duty  as  soon  as  the 
team  stopped  for  the  night,  to  have  ready  what  we  called 
"gear  poles,"  a  light  fence  stake,  one  of  which  was  stuck  into 
each  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon,  on  which  to  hang  the  horses' 
gears.  Each  wagon  was  supplied  with  a  long  feed  trough 
which  during  the  day  was  hung  on  chains,  at  the  rear  end  oi 
the  wagon,  at  night  this  trough  was  placed  on  the  tongue  oi 
the  wagon.  The  horses  being  unhitched  were  chained,  three 
'  on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  the  gears  taken  oH  and  hung  on 
the  gear  poles.  Great  armfuls  of  hay  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  corn  and  oats  was  supplied  each  team  by  the  tavern  keeper. 
These  horses  were  compelled  to  stand  all  night  exposed  to  all 
kinds  ojf  weather,  of  course  they  were  blanketed  and  well 
bedded  with  straw.     After  the  horses  were  fed  and  watered 
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the  teamsters  would  bring  in  their  beds  and  pile^them  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  barroom.       By  this  time  supper  would  be  an- 
nounced, before  which  each  man  if  he  so  desired  would  step 
up  to  the  bar  and  take  a  "jigger"  of  whiskey  without  money 
or  price.     They  would  then  repair  to  the  dining  room  where 
they  would  find  plenty  to  satisfy  the  inner  man.       Coming 
out  from  supper  they  would  find  on  the  bar  a  box  of  Tobys,  a 
cigar  which  retailed  at  four  for  a  penny,  to  them  no  charge 
was  made  for  cigars.     They  of  course  had  to  pay  for  any  extra 
drinks  they  took  after  supper.     Liquor  then  sold  for  three 
cents  a  drink.     Many  times  better  and  purer  than  you  get 
now  for  ten  cents.       Those  drivers  who  were  careful  of  their 
teams  would  spend  an  hour  after  supper  in  currying  and 
making  their  horses  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  night. 
They  would  then  gather  around  the  stove  and  roast  and  eat 
oysters  and  chestnuts,. smoke  their  pipes  and  cigars,  having  a 
good  jolly  time  telling  stories,  playing  checkers  and  dominos. 
I  never  saw  them  playing  cards  or  gambling,  my  father  never 
would  permit  card  playing  even  for  amusement  about  his 
tavern.     About  nine  o'clock  they  would  begin  to  unroll  their 
beds  each  man  selecting  his  own  spot  to  sleep.     The  bar- 
room, dining  room  and  halls  would  be  literally  carpeted  with 
beds,  even  the  long  tables  in  the  dining  room  would  serve  as  * 
bedsteads  for  the  night.     By  ten  o'clock  at  night  everything 
about  the  house  was  quiet,  only  the  deep  breathing  of  the 
tired  sleepers  was  heard.     About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  woke  up  and  their  day  began  when  the  beds  would  be 
neatly  rolled  up,  strapped  and  piled  up  in  the  bar  room.    Then 
came  the  currying,  gearing  and  feeding  of  the  horses.     Six 
o'clock  breakfast    and    a    "jigger"    of    whiskey.       By  seven 
o'clock  the  teams  were  all  hitched  up,  and  amid  cracking  of 
whips  and  the  sharp  command  of  the  drivers  the  whole  cara- 
van would  start  to  its  destination  only  to  repeat  itself  when 
night  again  came. 

There  were  many  splendid  teams  of  horses,  while  others 
were  poor  and  badly  geared  and  illy  fed.  Notably  among 
the  big,  well  fed,  well  groomed  and  harnessed  team-  were 
those  driven  by  Samuel  Barnhart.  Daniel  Trostle,  Peter 
Brough.  Daniel  John  and  George  Miller,  Tine  Elliott.  Daniel 
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i  'Piert,  Ben.  Kane,  Cornelius  Cronnister,  John  Croft,  John 
Bowermaster  and  others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten. 

[.  .Among  the  "Butter  Monkeys"  was  old  Tommy  White, 

Henry  Watters,  C.  P.  Melhorn,  B.  D.  Biggs  and  others. .  A 
butter  monkey  was  a  man  who  gathered  butter  and  eggs 
through  the  country  and  took  them  to  market. 

Another  class  of  teams  on  the  read  was  the  mail  coaches 
drawn  by  two  and  four  horses.  These  were  owned  in  my 
recollections  by  Messes.  Denton  and  Daniel  O.  Gehr  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  John  L.  Tate  of  Gettysburg.       Some  of  the 

j         drivers  were  Pap  McCormick,  who  for  a  long  time  afterwards 

j  was  a  conductor  on  the  C.  V.  R.  R.  Alex.  Fritz  afterward 
baggage  master  of  C.  V.  R.  R.,  Wmi  Murray  afterward  engi- 
neer on  C.  V.  R.  R.,  Alex.  Kane;  John  Blankkey,  George  De 

j*.  Groff,  John  Baker,  &c.  There  were  great  large  "Troy'' 
coaches  for  six,  eight  and  ten  passengers,  on  great  leather 

[  .  springs,  the  driver  sitting  on  top,  while  behind  was  what  was 
called  a  ''boot''  in  which  the  trunks  of  passengers  were  car- 

j  .      ried. 

The  peddlers  of  merchandise  were  another  class  on  the 
route.     Clothes,  ribbons,  hosiery,  gloves,  needles,  pins,  sta- 

!  .  tionery,  drugs,  combs,  brushes,  &c,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
They  had  large  fancy  wagons,  drawn  by  two  good  horses.  I 
can  only  recall  to  mind  a  few  of  these  gentlemen.  Benedict 
Law,  Scott  Coyle,  John  Wolf,  B.  Rush  Jamison  and  John 

|  Stock,  all  from  Carlisle.  They  all  had  regular  routes  and 
made  regular  stated  trips.  They  did  not  carry  their  beds. 
These  wagons  furnished  the  town  and  country  merchants 
with  a  supply  to  keep  their  stock  full  until  they  went  to  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  to  lay  in  a  six  months' stock.     ' 

Sometime  in  the  fifties  a  line  of  wagons  was  put  on  the 
road,  a  wagon  starting  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  and 
stopped  neither  night  nor  day  until  it  reached  its  destination. 
A  team  would  take  it,  say  fifteen  miles  the  first  day.  when 
another  team  would  take  about  the  same  distance  that  night 
and  so  on  through  the  trip.  At  the  same  time  a  team  would 
start  from  Pitt-burg  for  Baltimore,  Following  the  same  m 
of  travel.  How  Ions;  it  took  to  make  the  trip,  or  who  wore 
the  originators  of  the  line  I  do  not  know.     The  distance  from 
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Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  being  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  the  wagons  making  twenty  miles  a  day  would  re- 
quire about  about  eleven  days  to  make  the  trip  and  the  same 
number  of  days  to  return  the  wagon,  it  would  therefore  in  my 
estimation  take  twenty-two  or. twenty-five  teams  to  form  the 
line.  My  father  and  Christy  Bomberger  had  two  teams  on 
this  line.  Father's  team  was  driven  by  that  veteran  driver 
Alex.  Kane,  who  no  doubt  is  remembered  by  many  of  the 
older  citizens  of  Chambersburg  and  Fayettville.  He  died 
many  years  ago  at  the  home  of  Lieutenant  Josiah  Fletcher. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  he  is  still  driving  a  team  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Styx,  or  if  he  ever  gets  a  glimpse  of  horse 
heaven  and  finds  there  some  of  the  horses  he  drove  when  on 
earth.  If  so,  I  am  sure  it  was  a  gladsome  meeting,  as  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  horse. 

Occasionally  powder  was  hauled  from  one  city  to  the  other. 
This  was  done  by  the  ordinary  wagon  drawn  by  eight  horses 
hitched  tandem,  done  I  suppose  to  save  as  many  of  the  horses 
as  possible  if  an  explosion  should  occur.  The  average  load 
for  a  six  horse  team  was  from  four  to  five  tons.  Sometimes 
contests  would  arise  as  to  whose  team  could  haul  the  heaviest 
load.  Daniel  Miller,  with  four  horses,  hauled  sixty  barrels 
of  flour,  or  six  and  a  half  tons,  from  Chambersburg  to  New- 
man's tavern  to  the  top  of  the  South  mountain.  George 
Miller  with  six  horses  hauled  ninety  barrels  of  flour,  or  nine 
and  three-fourths 'tons,  loaded  on  two  wagons,  one  wagon 
hitched  behind  the  other  from  Greencastle  to  Chambersburg 
over  dirt  roads.  John  Miller  with  six  horses  hauled  ten  tons 
of  blooms  from  Caledonia  furnace  to  Chambersburg.  Other 
teams  hauled  immense  loads,  but  I  cannot  recall  them. 

The  man  in  those  days  who  owned  big  six  horse  teams 
rigged  out  in  fine  gears,  each  horse  surmounted  with  a  bow 
of  five  or  six  graduated  bells,  was  looked  upon  as  a  "Croesus," 
they  were  the  Goulds  and  Vanderbilts  of  the  present  day. 
But  they  have  all  passed  away  and  almost  forgotten.  To  see 
one  of  those  old  wagons  passing  along  our  highways  and 
streets  would  be  a  strange  sight  to  many  at  the  present  time. 
The  trip  to  aiul  from  either  city  consumed  weeks,  instead  of  a 
few  hours  or  days  at  least  by  the  modern  mode  of  transporta- 
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tion.  The  heavily  loaded  wagon  as  it  passed  along  the  turn- 
pike, the  cracking  of  long  '"black-snake"  whip,  the  sharp  com- 
mand of  the  driver  to  his  team  is  no  longer  heard,  it  is  now- 
supplanted  by  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  enormous  train  of  cars, 
drawn  by  a  huge  engine  which  like  a  great  demon  from  the 
infernal  region  rushes  screaming  through  town  and  village. 
beautiful  farms  and  mountain  gorges.  Such  however  is  life. 
Every  day  brings  something  new,  and  the  old  passes  away 
and  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  those  who  lived  in  their  day. 
The  grain  cradle,  supplants  the  sickle,  the  reaper  the  cradle, 
the  binder  the  reaper,  the  mower  the  scythe,  the  threshing 
machine  the  flail,  the  separator  the  thresher.  Eventually 
electricity  will  take  the  place  of  steam. 

From  the  diamond  in  Chambersburg  going  west,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  were  the  following  hotels  at  which  these  teams 
were  entertained:  The  Miller  house  at  the  Conococheague 
creek  was  occupied  by  Daniel  Trostle,  the  next  house  on  New 
England  Hill,  was  kept  by  John  Taylor.  At  the  point  John 
Gordon,  next  was  Jacob  Eby,  Josiah  Allen.  William  Brattan; 
in  St.  Thomas,  Mr.  Vondersmith,  Mrs.  Sellers  and  Samuel 
Brindle,  beyond  that  place  Charles  Gillan.  At  Parnell's  knob 
was-  the  White  House  kept  by  John  Shaerter,  then  the  Wil- 
lows kept  by  Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  Loudon  I  can  only  re- 
member one  tavern,  kept  by  James  Mullen.  .  West  of  Loudon 
I- have  no  recollection  of  the  taverns.  East  from  the  diamond 
the  first  hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Market  streets, 
was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Croft.  His  widow  afterward  married 
Charles  Letorire.  There  was  a  hotel  at  the  point  but  I  do 
not  know  who  kept  it.  I  can  remember  no  other  hotels  until 
we  come  to  Fayetteville,  there  were  three  taverns  there,  one 
kept  by  John  Brown  I  think.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
tavern  at  the  Bigham  place,  near  Greenwood;  one  at.  Green- 
wood, next  Adam  Kadel,  next  Graeftenburg,  kept  by  a  man 
named  Troxell,  succeeded  by  David  Goodyear;  next  was 
Newman's,  then  Stealer's;  at  Willow  Grove  Daniel  Brough. 
At  Cash  town  I  think  the  house  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Micklej 
Further  east  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  tavern  keeper^ 
except  at  what  was  called  the  Two  taverns,  one  was  kept  by 
Newman  and  the  other  by  Harr. 
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I  have  no  doubt  these  reminiscences  will  bring  out  others 
running  back  further  in  the  century  and  thus  put  among  the 
records  .of  this  society  interesting  and  valuable  information 
of  these  earlier  days. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  CHAMBERSBURG. 


J.  S.  McILVAINE. 


When  asked  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  Banks  of  the  Cumber- 
I-  land  Valley  for  the  Kittochtinny  Historical  Society,  I  found 
in  looking  over  the  field,  extending  as  it  does,  from  Harris- 
burg  to  Hagerstown,  with  its  thirty-two  living  and  unknown 
number  of  defunct  banks,  and  covering  a  period  of  little  less 
I  than  a  centurv,  that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  in 
the  time  allotted  to  me ;  and  that  a  history  of  the  Banks  of 
Chambersburg  alone  would  furnish  material  for  a  paper  that 
would  occupy  the  full  time,  so  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you 
first  the  history  of  "The  Bank  of  Chambersburg,"  which  was 
the  second  bank  organized  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the 
Hagerstown  Bank  being  incorporated  in  the  year  1806,  pre- 
ceeded  it  by  three  years. 

The  urgent  demand  for  Banking  facilities  was  early  felt  in 
Chambersburg;  as  the  town  occupied  a  peculiarly  favorable 
position  for  trade,  being  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  im- 
portant highways  of  communication  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  as  well  as  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  surrounded 
by  a  fine  agricultural  country,  and  with  mountains  rich  with 
iron  ore.  Chambersburg  at  this  period,  owing  to  its  fine 
water  power,  was  quite  a  manufacturing  town,  as  well  as  a 
commercial  and  literary  center,  drawing  to  it  men  of  wealth 
and  culture,  whose  fame  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
State,  so  it  is  not  strange  that  such  a  community  should  have 
felt  the  need  of  better  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  its  grow- 
ing business  than  were  afforded  bv  the  customs  of  the  times. 


A  paper  read  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  society,  held  December  5.  Mt,  at  tke  reel* 
donee  of  Mr    II.  A.  HittUle. 
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Acting  under  this  demand,  articles  of  association  were  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  bank  in  Chambersburg, 
as  follows : 

"We  the  subscribers,  hereby  associate  and  mutually  agree 
to  form  a  banking  company,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
"Chambersburg  Bank,''  and  do  hereby  bind  ourselves  and  our 
legal  representatives  to  the  observance  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles : 

"Article  ist:  The  capital  stock  shall  be  limited  to  $250,000, 
to  consist  of  2,500  .shares  of  $100  each;  400  shares  thereof 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  subscribed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
may  direct.  Provided,  That  the  State  shall  not  draw  a  divi- 
dend on  a  greater  sum  than,  shall  be  paid  upon  such  shares, 
and  the  remaining  2,100  shares  to  be  subscribed  to  the  allot- 
ment hereinafter  mentioned,  by  opening  subscriptions  at  the 
following  places,  under  the  direction  of  the  following  persons. 
to- wit : 

"At  Chambersburg  for  700  shares  by  Benjamin  Chambers, 
Samuel  Radebaugh,  Peter  Eberly,  Christian  Wolff,  Jacob 
Heyser  and  Jacob  Snyder. 

"At  Waynesburg  for  100  shares  by  Daniel  Rover,  John 
Johnston,  Michael  Stoner  and  John  Cochran. 

"At  Greencastle  for  200  shares  by  George  Clark,  James  Mc- 
Clanahan,  Jr.,  William  Allison,  David  Fullerton  and  Andrew 
Snively. 

"At  Mercersburg  for  200  shares  by  Matthias  Maris,  James 
Buchanan,  Thomas  C.  Lane,  James  Dickey,  Sr.,  and  William 
Magaw. 

"At  Fannettsburg  for  100  shares  by  Richard  Childerstone. 
James  Reynolds,  John  McAllen  and  Archibald  McCune. 

"At  Strasburg  for  200  shares  by  Joseph  Mc Kinney.  George 
McClelland,  Christian  Keefer  and  William  Reynolds  of  Rox- 
bury. 

"At  Shippensburg  for  200  shares  by  Samuel  McCune. 
David  Mc  Knight,  John  Rham  and  William  Rippey.  Jr..  Esq. 

"At  Gettysburg  for  100  shares  by  James  Getty.  Alexander 
Cobenn,  William  McPherson,  Jacob  Wintrode,  James  Nfc- 
Sherev  and  William  "Hamilton. 
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"At  Bedford  for  ioo  shares  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  General 
Terrance  Campbell,  Henry  Wertz,  Jr.,  Josiah  Espy  and  Wil- 
liam Reynolds. 

"At  Philadelphia  for  200  shares  by  Alexander  Philson,. An- 
thony Kennedy,  John  Tomlinson  and  William  Schlatter." 

Printed  books  with  the  21  Articles  of  Association  were 
sent  out  to  the  above-named  persons,  and  the  subscription  to 
the  Articles  of  Association  secured  and  the  stock  all  taken. 

Among  the  subscribers  at  Mercersburg  was  James  Buch- 
anan, who  doubtless  was  the  father  of  James  Buchanan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  who  afterwards  was  a  director 
of  the  bank  and  signed  his  name  James  Buchanan,  Senior. 

It  was  expected  and  believed  that  the  Legislature  would 
grant  a  charter  for  the  incorporating  of  the  said  company. 
'and  confirming  and  making  legal  and  binding  the  several  ar- 
ticles and  regulations. 

And  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  elected  were  required  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  in  the  charter  or  act  of  incorporation  a 
power  for  the  said  company  to  "insure  against  losses  by  fire." 

The  charter  was  not  obtained  until  18 14,  and  did  not  con- 
tain permission  to  "insure  against  fire." 

It  was  signed  and  sealed  by  Simon  Snyder,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting 
of  Directors,  viz : 

"Sept.  5th,  1809.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors,  present 
the  President  John  Calhoun,  John  Holiday,  James  Riddle, 
John  Shryock,  Peter  Campbell.  John  Whitemore  and  Peter 
Eberly. 

"Resolved,  That  the  President,  as  soon  as  convenient,  go 
to  Philadelphia  and  procure  three  plates  for  the  Bank,  to-wit : 

"i  plate  containing  note  of  100  50  20  20 
"1  plate  containing  note  of  10  10  5  5 
"  1  plate  containing  note  of      51        I        I 

"Representation  and  embelishmcnt  on  the  different  notes 
is  to  be  suUinitttid  to  the  President,  under  the  adnce  now 
given,  and  the  engraver. 
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"Resolved,  That  two  pieces  of  Russia  sheeting  and  two 
pieces  of  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs  be  purchased  and  for- 
warded here  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper. 

"Resolved,  That  application  be  made  to Cellers  for 

a  mole  for  the  purpose  of  making  bank  paper. 

"Resolved,  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  ap- 
pear on  each  note,  and  the  size  of  Hagerstown  note  is  pre- 
ferred. 

"(Signed)     EDWARD  CRAWFORD,  President.* 

I  can  find  no  minutes  of  the  election  or  appointment  of 
the  above  directors,  but  on  Sept.  23rd,  1809,  the  following 
persons  were  elected  and  took  the  oath  of  office,  viz  :  Edward 
Crawford,  John  Shryock,  John  Cochran,  William  M.  Brown, 
J.  Holliday,  Peter  Eberly,  Jacob  Whitman,  Patrick  Campbell, 
James  Riddle,  Jacob  Heyser  and  Matthew  Main.  Sworn 
and  affirmed  before  Christian  Wolff,  Sept.  23rd,  1809. 

Matthew  Main  having  declined  to  act  as  a  Director,  David 
Fullerton  was  elected  in  his  place  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

Edward  Crawford  was  elected  President,  and  Alexander 
Calhoun.  Cashier,  at  a  salary  of  $700.00  per  year  and  fire 
•wood-.  In  January,  18 10,  Alexander  Scott  was  sent  to  Bal- 
timore with  plates  and  paper  to  superintend  the  printing  of 
bank  notes,  and  before  leaving  he  was  sworn  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The*  first  meeting  of  the  Board  for  regular  banking  business 
was  held  December  28th,  1809,  and  the  only  minutes  of  the 
same  are  briefly  "the  names  of  the  Directors  present"  and 
"discounts  disposed  of  the  Board  rose,''  which  seems  to  be  a 
form  adhered  to  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Crawford's  davs.  in  March. 

1833- 

The  by-laws  were  extensive  and  admirable  in  many  of  their 
provisions,  but  seem  soon  to  have  become  a  "dead  letter." 
possibly  because  they  imposed  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Board,  in  the  matter  of  examinations,  being 
required  by  it  to  make  a  thorough  examination  oi  the  Bank 
every  three  months;  the  Cashier  to  count  the  cash  in  the  vault 
daily.  There  were  to  be  two  keys  to  the  vault  and  also  to  tht 
"Iron  Chest,"  one   key  to  be  carried  by  the  President  and  one 
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by  the  Cashier.  The  accounts  were  to  be  kept  in  "dollars  and 
cents/' 

The  office  first  occupied  and  which  was  used  until  the  new 
bank  was  built  in  1827,  was  the  corner  room  next  the  " Dia- 
mond," of  "Edward  Crawford's  new  house,"  which  stood  on 
the  present  site  of  the  "Valley  National  Bank,"  with  the  "use 
of  the  cellar  beneath,"  where  the  vault  was  built ;  for  the  use 
of  which  Mr.  Crawford  received  the  munificent  sum  of 
$100.00  per  year.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  had  much  con- 
fidence in  the  security  of  the  vault,  as  the  Board  directed 
"that  the  money  be  taken  at  night  into  Mr.  Crawford's 
house,"  most  probably  in  an  iron  chest  two  and  one-half  feet 
long  by  sixteen  inches  deep  and  16  inches  wide,  which  is  now 
in  the  basement  of  the  "National  Bank,"  and  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  workmanship — no  doubt  considered  in  it's  day  to  bid 
defiance  to  "the  profession,"  but  which  would  now  cause  an 
"expert"  to  make  some  remark  like  the  Indian  on  seeing  a 
lock  on  a  mail  bag:  "lock  on  leather  makes  my  knife  laugh." 

Urich  Stuple  and  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Hickman  were  em- 
ployed Oct.,  181 1,  "for  a  watch,"  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of 
$150.00  per  year,  to  commence  immediately;  the  lamps  to 
be- kept  in  order  and  lighted  at  dark  and  kept  burning  all 
night,  "and  to  watch  all  night  and  to  watch  from  9  o'clock  till 
break  of  day  when  the  inhabitants  are  getting  up ;"  "the  time 
of  night  to  be  called  regularly  every  hour,  and  the  wood  for 
the  Bank' stove  to  be  cut  by  them  and  packed  away  in  the  cel- 
lar and  brought  up  into  the  Bank  room  from  time  to  time ;  the 
watch  not  to  leave  the  "Diamond"  during  the  hours  of  watch. 

This  watchman,  J.  Hickman,  continued  with  the  Bank  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  his  last  service  being  the  taking  of  a 
lot  of  silver,  in  saddle  bags  on  horseback,  to  Hagerstown.  to 
exchange  for  Chambersburg  Bank  notes;  he  was  caught  in  a 
rainstorm,  took  cold  and  died  three  days  after  his  return. 
One  of  the  watchmen  who  succeeded  him.  by  the  name  of 
Shaffer,  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  post  one  night  and  go  to 
the  "West. Point"  hotel,  where  a  game  of  cards  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  during  his  absence  the  Bank  was  broken  into  and 
robbed;  Inn  fortunately  the  burglar  found  a  large  lot  of  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  Greensburg.  which  had  failed,  and  the  n«>ie> 
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were  worthless  and  not  put  in  the  vault;  but  supposing  that 
he  had  made  a  rich  and  easy  haul  he  left  in  haste.  A  few 
days  subsequent,  the  burglar  was  detected  in  attempting  to 
pass  the  money  on  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  town.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  about  to  be  married  and  was  short  of  funds, 
and  of  course  could  not  get  the  wife  without  the  money,  so 
he  took  this  unfortunate  course,  as  it  proved  to  be,  to  pro- 
cure it. 

The- Bank  labored  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  matter 
of  transportation  facilities ;  everything  in  the  way  of  transfer- 
ence of  money  being  done  by  stage  or  private  conveyance, 
and  at  great  risk,  owing  to  highwaymen  who  infested  the 
stage  routes.  Bank  notes  were  cut  in  halves  and  one  half 
sent  forward,  and  if  the  package  got  through  safely  the  other 
portion  was  sent;  if  only  one  portion  reached  it's  destination 
the  consignee  had  to  give  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  the  sender, 
protecting  him  from  loss  should  the  other  halves  of  the  notes 
"turn  up,"  and  be  presented  for  payment.  The  rates  of  post- 
age were  high — from  Philadelphia  to  Chambersburg  on  an 
ordinary  letter  it  was  fifty  cents. 

Counterfeiters  were  busy  those  early  days  of  .the  Bank,  and 
compelled  it  to  destroy  plates  that  had  been  counterfeited, 
and  procure  new  ones  of  different  design. 

April,  nth,  1827,  the  bank  purchased  of  John  and  James 
Jack  the  lot  on  the  "Diamond"  where  the  present  banking 
house  stands,  for  the  sum  of  $2,200.00.  On  May  10th  of 
the  same  year  the  Board  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  a  new  bank- 
ing house  to  be  built  011  said  lot,  and  contracted  with  Nicholas 
Pearse  July,  1827,  to  build  it;  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  King.  Mr. 
Berlin  and  Mr.  McCulloh  were  appointed  a  committee  to  ar- 
range the  details,  etc.,  respecting  the  house. 

No  minutes  of  the  contract  price  of  the  house  seem  to  have 
been  made,  but  upon  the  completion  of  the  building  Mr.  \ 
Pearse  asks,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  some  additional  compen-  , 
sation,  under  the  plea  that  owing  to  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  forsee,  he  had  suffered  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
dollars.  For  instance,  he  states  that  when  he  entered  into 
contract  to  build  the  house,  July,  1^27,  the  w  ige*  ■  f  :  rncy- 
men  were  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  month,  and  that  he  made 
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his  estimates  on  this  basis,  supposing  that  they  would  re- 
main as  they  were  at  that  time,  but  in  this  he  was  disappoint- 
ed, as  in  April  last  a  meeting  of  journeymen  carpenters  was 
held,  at  which  they  resolved,   so  he  writes,   to   "rise  their 
wages;"  he  continues,  "all  opposition  to  their  proceedings 
was  in  vain,  and  no  alternative  was  left,  so  I  was  forced  to 
| .  pay  their  demands,  which  cost  me  several  hundred  dollars." 
The  Board  recognized  the  justice  of  his  claim  and  awarded 
him  $800.00  additional.     Mr.    Pearse    shows  by  a    detailed 
;    statement  that  the  building  cost  him  to  build  $6,654.34,  and 
I    was  finished  and  occupied  in  1829. 

The  building  was  considered  bv  those  who  remember  it  as 
I    being  a  much  handsomer  building  than  the  present  banking 
;    house.     The  style  of  architecture  was  Colonial,  and  it  was  de- 
!.  stroyed  when  the  town  was  burnt  by  McCausland  in  1S64. 
\       The  business  of  the  bank  ran  along  smoothly  for  some 
I    years,  but  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and  there  were  many 
I    dark  days  of  gloomy  forbodings ;  times  were  hard,  the  redun- 
1    dency  of  the  currency  issued  by  the  bank  and  freely  loaned 
*   had,  doubtless,  induced  many  to  venture  beyond  their  depth, 
i   and  when  their  loans  matured  they  were  unable  to  meet  them. 
:    Consequently  they  were  "forced  to  the  wall."  and  the  Bank 
became  the  purchaser  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  property, 
until  it  was  loaded  down  with  mortgages,  judgments,  houses, 
town  lots,  farms,  mills,  furnaces,  distilleries,  forges  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  various  kinds,  the  care  and  repair 
of  which  made  the  directors'  life  no  "bed  of  roses." 

In  the  midst  of  this  troublesome  period,  extending  from 
1830  to  1842,  the  Commonwealth  made  continual  demands 
on  the  bank  for  loans,  which,  according  to  an  act  of  Assembly 
and  the  terms  of  their  charter,  they  were  compelled  to  grant 
to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock  paid  in.  In 
December,  1832,  the  State  Treasurer  wrote  the  bank,  asking 
for  a  loan  of  $400,000.00.  and  if  they  could  not  furnish  that 
amount  they  would  take  $200,000.00.  and  requested  that  they 
place  the  amount  by  January  1st.  in  a  bank  afterwards  to  be 
designated,  to  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  this  time  the  President  and  one  of  the  Directors  were  in 
Philadelphia,  trying  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $30,000.00.  which 
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seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  bank  from  collapsing, 
judging  from  the  confidential  letters  of  the  President  in  Phila- 
delphia to  the  Cashier. 

At  this  period  the  whole  time  of  the  Board  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  in  buying  the  property  of  insolvent  debtors, 
taking  mortgages,  suing  on  judgments,  renting  "planta- 
tions," and  selling  whatever  they  could  sell,  little  or  no  dis- 
counting being  done.  These  were  the  "times  that  tried 
men's  souls,"  and  stole  sleep  from  the  eyelids  of  bank  officers. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  were  few  changes  in  the  Board 
of  Directors ;  that  they  were  able  to  weather  the  storm  that 
strewed  the  land  with  wrecks  proves  them  to  have  been  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  courage  and  financial  ability.  E. 
Crawford,  President,  died  March  5,  1833,  and  John  King  was 
elected  March  11,  of  the  same  year  as  his  successor.  July 
9th,  1835,  the  Board  met  and  passed  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  sense  of  the  great  loss  the  Bank  sustained  in  the  death 
of  the  President,  John  King,  Esq.  Thomas  G.  McCulloh 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  November  23rd,  1835,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  appointed  Alexander  Colhoun,  Cashier,  and 
David  Spangler,  Clerk.  Mr.  Colhoun  died  August  12th, 
•1837,  and  James  Logan  Smith  was  elected  Cashier,  and  re- 
quired to  give  bonds  in  $50,000.00  security. 

At  this  time  the  Board  of  Directors  consisted  of : 

George  Chambers,  R.  Washington, 

William  Heyser,  Jacob  Stouffer,  Jr. 

Thomas  Chambers,  Geo.  A.  Eyster, 

James  Dunlop,  John  Radebaugh, 

Dr.  Saml.  D.  Culbertson,  T.  G.  McCulloh. 
Philip  Berlin, 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  books  of  the  bank  was  made 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Directors  appointed  for  that  purpose 
before  Mr.  Smith  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  they  showed 
"an  apparent  deficiency"  of  $43,685  61,  which  amount  was 
charged  to  "suspended  debt  account,"  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  bondsmen  of  both  President  and  Cashier  (both  deceased) 
be  sued  for  the  amount  of  the  said  deficiency,  which  was  done 
The  case  was  compromised,  according  to  a  resolution  of  the 
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Board  of  Directors,  July  13th,  1843.  March  12th,  1838,  the 
Board  ordered  that  suit  be  brought  against  two  individuals, 
residents  of  Carlisle,  by  name  of  Showers  and  Bedair,  for  cir- 
culating reports  "injurious  to  this  institution,"  and  that 
Frederick  Watts,  Esq.,  be  employed  to  attend  to  the  same:" 
There  is  no  record  showing  what  the  outcome  of  the  case  was. 

August  17th,  1837,  it  was  "Resolved,"  that  the  "Devise"  of 
the  seal  of  the  Bank  shall  be  as  follows,  to-wit ;  a  Cornacopia,' 
an  Iron  Chest,  an  Anvil  and  Hammer,  and  a  Caducus  in  the 
centre — emblamatic  of  plenty,  safety,  operative  industry  and 
commerce;  surrounded  by  the  words  "The  Bank  of  Cham- 
bersburg." 

Thomas  G.  McCulloh,  President,  resigned  January  7th, 
1838,  and  George  Chambers,  Esq.,  was  elected  President  in 
his  place.  He  served  the  Bank  most  efficiently  for  two  years 
as  President,  and  resigned  x-\pril  9th,  1S40,  and  Mr.  McCulloh 
was  re-elected  President  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr. 
.Chambers'  resignation.  On  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment by  the  Banks  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  "resolved  that  as 
a  matter  of  defense  and  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  bank  suspend  specie  payment  until  the  Phila- 
delphia Banks  again  resume." 

March  18th,  1841,  the  Bank  "resolved  to  pay  out  the  issues 
of  the  Franklin  Railroad  Company,  in  sums  less  than  five  dol- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  change  until  the  receipts  amount  to 
$1,000." 

Sept.  2nd,  1841,  the  amount  of  paper  lying  over  and  pro- 
tested amounted  to  $108,135.10,  on  which  there  was  interest 
due  $5,029.55.  In  1842  the  business  of  the  Bank  was  so 
greatly  reduced  that  it  was  thought  that  the  Cashier  could  act 
as  cashier,  teller  and  clerk,  but  as  Mr.  Smith,  cashier,  and  Mr. 
Spanglcr,  clerk,  agreed  to  accept  a  reduction  in  their  salaries, 
both  were  retained. 

In  1844  the  Board  made  application  to  the  Legislature  for 
a  renewal  of  its  charter,  but  stated  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
accept  a  charter  which  subjected  the  stockholders  to  indi- 
vidual liability. 

The  charter  was  issued  by  the  Legislature  May  5th,  1S45, 
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exempting  the  stockholders  from  personal  liability,  which  was 
''unanimously  accepted  by  the  Board." 

The  Bank,  owing  to  its  being  unable  to  pay  6  per  cent, 
dividend  for  the  year  1844,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  its 
charter  decided  to  reduce  the  valuation  of  the  capital  stock 
twenty  per  cent.,  which  reduction  was  restored  November 
26th,  1853.  J.  Logan  Smith,  Cashier,  died  March  6th,  1S43, 
and  Daniel  Sparigler  was  elected  to  succeed  him  March  16th, 

1843.  '       '    ■      - 

The  Bank  resumed  specie  payment  July  13th,  1843,  "ex~ 
cept.for  deposits  in  scrip  and  relief  notes." 

A  lengthy  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
Bank  Dec.  4th,  1845,  sets  forth  that  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bank  ''reposed  more  confidence  in  the  management  and  judg- 
ment of  the  President  and  Directors,  than  they  were  entitled 
to,"  and  proceed  to  give  particulars.  The  President  replies 
to  the  committee's  reflections  on  him  and  the  Directors  in  an 
elaborate  statement,  covering  seven  pages  of  the  minute 
book,  and  ends  with  a  desire  to  hand  over  the  office  to  abler 
hands..  He  laid  the  blame  on  "our  first  Cashier  and  his 
method  of  keeping  his  books,  so  that  the  Board  could  not  de- 
tect the  errors  of  his  weekly  statements,  and  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  first  directors."  April  19,  1847,  T.  G.  McCul- 
loh.  President,  purchased  at  sheriff's  sale  for  the  Bank,  the 
Mount  Alto  Iron  Works,  furnace,  forges,  rolling  mill,  moup- 
tain  and  other  lands,  seized  and  sold  as  the  property  of  Sam- 
uel Hughes  and  Holker  Hughes. 

Judge  Thompson,  a  director,  died  August,  1848.  Suitable 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Board. 

Thos.  G.  McCullough,  President,  died  September  10th. 
1848,  and  on  September  14th,  D.  O.  Gehr  and  William  Me- 
Lelland  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Board,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  McCulloh.  and 
Joseph  Culbertson  was  unanimously  elected  president  to  rill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  McCulloh. 

Judging  from  the  eulogistic  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  death  o(  their  late  president.  Mr. 
T..  G.  McCulloh,  the  ''confidence  reposed  in  him"  had  not 
been  misplaced  by  the  committee  appointed  in   1S45  to  ex- 
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amine  into  the  condition  of  the  Bank,  although  they  thought 
at  the  time  it  had  been. 

Daniel  Spangler  died  January  21st,  1845  an<^  George  R. 
Messersmith  was  appointed  clerk,  during  the  "pleasure"  of 
the  Board,  which  "pleasure"  seems  to  have  lasted  over  35 
years. 

On  May  8th,  1S45,  Samuel  Dorwalt,  of  Lancaster,  was 
elected  cashier  and  his  salary  fixed  at  "$1,000.00  per  year,  and 
the  dwelling  houses  and  garden  adjacent  to  the  Banking 
House." 

Mr.  Dorwalt  lived  but  two  months,  dying  July  9th  of  the 
same  year,  James  Leslie  of  Harrisburg  was  elected  Cashier, 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  August  7th.  1845,  "  at  same  compensation 
as  last  Cashier."  He  continued  in  the  position  until  October 
20th,  1858,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  cashiership  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  The  Board  parted  with  Mr. 
Leslie  with  much  reluctance,  as  he  had  been  a  valuable  officer 
and  had  much  to  do  in  unravelling  many  of  the  tangles  which 
had  embarrassed  the  Bank  for  years,  and  he  left  it  in  a  verv 
prosperous  condition,  as  the  very  complimentary  resolutions 
of  the  Board  show. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  a  somewhat  eccentric  character  and  those 
who  remember  him  relate  many  amusing  incidents  of  him ; 
but  with  all  his  eccentricities  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  was 
a  high-minded  and  honorable  gentleman. 

He  was  a  strong  abolitionist  at  a  time  when  it  cost  some- 
thing to  be  one,  and  "his  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant 
train,"  as  one  of  the  depots  on  the  "Underground  Railroad" 
where  it  was  safe  to  stop,  and  many  were  the  fugitives  fleeing 
from  slavery  that  he  helped  on  their  way  to  "the  land  of  the 
free." 

In  1857  the  Bank  loaned  of  it's  own  circulation  $15,000.00, 
to  the  "Chambersburg  Savings  Fund,"  and  $15,000.00  to  the 
"Waynesboro  Savings  Fund,"  at  3  per  cent. -per  annum.  The 
notes  were  marked  with  the  letters  "C"  &  "YV"  respectively. 
and  when  these  notes  returned  to  the  parent  bank  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  $500.00  the  borrowing  institutions  had  to  take 
them  up  in  par  paper,  gold  or  city  drafts,  at  sight:  this  ivas 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  notes  in  circulation.      Xo- 
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vember  24th,  1856,  Geo.  R.  Messersmith  was  elected  assistant 
cashier.  November  15th,  1858,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Linn  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Bank,  which  position  he  has  held 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1861,  the  by-laws 
requiring  a  change  every  third  year. 

The  following  persons  constituted  the  Board  at  that  time, 
viz : 

William  Heyser,  A.  B.  Wingerd. 

Wm.  McClelland,  A.  D.  Caufman, 

Daniel  Piper,  Rev.  B.  S.  Scneck, 

J.  Allison  Eyster,  C.  F.  Miller, 

J.  Cressler,  John  Stouffer  of  Jac. 

Geo.  W.  Immell,  Samuel  M.  Linn. 

Mr.  Linnis  the  only  one  living  to-day  out  of  the  number. 
Nov.  22nd,  1858,  Wm.  Heyser  was  elected  President  and 
Geo.  R.  Messersmith,  Cashier. 

At  this  period  the  country  was  passing  through  one  of  the 
worst  financial  storms  that  ever  swept  over  the  land :  business 
was  prostrate,  money  disappeared,  the  Bank  suspended  specie 
payment  Nov.  22nd,  i860,  people  had  lost  confidence  in  every 
kind  of  securities,  and  banks  as  well  as  individuals  were  going 
down  on  every  hand,  and  banks  especially  felt  the  severity  of 
the  storm;  depositors  withdrew  their  deposits  and  the  debtor 
could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  creditor.  So  heavy  was  the 
drain  upon  this  bank  that  on  December  21st.  1859,  the  books 
of  the  bank  show  that  it  had  but  $56,656.47  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  individuals;  this  was  the  low-water  mark,  never 
reached  before  or  since. 

The  only  thing  the  bank  could  do  to  keep  afloat  was  to 
issue  it's  own  notes  in  amounts  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
this  it  did.  The  deposits  slowly  crept  up  but  the  circulation 
took  longer  strides,  and  on  the  22nd  of  October.  1862.  it  had 
reached  the  astounding  sum  of  $935,000.00,  of  which  sum 
$163,000  was  on  hand  in  the  bank,  and  the  balance  of  8771.- 
000.00  was  out  in  circulation.  The  redemption  fund  in  bank 
for  this  large  amount  was  only  $108,000.00  in  £o1(1  and  silver. 
This  was  expansion  that  ought  certainly  to  satisfy  the  m  >sl 
extreme  expansionist  of  latter  days.     (To  the  credit  of  the 
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Bank,  be  it  said,  every  dollar  issued  by  it  was  redeemed  on 
demand.) 

It  does  seem  to  have  successfully  met  an  emergency  at  that 
time,  but  it  doubtless  gave  the  officers  of  the  Bank  many  an 
anxious  thought,  as  they  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  hour  to  redeem  their  currency  in  specie,  and  if  unable  to 
do  so.  they  would  have  to  close  their  doors. 

However,  their  balances  in  city  banks  were  large  and  could 
be  used  in  such  an  emergency,  unless  the  demand  for  coin  was 
insisted  upon. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  amount  of  money  on  de- 
posit at  this  date  with  the  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  the 
banks  of  Chambersburg  to-day,   and   also  to   consider  the 

I  amount  that  is  represented  by  our  fine  stores,  large  manu- 

factories and  handsome  residences,  all  going  to  show  the  in- 

V         crease  in  wealth  of  our  town  and  general  prosperity  of  our 

[  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  money  on  deposit 
in  the  bank  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  it  never  made 
more  money  or  paid  larger  dividends.     The  principal  source 

1  of  profit  was  in  Government  bonds,  of  which  they  purchased 

a  large  amount  and  which  could  be  bought  at  par,  and  as  they 

[  -      paid  6  per  cent,  interest  in  gold,  which  could  be  sold  at  a 

I  premium  of  from  100  per  cent,  up  to  180  per  cent,  at  one  time, 

making  an  investment  paying  from  12  to  15  per  cent. ;  quite  in 
contrast  with  the  condition  of  things  prevailing  to-day,  when 
government  bonds  are  paying  but  2  per  cent,  and  cannot  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $1.09. 

The  Bank's  own  currency  would  buy  government  bonds, 
so  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  the  printing  press  running 
and  buy.  This  was  before  the  bank  took  out  a  National 
charter,  when  it  ceased  to  issue  it's  own  notes,  the  Govern- 
ment taxing  them  10  per  cent.,  making  the  issue  of  them  prac- 
tically prohibitive.  The  Board  was  kept  in  constant  expecta- 
tion and  fear  of  a  visit  from  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  in  the  summer  of  1862  Stewart's  Confed- 
erate cavalry  suddenly  clashed  into  town,  but  the  officers  oi 
tiic?bajik  being  wanted  in  lime  succeeded  in  saving  the  monet 
and  convertible  assets.       Mr,  Mason,  watchman,  was  given 
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part  of  it,  which  he  took  to  his  home  and  concealed  under  the 
porch  of  his  house.  Mr.  Messersmith  took  the  balance  to 
his  house  on  Second  street,  where  it  remained  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops. 

During  those  perilous  years  of  the  war  most  of  the  valuable 
assets  of  the  Bank  were  kept  in  Harrisburg  and  in  Philadel- 
phia banks.  On  Sept.  4th,  1862,  the  Board  directed  the 
cashier  to  take  to  the  Harrisburg  bank  for  sate  keeping 
$105,006  in  gold,  $100,000  in  U.  S.  7-3-10  notes  $50,000 
U.  S.  bonds  and  $14,000  Franklin  R.  R.  bonds.  On  Sept. 
1st,  1863,  T.  B.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  offered  to  exchange  for  these 
Franklin  R.  R.  bonds  $14,000  of  the  new  bonds  of  the  new 
Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  Frank- 
lin R.  R.,  which  offer  was  declined,  and  the  bonds  were  after- 
wards sold  at  par. 

Wm.  Heyser,  President,  died  Nov.  7th.  1863,  having  served 
in  that  office  but  one  year. 

The  business  of  the  bank  during  this  time  was  large.  On 
March  21st,  1S61,  the  bank  discounted  93  pieces  of  paper 
amounting  to  $41,993.39;  on  the  28th  of  same  month  127 
pieces  amounting  to  $53,847.79,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  fol- 
lowing 70  pieces,  amounting  to  $48,581.08,  a  total  of  290  bills 
in  two  weeks,  aggregating  $144,422.26,  being  equal  to  more 
than  half  the  capital  of  the  bank. 

On  March  1st,  1862,  the  bank  loaned  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
$50,000  on  his  note  with  $55,000  Government  7  3-10  notes 
as  collateral  security,  and  on  the  6th  of  same  month  $30,000 
more  on  $33,000  of  same  character  of  collateral. 

The  first  banking  house  was  burned  July  30j:h,  1864.  when 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Mc- 
Causland,  and  the  Board  rented  two  rooms  in  D.  K.  Wunder- 
lich's  house  on  Second  street,  and  after  a  time  removed  to 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  conducted  the  business  of  the  bank- 
there,  until  they  moved  into  their  new  building  which  was 
built  in  1865-66,  by  John  Turner,  according  to  the  plans  of 
J.  McArthur,  architect,  the  contract  price  being  $26,628. 
The  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  were  very  prosper- 
ous tor  a  time,  but  the  inflation  caused  by  the  war,  com- 
menced to  subside,  and  in  1873  the  crash  came  and  the  nu- 
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merons  failures  caused  the  bank  to  lose  heavily,  but  it  kept 
up  its  reputation  in  respect  to  its  being  a  sure  dividend  pay- 
ing institution,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  never  passed 
a  dividend  paying  period  without  declaring  a  dividend. 

On  Sept.  8th,  1864,  the  Board  rescinded  its  order  to  sell 
$20,000  gold  as  the  premium  had  fallen  to  226.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  it  had  fallen  to  221,  but  the  order  was 
"not  to  sell.''  The  next  week  it  was  quoted  202,  next  189, 
and  on  Oct.  13th,  1864,  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  giving 
the  President  authority  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  sell  $20,000 
deposited  in  the  "Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,"  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  100  premium. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stock  holders  held  on  Nov.  15th,  1864, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  Bank  should 
become  a  National  Bank  or  remain  as  heretofore,  a  State 
Bank,  the  result  of  the  ballot  showed  an  almost  unanimous 
desire  on  the  part  of  the.  stockholders  to  accept  a  United 
States  charter,  the  number  of  shares  voted  being  4,152  out 
of  5,200  total  issue. 

The  Bank  entered  upon  its  career  Jan.  14th,  1865,  under 
the  title  of  "National  Bank  of  Chambersburg,"  and  with  the 
following  Board  of  Directors,  viz : 

William  McLelland,  James  E.  Eyster, 

Barnard  Wolff,  Geo.  W.  Immell, 

Samuel  M.  Linn,  '            W.  L.  Chambers. 
Edmund  Culbertson, 

Wm.  McClelland,  President,  and  Geo.  R.  Messersmith. 
Cashier.  A.  K.  McCIure,  Esq.,  acted  as  Secretary  at  the 
meeting  of  the  "Bank  of  Chambersburg,"  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  complimenting  the  officers  of  the  Bank 
"for  the  way  they  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  during 
the  more  than  three  years  of  almost  constant  peril  from  armed 
rebellion  and  repeated  invasion ;  and  resolved  that  George  R. 
Messersmith,  Cashier,  be  granted  the  sum  of  $1,000  and  John 
Mull,  book-keeper,  and  Charles  Taylor,  teller,  $500  each." 
Which  was  agreed  to.  February  2nd,  1865.  an  extra  divi- 
dend oi  20  per  cent.,  payable  in  gold,  was  declared. 

'I  he  unfinished  bank  building  mysteriously  took  fire;  in  the 
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second  story  in  the  rear  part  July,  1866,  and  a  reward  of  $500 
was  offered  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person  who 
set  it  on  fire,  but  the  author  was  never  discovered.    • 

August  24th,  1869,  Chas.  H.  Taylor  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion the  same  to  take  place  October  1st.  The  usual  compli- 
mentary resolutions  were  passed  supplimented  with  a  gratuity 
of  $500. 

J.  S.  Mcllvaine  was  elected  Assistant  Cashier  February  1st, 

1875,  and  on  the  death  of  G.  R.  Messersmith,  April  30th. 
1881,  was  elected  Cashier. 

Dr.  Edmund  Culbertson,  President,  died  March  4th,  1883. 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  L.  Chambers,  March  19,  1883, 
and  who  died  May,  1889.  Samuel  M.  Linn  elected  President 
May  29th,  1889,  and  T.  B.  Wood,  Vice  President,  Mr.  Wood 
being  the  first  Vice  President  the  Bank  ever  had.  He  re- 
signed January  10th,  1895.  Samuel  Garver  being  elected 
Vice  President  to  succeed  .him.  On  his  resignation  Hon.  W. 
Rush  Gillan  was  elected  to  the  position  January  16,  1897. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  connected  with  the  Bank 
was  the  attempt  to  burglarize  it  on  the  24th  day  of  March. 

1876,  at  9  o'clock  at  night,  by  a  man  representing  himself  as 
General  Ralph  L.  Rollins,  of  New  Orleans,  late  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  but  whose  right  name  was  Lewis  C.  Clar- 
mont,  of  Schoolcraft.  Mich.  He  had  been  sojourning  in 
town  for  about  eight  months,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
woman  he  introduced  as  his  wife,  and  in  this  time  had  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Cashier  and  his  household. 
and  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
dwelling  house  and  it's  connections  with  the  Bank,  the  habits 
of  the  cashier  and  with  everything  that  would  further  his 
scheme. 

On  the  night  of  the  attempted  robbery  it  was  snowing  and 
was  very  dark  and  disagreeable.  .  The  "General,"  accom- 
panied by  his  friend,  whom  he  introduced  as  Mr.  Johnston. 
who  wanted  to  buy  a  farm,  was  admitted  at  the  door  of  the 
dwelling  house  and  passed  through  it  into  the  cashier's  room, 
where  the  cashier  spent  his  evenings.  The  conversation 
turned  to  the  business  of  purchasing  a  farm  and  Mr.  "Johns- 
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ton"  asked  his  advise  regarding  certain  properties  that  he 
had  been  looking  at.  The  "General"  was  anxious  to  get  a 
large  envelope  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  safe  some  time 
before  and  which  he. said  contained  valuable  securities  which 
he  wanted  to  dispose  of  at  once,  the  market  being  favor- 
able. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  a  small  key  the  cashier  could  not  open 
the  safe  and  told  the  "General"  he  would  have  to  come  back- 
in  the  morning.  By  some  means  "Rollins"  discovered  a 
package  containing  $30,000  in  large  bills  that  had  been  re- 
ceived that  evening  by  express,  and  had  not  been  put  in  the 
vault,  but  was  in  or  on  the  cashier's  table ;  so  concluding  that 
this  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  easily  acquired  and  no  mean  sum 
of  money  in  convenient  form,  he  changed  his  whole  plan  and 
proceeded  to  bind  and  gag  Mr.  Messersmith.  The  noise 
created  reached  the  ears  of  a  colored  servant  girl,  who  was 
entertaining  her  beau  in  the  kitchen,  and  greatly  alarmed 
her  and  she  commenced  to  cry  murder  at  the  top  of  her  voice 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  people  passing  the  Bank,  who 
rushed  into  the  side  yard,  just  as  Rollins,  with  $30,000  in  his 
pocket,  with  a  revolver  in  one  hand  and  a  dirk  in  the  other, 
leaped  over  the  railing  surrounding  the  porch.  The  pave- 
ment was  slightly  covered  with  snow  and  when  he  landed  his 
feet  slipped  and  he  fell  heavily  on  his  back.  The  colored 
beau  of  the  servant  leaped  over  the  railing  on  top  of  him  and 
with  the  assistance  of  several  others  who  were  there  in  time, 
secured  him  and  disarmed  him,  took  the  package  of  money 
from  his  pocket  and  hurried  him  off  to  jail. 

He  had  a  long  and  expensive  trial,  was  found  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary;  but 
before  he  was  removed  to  that  place,  broke  jail  and  for  six 
months  was  a  fugitive.  He  was  caught  in  Chicago,  put  in 
prison,  and  after  serving  several  years,  died  there.  His  ac- 
complice escaped  that  night,  was  caught  next  morning  on 
the  cars  near  Mercersburg,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
six  years  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  served  out  hi*  time. 

I  will  now  drop  the  history  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cham 
bersburg  and  take  up  the  history  of  the  other  banks  and  bank- 
ing institutions  that  have  been  organized  or  had  an  existence 
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in  the  town,  leaving  for  future  historians  to  gather  up  the 
threads  that  are  here  dropped  and  continue  the  story  of  an 
institution  which  has  stood  the  storms  of  almost  a  century  and 
has  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place  and  has  done  more 
for  the  development  of  Franklin  county  than  any  other  insti- 
tution of  like  character. 

The  other  banking  institutions  of  Chambersburg  were  the 
Chambersburg  Savings  Fund,  organized  in  the  year  1835,  and 
was  located  in  the  Crawford  House,  on  the  corner  of  the 
Diamond,  first  occupied  by  the  Chambersburg  Bank.  The 
officers  were  Holmes  Crawford,  President  and  William  G. 
Reed,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  had  a  fair  degree  of  pros- 
perity, but  owing  to  some  unfortunate  investments  made  by  it, 
and  to  the  condition  prevailing  when  all  business  was  de- 
pressed by  the  dark  clouds  of  war,  threatening  the  disruption 
of  the  Union,  it  found  it  impossible  to  meet  its  indebtedness, 
and  was  compelled  to  liquidate  in  1861. 

Another  banking  institution  of  a  small  character  was  run 
by  John  Armstrong,  on  South  Main  street,  opposite  the 
Indian  Queen  Hotel,  in  that  section  of  the  town  known  as  the 
"Dutch  Settlement,"  and  which  gave  name  to  the  institution, 
as  it  was  known  as  the  "Dutch  Settlement  Bank." 

It  was  an  institution  desigend  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
laboring  and  poorer  classes  of  citizens.  It  received  on  de- 
posit any  amount;  and  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
per  annum.  It  did  not  last  long  and  Mr.  Armstrong  paid  off 
the  depositors  and  closed  the  doors. 

Another  banking  institution,  quite  as  ephemeral  as  Mr. 
Armstrong's  was  started  by  Col  Stumbaugh  and  Capt.  Gilbert 
in  the  Ludwig  Building,  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
Chambersburg  Trust  Company,  but  only  existed  a  short  time 
and  moved  to  Pittsburg  in  1875. 

In  1863  a  partnership  was  formed  between  James  C.  Austin 
and  Col.  J.  G.  Elder,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  banking  busi- 
ness, and  started  in  the  Crawford  corner,  where  the  Valley 
National  Bank  now  is,  and  in  a  short  time  took  in  Scott 
Fletcher  as  a  partner.  This  firm  was  composed  oi  most  ex- 
cellent material  for  the  purpose  fur  which  it  was  formed  and 
they  prospered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the  attention 
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of  prominent  citizens  of  means,  which  resulted  in  the  selling 
out  of  their  flourishing  businessjn  1869  to  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, viz:  Wm.  fcL  McLelland,  Chambers  McKibben,  T.  B. 
Kennedy,  YV.  L.  Chambers,  John  Stewart  and  Chas.  H.  Tay- 
lor, who  conducted  the  business  as  a  firm  under  the  title  of  the 
"Franklin  County  Bank/'  and  had  a  fine  share  of  the  business 
of  the  county,  up  to  the  year  1880,  when  to  the  surprise  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  it  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
suspend,  and  as  several  of  the  monied  men  of  the  firm  had 
retired  from  it,  the  burden  of  loss  fell  heavily  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  only  two  solvent  members  of  the  firm,  viz :  John 
Stewart  and  YV.  L.  Chambers,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said 
they  honorably  discharged  every  obligation  of  the  Bank  to 
the  last  dollar. 

Mr.  John  R.  Orr,  and  YV.  B.  Orr,  next  tried  their  hands 
at  the  business  in  the  "old  stand/'  and  being  men  of  good 
financial  ability  and  having1  their  means  invested  in  the  enter- 
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prise  they  kept  their  hands  on  the  helm  and  their  business  was 
quite  large  and  prosperous.  YV.  B.  Orr  sold  his  interest  to 
Edwin  Camp,  but  Mr.  Camp's  health  failing  him  and  a  tempt- 
ing offer  being  made  them  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
capitalists  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  they  sold  out  to  them. 
The  purchasers  took  out  a  National  Charter  and  organized 
the  present  Valley  National  Bank,  and  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Orr  as  cashier,  to  whose  abilities  and  care  the 
bank  largely  owes  the  prosperity  it  has  experienced  from  the 
start. 

The  latest  banking  institution  organized  in  Chambersburg 
is  the  "Chambersburg  Trust  Company/'  which  commenced 
business  June,  1901,  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  is  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Diamond  in  the  Ludwig  Building. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Nelson  is  President  and  D.  B.  Nace  was  the  first 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  was  superceeded  by  S.  D.  Town- 
send,  of  Delaware  City,  Delaware. 

In  this  disultory  sketch  of  'The  Banks  of  Chambersburg." 
many  wide  gaps  of  time  will  be  observed,  which  would  have 
been  filled  with  matter  of  interest  had  time  permitted. 
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AN  EARLY  LITERARY  BY-PATH  ALONG  THE 
CONOCOCHEGUE. 


LINN  HARBAUGH,  ESQ. 


The  first  literary  work  touching  upon  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlement  along  the  Conococheague,  was  produced  in  the 
Dutch  language  and  addressed  to  ''The  Very  Reverend  Chris- 
tian Synods  in  the  Netherlands."  by  a  worthy  and  pious  man 
who  was  born  and  educated  in  the  ancient  town  of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland ;  it  was  then  translated  into  German  by  its  author 
and  dedicated  to  'The  Honorable  Reformed  Magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,"  and  finally  it  has  found 
several  faithful  interpreters  in  the  Kittochtinny  or  Scotch- 
Irish  dialect,  a  tongue  which  in  these  latter  days  is  best  "un- 
derstanded.of  the  people." 

That  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  this  round  about  way,  is  in- 
tended as  a  well  supported  statement  of  fact,  and  not  as  a 
special  tribute  of  credit  to  the  German,  nor  as  an  unfavorable 
comment  upon  the  Scotch-Irish  race.  To  the  casual  reader 
this  production  will  appear  to  be  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice,  and  the  work  of  no  ordinary  man ;  to  the  student  of 
history  it  will  reveal  a  larger  importance  in  the  record  of  early 
and  later  life  along  the  Conococheague  than  has  yet  been 
assigned  to  it  in  any  of  the  published  histories. 

Meagre  as  its  references  are  to  our  own  locality,  a  whole 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,*  as  it  is 
embodied  in  his  appeal  to  the  churches  of  Europe,  discloses 


Taper  read  by  Linn  Harbnujrh.   Esq..  at  December  meeting:,  held  December  28th.   1901. 
at  residence  of  J.  S..  Mcllvalne. 

•Noti.— Tbo  Ll'eof  [u-r.  Michael  Schlatter.  rn-(,th.»r  w-.th  a  full  jirc-.unt  of  hi*  labnn  A-d 
*n  EitKlisa  tMuslattun  of  hi*  -Journal."  was  publish**  la  U*  by  the  R*r   Bean  n.ir;      « 
l».  L).    The  yrur)i.  is  a  model  of  li>,  kind  a?,d  It  contains  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
iLe  early  religious  and  educational  movements  in  Fennsylranla. 
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some  facts  and  reflections  which  I  now  venture  to  lay  before 
this  learned  society  and  its  friends. 

If  time  may  be  found  for  a  brief  tracing  of  the  tendency  and 
sequence  of  this  little  land-mark  of  literature,  showing  to 
some  degree  its  bearing  upon  the  settlement  life  of  after  years, 
I  shall  be  more  ready  to  thank  you  for  your  patience  than  to 
congratulate  myself  upon  the  result.  I  have  chosen  this 
theme,  not,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  critical 
analysis,  nor  in  the  hope  of  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  our 
early  civilization,  but  more  with  a  view  to  throwing  emphasis 
upon  the  idea  that  the  learned  historian  may,  through  the 
contemplation  of  literature,  attain  such  a  result;  and  if  he 
hesitates  at  the  threshold  of  the  undertaking  it  ought  to  be 
more  upon  the  question  of  his  fitness  for  the  task  than  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  material. 

The  records  of  the  courts,  the  church  records,  the  taxables 
and  shipping  lists,  and  the  all  too  brief  and  vanishing  grave- 
stone inscriptions — these,  standing  alone,  do  not  yield  more 
than  the  mere  outward  data,  the  bare  frame  work  behind 
which  must  be  sought  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  people. 

What  were  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  valley  thinking  about 
as  they  pursued  the  dangerous  work  of  opening  the  way  for 
home,  and  the  founding  of  a  nation?  What  did  they  say  to 
each  other,  and  where  may  be  found  the  results  of  their  obser- 
vations, their  experiences  and  their  play  of  imagination? 
These  are  the  things  which  the  true  historian  is  seeking,  and 
in  a  large  measure,  it  is  true,  he  seeks  them  in  vain,  for  they 
are  gone  forever.  Even  the  more  formal  and  pious  deliver- 
ances of  that  strenuous  age — the  preaching,  praying  and 
singing  in  the  days  of  muscular  Christianity — come  forward  in 
fragmentary  and  imperfect  form,  fading  away  in  some  in- 
stances, into  dim  tradition  even  as  our  eyes  rest  upon  them. 

It  is  the  true  work  of  the  historian  to  analyze  the  purpose 
that  is  lodged  behind  human  actions  and  great  events.  It  is 
the  force  that  wields  the  axe  in  the  virgin  forest,  and  not  the 
axe  itself;  the  hand  that  guides  the  plow;  the  men  behind  the 
guns,  the  days  of  their  life  and  not  the  dates  of  their  death. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  one  who  in  his  day  and  generation 
has  committed  to  the  record  the  result  of  his  thought,  be  it  a 
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sermon  or  a  song,  or  something  greater,  has  produced  to  that 
extent  a  portraiture  of  contemporary  life,  as  much  superior 
to  the  data  collected  in  after  years  as  the  painting  upon  the 
canvass  is  to  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  photograph. 

Throughout  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  settlement  life, 
these  little  literary  by-paths  may  be  found.  A  few  of  them 
are  plainly  marked  and  easily  discoverable.  Here  and  there 
may  be  noticed  the  entrance  to  one  of  them,  and  then  again 
the  marks  grow  faint  and  finally  all  traces  are  lost  for  a  good 
distance,  when  it  reappears  in  sufficient  outline  perhaps,  to 
indicate  the  general  tendency.  In  most  instances  the  broader 
road  of  commerce  and  the  sweep  of  temporal  and  material 
things  (if  the  figure  may  be  thus  carried  out)  have  worn  away 
the  more  delicately  constructed  lines.  Not  in  any  case  may 
they  be  denned  with  mathematical  exactness,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  being  measured  as  by  the  painful  particularity  of  a 
surveyor,  beginning,  so  to  speak,  north  or  south  of  a  blazed 
white  oak,  or  a  stone  cairn,  and  running  thence  to  a  point 
equally  .well  defined. 

In  other  words,  the  literature  of  a  people  may  be  brief  and 
meagre;  it  may  be  fragmentary  and  crude,  but  when  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  earnest  thought  and  study,  with  a  view 
to  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced,  it  must 
yield  a  contribution  to  the  inner  history  of  the  time  of  its 
birth  such  as  cannot  be  gathered  from  any  other  source. 

So  if  this  little  fragment  we  have  come  upon  shall  prove  to 
be  only  a  by-way,  and  if  faint  traces  only  are  discoverable  as 
we  come  down  the  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entrance  to 
it  may  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  that  we  may  fully  identify 
its  former  usefulness,  and  the  broader  way  that  has  led  out 
from  it  to  the  more  perfect  day  of  culture  and  civilization. 

If  Taine,  in  his  History  of  English  Literature  has  stolen  our 
thought,  he  may  readily  be  pardoned  upon  the  ground  that 
he  shows  us  all  the  more  clearly  the  entrance  to  the  path  we 
arc  seeking. 

"What  is  your  first  remark,"  he  writes,  "on  turning  over 
the  great,  stiff  leaves  of  a  folio,  the  yellow  sheets  of  a  manu- 
script, a  poem,  a  code  of  laws,  a  confession  oi  faith  ?  This. 
you  say,  did  not  come  into  existence  all  alone.     It  is  but  a 
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mould  like  a  fossil  shell,  an  imprint,  like  one  of  those  shapes 
embossed  in  stone  by  an  animal  which  lived  and  perished. 
Under  the  shell  there  was  an  animal,  and  behind  the  docu- 
ment there  was  a  man.  Why  do  you  study  the  shell,  except 
to  bring  forth  the  animal?  So  you  study  the  document  only 
to  know  the  man." 

If  Pastor  Schlatter  had  been  making  observations  in  his 
travels  through  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of  present  his- 
torians instead  of  gathering  material  for  his  report  to  the 
Synod  of  Amsterdam  on  the  condition  of  the  destitute  con- 
gregations, he  would  have  given  us  the  contents  of  his  daily 
register  in  place  of  the  general  terms  of  his  Journal,  for  at  the 
close  of  his  address  to  the  Synod,  he  says : 

"What  I  have  recorded  in  the  preceding  report  compre- 
hends only  part  of  my  journeys.  In  my  more  extensive  Tage 
Buch  my  further  travels  are  described." 

When  Mr.  Schlatter,  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
Revolution,  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  British  at  Philadel- 
phia, his  house  at  Chestnut  Hill  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers. 
His  youngest  daughter,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  the 
risk  of  her  life,  rescued  the  portrait  of  her  father,  but  many 
valuable  papers  were  placed  on  a  pile  and  burned.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  daily  register  was  among  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  this  precious  record,  Mr. 
Schlatter  in  his  admirable  report,  incidentally  drove  a  pin  here 
and  there  in  his  travels,  upon  which  many  a  weary  colonial 
historian  has  been  glad  to  hang  himself  until  he  could  breathe 
easier  and  take  courage  anew  to  go  forward  with  his  profane 
researches,  as  our  president.  Dr.  Martin,  has  in  his  haste  called 
the  work  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Schlatter  was  born  July  14,  1716.  and  his  years  of  toil 
and  travel,  which  included  his  visit  to  the  Conococheague 
settlement,  were  from  1746  to  175 1.  During  this  time  he 
preached  635  sermons,  and  as  he  relates  in  his  Journal.  "I  have 
traveled  in  this  part  of  America  in  the  service  of  the  lost 
sheep,  to  collect  them  together,  to  bring  them  in  order  and 
edify  them,  a  distance  of  more  than  8,000  English  miles — not 
reckoning  my  pas-age  across  the  ocean — and  this  for  tht  most 
part  on  my  own  horse,  by  day  and  by  night." 
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His  report  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  is  first  of  all,  a  prac- 
tical, thoughtful  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  churches  in 
Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  who  were 
destitute  of  schools  and  religious  privileges. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  us  to  dwell  further  upon  the 
general  work  of  Mr.  Schlatter.  In  the  year  he  arrived,  there 
were  no  German  churches  west  of  Lancaster.  It  is  said  that 
the  ministers  used  to  come  over  the  river  once  a  year  to  bap- 
tize the  children.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  came 
as  far  west  as  the  German  settlement  along  the  lower  Cono- 
cocheague,  though  we  do  know  that  for  these  settlers  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  were  more  than  fulfilled,  that  there  shall 
be  gathered  "children  like  olive  plants  around  about  thy 
table." 

Mr.  Schlatter  writes:  "During  the  winter  months  (1747) 
when  I  for  the  most  part  remained  at  home,  I  received  many 
soul  stirring  letters  from  the  large  and  small  congregations 
in  remote  regions.  Besides  this,  delegates  came  to  my  house 
daily  (in  Philadelphia),  among  whom  were  some  who  had 
come  200,  yea,  300  miles.  Among  others  there  were  two 
men  who  came  from  Virginia,  300  miles.  At  this  time  I  was 
also  visited  by  John  Miller,  Doctor  of  medicine,  who  besought 
me  with  tears  to  come  over  to  him  and  by  holy  baptism  to  in- 
corporate with  the  church  his  wife  and  nine  children." 

From  his  missionary  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  we  may 
follow  him  briefly,  as  his  Journal  shows  us  the  way : 

"On  the  29th  of  April  (1747)  amid  earnest  prayers  that  the 
presence  of  God  might  go  with  me,  I  undertook  a  great 
journey  to  Monocacy  and  other  places  in  Maryland." 

He  must  have  crossed  the  river  somewhere  near  the  present 
town  of  Columbia,  and  it  was,  as  he  declares,  two  miles  wide 
at  that  place.  He  says:  "When  I  crossed  the  Susquehanna  it 
was  greatly  swollen,  so  that  I  crossed  it  with  twelve  men  at 
the  oars,  and  then  only  reached  the  opposite  shore  amid  dan- 
gers which  threatened  my  life." 

What  his  "more  extensive  daily  register"  might  have  re- 
vealed as  to  the  details  oi  this  journey,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  Conqcocheague  settlement,  we  cannot  know.  If  he  did 
not  reach  as  far  north  as  our  settlement,  he  at  least  had  a  gen- 
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eral  knowledge  of  its  condition,  as  he  declares:  "If  this  con- 
gregation (Monocacy)  were  united  with  another  called  Cono- 
cochegue,  lying  thirty  miles  distant,  these  two  would  be  able 
to  sustain  a  minister." 

He  makes  an  interesting  observation  about  the  congrega- 
tion at  Monocacy,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  in- 
tended these  words,  of  commendation  to  apply  to  the  people 
thirty  miles  distant  whom  he  thought  might  be  served  by  the 
same  minister.  "Further  I  must  say  of  this  (Monocacy)  con- 
gregation that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  purest  in  the 
whole  country,  and  one  in  which  I  have  found  the  most  traces 
of  the  true  fear  of  God;  one  that  is  free  from  the  sects,  of 
which  in  other  places  the  country  is  filled.  For  on 
7,000  acres  of  land  in  that  neighborhood,  there  was  none  but 
such  as  are  of  the  German  Reformed  faith." 

Considering  the  number  of  miles  traveled  and  various 
places  visited,  this  was  truly  a  great  journey.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (1748)  he  made  yet  a  greater  one.  After  again 
crossing  the  river  and  passing  to  Yorktown  (York)  and 
thence  towards  Maryland,  he  comes  a  little  nearer  to  us : 

"On  the  7th  (of  May,  174S),  I  continued  forty  miles  further 
to  Monocacy  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  where,  on  the  8th, 
in  Fredericktown,  a  newly  laid  out  town,  I  preached  a  prepa- 
ratory sermon  in  the  school  house ;  and  on  the  same  day.  in 
company  with  an  Elder  of  this  congregation,  who  of  his  own  ' 
free  will,  offered  to  accompany  me  through  Virginia,  I  con- 
tinued my  journey  thirty-four  miles  further  to  Conocochea- 
gue,  crossing  the  so-called  Blue  Mountains  so  that  we  did  not  , 
arrive  in  Conococheague  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  when  we  came  to  the  house  of  an  honest  Swiss  and 
gratefully  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  rest." 

Here  again  we  hunger  for  the.Tage  Buch.  Surely  Pastor 
Schlatter  must  have  recorded  the  names  of  these  people  there- 
in. But  his  appeal  as  we  have  it,  is  in  general  terms,  and  the 
omission  of  names  is  characteristic.  He  does  not  tell  us  the 
name  of  the  Elder  who  volunteered  to  act  as  guide  through 
the  almost  trackless  country.  The  "honest  Swiss"  also  goes 
down  into  history  without  a  name.  Likewise,  in  speaking 
of  Fredericktown,  he  says  that  "it  is  a  great  advantage  to  this 
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congregation  that  they  have  the  best  school  master  I  have 
met  with  in  America."  It  is  known,  however,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished school  master  was  Mr.  Schley,  the  great-great- 
grand  parent  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaft,  who  in  his 
twenty  years  at  Mercersburg  developed  the  institutions  which 
were  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Schlatter's  early  labors  "in  the  service  of 
the  lost  sheep  to  collect  them  together,  to  bring  them  in  order 
and  edify  them/' 

He  has  now  become  more  familiar  with  the  people  and 
locality,  and  he  repeats  his  suggestion  that  "this  congrega- 
tion, lying  to  the  north  from  Maryland,  and  hence  belonging 
still  to  Pennsylvania,  might  be  served  by  the  minister  at 
Monocacy." 

"Here  in  this  region,"  he  continues,  "there  are  very  fruitful 
farm  and  pasture  lands.  They  produce  Turkish  corn  (Indian 
corn)  almost  without  any  manure,  and  there  are  stalks  ten  and 
more  feet  long.     The  grass  is  exceedingly  fine." 

In  no  other  part  of  Mr.  Schlatter's  long  report,  embracing 
his  travels  to  many  sections,  and  as  he  says,  covering  a  dis- 
tance  of  8,000  miles,  does  he  refer  in  detail  to  the  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  reader  would  be  convinced  at  once, 
that  "here  in  this  region"  the  conditions  mentioned  were  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  particularly  striking  to  the  traveler. 

This  observation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  land  has  been 
cited  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  tradition  that  a  great 
part  of  the  best  lands  in  this  valley  were  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement,  what  is  known  in  the  western  states  as  prarie,  the 
land  being  without  timber  and  covered  with  a  rich,  luxuriant 
grass. 

After  a  ride  of  thirty-four  miles,  which  extended  over  a 
mountain-,  and  far  into  the  night,  no  doubt  Mr.  Schlatter  and 
"hns  faithful  Elder  from  Fredericktown,  included  some  hours 
of  sleep  in  their  "very  pleasant  rest"  in  the  house  of  the 
"honest  Swiss,"  but,  he  says:  "I  preached  there  yet  on  the 
same  day;"  and  he  must  have  found  time  to  exercise  his  in- 
quisitive and  inquiring  mind  also  with  reference  to  local  con- 
ditions: 

"In  this  neighborhood."  he  writes,  "there  are  still  many  In- 
dians who  are  well  disposed  and  very  obliging,  and  are  not 
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disinclined  towards  Christians,  wenn  sie  nur  durch  starkes 
Gedraenke  nicht  trunken  gemacht  wurden.''  (Provided  that 
they  are  not  made  drunk  by  strong  drink.) 

Even  if  the  condition  has  never  confronted  us,  we  can  at 
least  recognize  the  description. 

I  think  we  would  all  come  to  like  Dominie  Schlatter;  and 
had  it  been  in  our  power  we  would  have  detained  him  much 
longer  than  a  day  as  the  guest  of  our  forefathers.  The  in- 
clination would  also  be  strong  within  us  to  so  construe  his 
history  as  to  bring  him  upon  this  journey,  much  nearer  to  the 
center  of  our  settlement  that  he  really  came.  Mr.  Rupp.'in 
his  history,  says  that  the  "honest  Swiss*'  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Jacob  Snively,  who  lived  in  Antrim  townsihp.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  support  of  this  supposition. 

While  the  boundaries  between  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  were  not  at  that  time  clearly  defined,  yet  Mr. 
Schlatter  refers  to  several  landmarks  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
and  from  his  own  statement,  me  must  conclude  that  he 
reached  a  point  farthest  north  along  the  Conococheague, 
which  was  barely  within  the  Pennsylvania  line,  as  Mason  and 
Dixon  afterwards  located  it. 

Listen  how  definitely  our  traveler  locates  himself  in  this 
new  country :  "After  the  sermon  (at  the  house  of  the  honest 
Swiss)  we  left  and  passed  on  ten  miles  farther  towards  the 
Potomac  river,  which  at  this  place  is  one  mile  wide,  from 
which  also  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  place  where  the  Conoco- 
cheague stream  fall  into  the  river.'*  (Williamsport,  Md.) 

"Here  is  tlie  boundary  at  once  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  and  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  evening 
we  journeyed  fifteen  miles  without  having  seen  either  a  house 
or  a  human  being,  but  we  saw  deer  in  droves." 

In  the  accounts  of  his  travels  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
where  it  is  possible  to  prove  his  report  of  mileage,  we  find  him 
very  accurate,  considering  the  poor  means  he  had  of  deter- 
mining the  distance.  So  we  must  conclude  that  he  reached 
a  point  only  about  ten  miles  north  of  Williamsport,  Maryland. 
And  T  am  inclined  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  his  biographer, 
that  the  place  where  lie  tarried  tor  a  day  was  somewhere  in 
neighborhood,  perhaps  a  little  north  of  what  is  known  as  Saint 
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Paul's  Church,  and  that  the  name  of  the  honest  Swiss  was 
Kershner,  Seibert  or  Sellers. 

"It  seems  a  pity  now,"  says  a  certain  writer,  "that  he  did 
not  go  higher  up-  the  Indian  stream,  and  with  his  own  feet 
consecrate  the  soil  on  which  the  fruits  of  his  labors  long  after- 
wards appeared/' 

The  Dominie  closes  his  record  concerning  our  own  locality 
with  a  delightful  and  natural  little  exaggeration  which  ought 
to  appeal  to  the  rural  American  who  will  learn  with  surprise 
how  honestly  he  has  come  by  a  certain  harmless  propensity: 

"On  this  road  we  met  with  a  fearful  rattlesnake  seven  or 
eight  feet  long,  and  five  inches  thick  across  the  back." 

Pastor  Schlatter  was  a  man  of  tireless  energy.  On  the  8th 
day  of  May  he  traveled  34  miles,  including  the  crossing  of 
one  mountain,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  house  of  the  "honest 
Swiss"  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th.  He 
preached  at  this  house  on  the  same  day  and  after  the  sermon, 
journeyed  ten  miles  further  towards  the  Potomac,  and  the 
same  evening  15  miles  beyond  that. 

"He  emphatically  understood  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  and  knew  the  ways  of  men.  He  was  fond  of  order, 
and  had  the  power  and  tact  of  organization  in  an  eminent 
degree.  He  was  prompt  and  punctual  in  his  appointments, 
careful  and  exact  in  all  his  business.  This  is  seen  in  many  of 
the  old  church  records  which  he  commenced,  and  in  the  con-c 
stitutions  and  rules  of  order  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
churches  that  he  visited  and  organized." — (Biographv,  bv 
H.  H.,  page  368). 

We  have  observed  that  Mr.  Schlatter  never  became  iden- 
tified either  with  the  locality  or  the  people  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
portion  of  our  settlement.  His  only  pastoral  visit  barely  ex- 
tended within  the  lines  of  our  county,  as  it  is  known  to-day. 
Yet  the  results  of  his  early  labors  were  momentous,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  planting  were  multiplied  for  us  as  a  people  in  a 
most  generous  portion. 

His  appeal  and  personal  visit  to   Europe,  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  pious  and  self-sacrificing  churchmen  of  Holl 
and  da-many.      Large  amounts' of  money  were  raised  for  the 
struggling  pioneers  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  Mr.  Schlatter  him- 
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self  selected  six  young  men  who  came  over  with  him  to 
the  colonies  as  minister  to  these  destitute  congregations. 
•More  than  that,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  English  minister  at  Am- 
sterdam, who  had  translated  the  appeal  into  English, .  went 
himself  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  well  known,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  the  General  Assembly  sitting  in  Edinburgh, 
whereupon  a  national  subscription  of  £1,200  was  raised  at 
once. 

It  would  require  much  time  to  trace  the  influences  of  Mr. 
Schlatter's  life  work,  even  as  it  affected  Franklin  county 
alone.  His  appeal,  together  with  the  report  of  the  action 
taken  upon  it  by  various  religious  bodies  in  Europe,  com- 
prises about  175  printed  pages.  The  prompt  and  generous 
response  made  by  the  Synod  of  Holland  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  practical  means  to  organize  the  congregations  in 
the  way  recommended  by  Pastor  Schlatter,  and  thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  which,  through  many  vicissitudes  and  dis- 
couragements of  a  hundred  years,  kept  this  people  firm  in  the 
bonds  of  one  of  the  original  branches  of  the  protestant  church. 
And  fmallv  thev  attained  to  that  decree  of  strength  which 
enabled  them  to  found  a  Seminary  and  a  college,  and  to  work 
out  a  system  of  theology  of  their  own  which  has  come  to  have 
a  world  wide  fame. 

The  fruits  of  Mr.  Schlatter's  labors  appear  in  the  great 
religious  movement,  and  the  literary  achievements  which 
reached  the  summit  of  their  greatness  in  the  co-mingling  of 
the  German  and  English  modes  of  thought  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  institutions  at  Mercersburg.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  with  pathetic  and  solemn  interest  that 
anyone  would  now  turn  to  those  old  manuscripts  and  vol- 
umes, and  behold-  the  literary  excellence  displayed  therein. 
The  intellectual  father  of  them  all  was  perhaps  Dr.. John  Wil- 
liamson Ne villi  but  the  general  contributors  were  men  who 
have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  thought  and  action  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

And  yet  the  literature  at  these  institutions  was  not  wholly 
theolocjii  .'      There  were  songs  of  love  as  well  as  hymns  of 
praise;  there  were  poems  that  old  foiks  love  10  >! 
and  there  were  verses  for  little  children;  there  were  stories  01 
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•the  fields  and  mountains,  of  fishing  and  hunting;  table  talk 
of  the  keenest  wit  and  humor  and  bright  repartee.  And  it  is 
here  that  we  must  come  back  to  our  first  figure  of  speech. 
The  little  by-paths  converge  into  what  the  southern  negro 
calls  the  ''big  road."  In  the  dim  light  by  which  I  have  been 
able  to  see  it,  one  of  these  by-paths  has  been  traced  to  the 
meeting  of  the  ways;  and  now  upon  the  broader  road,  there 
are  so  many  things  to  be  observed  that  the  wayfaring  man 
readily  becomes  confused. 

The  varied  literary  attainments  of  the  men  at  Mercersburg 
deserve  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  Franklin  county.  A 
study  of  their  influences  and  tendencies  would  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  treasures  of  this  society. 

A  recent  contribution  to  the  Kittochtinny  historical  so- 
ciety, described  the  untold  wealth  of  minerals  and  other 
treasure  of  the  earth  beneath  our  feet.  We  are  told  that  these 
great  riches  might  be  had  for  the  mere  digging  of  them.  But 
such  as  these  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  no  man  ever  brought 
them  with  him  into  the  world,  neither  shall  he  take  them  otit. 
He  that  busies  himself  about  them,  simply  "heapeth  up  riches 
and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them." 

As.  against  these  things,  let  us  remember  that  there  are 
other  riches,  not  of  this  earth — the  wealth  of  thought,  the 
product  of  mind — these  accomplish  man's  higher  intellectual 
culture,  and  they  go  with  him  even  unto  the  dawn  of  the  eter- 
nal morning. 

-  When  shall  this  valley  find  a  voice  that  will  come  echoing 
down  the  years  as  from  the  depths  of  the  forest  primeval,  em- 
bodying in  a  lofty  Epic  all  that  has  been  lived  through,  and 
all  that  men  have  died  for  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  and 
glorious  country?  Is  it  too  soon  to  look  for  one  who  shall 
arise  in  our  midst  and  encompass  with  his  genius  the  art  and 
poetry  and  literature  of  this  American  garden  spot?  Such 
a  voice  of  the  people  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  yet  day 
by  day  we  allow  practical  and  material  affairs  to  delay  its 
coming.  To  each  and  every  one  of  us,  even  amongst  the 
most  humble,  there  comes  now  and  then  an  inspiration  that 
ought  riot  to  perish.  Crude  in  form  and  incomplete,  perl  ;  - 
it  is,  and  so  we  let  it  pass  away  in  the  face  of  our  firm  con  vie- 
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tion  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  second  reflection — a  referendum  to 
that  source  from  which  it  sprang. 

If  that  voice  should  ever  come  to  interpret  for  us  the  life  of 
two  hundred  years,  its  appearing  would  be  no  more  owing 
to  the  genius  that  God  has  implanted  in  the  chosen  one,  than 
to  the  separate  labors,  the  individual  contributions,  in  one 
form  or  another,  of  those  who  have  lived  before,  and  whose 
fame  must  be  content  to  rest  among  the  lesser  lights  over 
against  the  flame  of  a  great  genius. 

Michael  Schlatter!  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Pennsylvania,  an  earnest,  God-fearing  man,  me- 
dium in  intellectual  abilities,  but  possessed  of  that  talent  for 
organization  and  order  which  was  the  one  thing  needful  in 
his  own  day. 

He  rested  from  his  labors  in  the  year  1790,  after  having 
given  almost  fifty  years  to  the  service  of  God  through  an  un- 
faltering faith  in  Him  who  at  this  blessed  season  came  into 
the  world,  foretold  of  the  Prophets,  as  the  Hope  of  Israel,  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
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JOHN  WILKINS, 


A  Merchant  of  Carlisle  in   1763 — His  Ancestry  and  Auto- 
biography. 


T.  J.  BRERETON. 


Robert  Wilkins,  the  grandfather  of  John  Wilkins,  whose 
autobiography  is  here  presented,  emigrated  to  America  from 
Bradenoch  in  Wales,  where  his  family  had  been  seated  since 
the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Edward  III. 

He  was  descended  from  Robert  de  Wintonia,  which  would 
be  modernized  into  Robert  of  Winchester,  and  his  son  John 
first  bore  the  name  of  Wilcolyne  or  Wilkyn.  Early  in  the 
1 8th  century  the  Welsh  family  by  legal  process  resumed  the 
name  of  their  ancestor  de  Winton. 

The  arms  of  the  Wilkins  family  are  thus  blazoned :  per  pale 
or  and  argent,  a  Wyvern  Vert.  Crest,  a  Wyvern  proper. 
Motbes,  Estofe  prudentes,  and  Syn  ar  dy  Hun. 

John  Wilkins,  son  of  Robert  the  emigrant,  and  father  of 
John  Wilkins  of  Carlisle,  was  born  at  his  father's  settlement 
on  Chiques  Creek.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  In- 
dian trade,  and  took  an  active  part  against  Maryland  during 
Cresap's  war  over  the  boundary  question.  An  offer  by  the 
Maryland  authorities  of  £50  for  his  arrest  resulted  in  his  cap- 
ture and  imprisonment  at  Annapolis  for  a  year.  He  died  in 
1741. 

John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Donegal  town- 
ship, Lancaster  Co.,  June  1st,  1733.  He  removed  to  Carlisle 
in  1763,  and  ten  years  lajter  to  Bedford,  engaging  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  both  places.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion  he  organized  a  company  of  Associators,  and  in  1776  was 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Continental  service,  and  fought 

I  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  July  15th,  1776,  from  Bedford  Co.  In  Nov., 
1783,  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  opened  a  store  at  the  north 

I .  east  corner  of  Fourth  and  Woods  streets,  and  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  Allegheny  county,  was  appointed  one  of  the 

[      '  associate  judges  of  the  court. 

j  He  served  as  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 

'  in  1790,  was  chief  burgess  of  Pittsburgh,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings,  and  occupied  the  office  of  county  treasurer 
from  1794  to  1803.  Pie  died  in  Pittsburgh  Dec.  nth,  1809. 
A  strong  trait  in  his  character  was  his  devotion  to  his  nu- 
merous children.  His  daughters  were  his  especial  pride,  and 
despite  their  large  number,  I  think  there  were  twelve  of  them. 
it  is  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  young  men,  no  mat- 
ter how  bright  their  prospects,  come  a'wooing.  As  the 
girls  were  bright  and  attractive,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
had  his  own  troubles  on  this  score.  His  eldest  daughter 
eloped  in  consequence  of  this  parental  idiosyncracy,  and  an- 
other daughter,  Nancy,  who  married  Major  Ebenezer.  Denny. 
was  forced  to  do  so  while  on  a  visit  to  this  married  sister,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  without  her  father's  knowledge  or  consent. 
His  eldest  son  John,  born  1761,  was  an  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Brigadier  General  during  the  Whisky  Insurrection, 
and  otherwise  prominent  in  the  history  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania.    He  died  April  30th,  1816. 

William  Wilkins,  a  grandson,  born  1779,  died  June  23d, 
1865,  was  member  of  the  Legislature,  U.  S.  Senator  183 1-4, 
Minister  to  Russia,  1835,  member  of  Congress  1S43-4,  Sec- 
retary of  War  1844-5,  and  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  Western  Pennsylvania. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  his  family  we  shall  let  John  Wil- 
kins, Sr.,  tell  his  story  in  his  own  quaint  way.  A  story  which 
at  the  time  it  was  read  before  this  society,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  had  never  before  been  made  public. 

Apart  from  its  personal  charm  as  the  memoirs  of  an  old 
lime  resident  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  its  chief  interest  is 
the  graphic  manner  in  which  the  struggles  of  the  merchants 
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of  revolutionary  times,  due  to  the  instability  of  the  currency. 
are  portrayed. 

Copy  of  a  MSS  Autobiography  of  John  Wilkins,  Sr. 

A  short  history  of  my  life  and  the  first  arrival  of  my  parents 
in  America,  wrote  in  the  month  of  March.  1807.  I  am,  by 
the  best  information,  seventy-four  years  of  age  the  first  of 
June  next. 

*My  grandfather,  a  native  of  Wales,  in  Great  Britton,  came 
early  into  this  country  (America),  he  landed  in  Pennsylvania, 
then  a  wilderness,  he  took  up  and  settled  a  tract  of  land  where 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  after  living  there  some- 
time he  sold  his  title  thereof  for  a  beaver  hat ;  then  took  up 
and  improved  the  tract  of  land  where  the  sign  of  the  buck 
now  is,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Lancaster  road : 
he  sold  out  there  and  moved  further  on,  taking  the  course  of 
what  now  is  called  Hawes  Ferry,  taking  up  and  selling  tract 
after  tract,  until  he  settled  a  tract  about  fourteen  miles  north- 
ward of  where  Lancaster  now  stands;  there  he  lived  some 
time;  then  he  left  that  tract  to  my  father;  he  moved  on. 
settling  several  tracts  until  he  settled  on  a  tract  where  Carlisle 
now  stands.  Gave  that  tract  to  another  of  his  sons,  then 
moved  on  in  the  old  way  towards  Patomick  and  died  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

My  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  came  from  Ireland. 
and  had  settled  on  land  near  where  my  father  then  lived.  My 
father  and  mother  was  there  married  and  there  I  was  born. 

I  was  born  in  Donegall  Township,  County  of  Lancaster 
and  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Lancaster.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  My 
mother  lived  until  she  was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  died 
in  my  house  in  Pittsburgh,  before  and  at  the  time  oi  her 
death  she  was  quite  sensible,  and  in  appearance  clear  of 
dotage. 

When  of  a  proper  age  I  was  bound  apprentice  to  the 
saddler  trade  in  Lancaster.      When  free  I  took  possession  of 
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my  father's  tract  of  land  in  Donegall  as  before'described.  I 
had  four  sisters  who  had  shares.  I  bought  them  out.  Mar- 
ried there  and  had  three  children  born  there,  my  son  John 
being  the  first  born.  Two  Presbyterian  congregations  being 
within  my  bounds,  the  one  called  the  old  light,  the  other  the 
new*,  joined  and  paid  them  both. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1763,  I  sold  my  land  and  moved 
with  my  family  to  Carlisle.  Cumberland  county  and  same 
Commonwealth,  on  leaving  my  old  abode  I  applied  to  one  of 
my  ministers  for  a  certificate,  who  gave  me  the  following. 

. .  '  "Donegal  Township, 

Lancaster  County.  . 

"The  bearer,  John  Wilkins,  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  bounds 
of  this  congregation  from  their  infancy,  and  while  under  my 
care  were  in  full  communion  and  behaved  in  a  sober  and 
christian-like  manner,  free  from  scandle  and  church  censure, 
known  to  me. 

"Certified  May  the  8th,  1763. 

JOSEPH  TATE,  V.  D.  M." 

When  I  arrived  in  Carlisle  I  found  the  same  division  in  our 
church,  both  congregations  applied  to  me  to  join  them,  not 
being  pleased  with  a  division  in  our  church  and  wishing  to 
steer  clear  of  partisans,  subscribed  to  both  and  subscribed 
towards  building  the'  stone  Presbyterian  Qui.,  Carlisle. 
5,000  feet  of  dry  pine  plank  which  came  to  $66.67  at  the 
price  I  sold  the  same  out  of  the  yard,  I  then  kept  a  board 
yard.  I  was  the  second  subscriber  and  had  the  second  choice 
of  seats  in  the  church.  Mr.  Montgomery  only  higher,  he 
subscribed  £30. 

In  Carlisle  I  first  entered  into  the  line  of  tavern  and  store 
keeping,  continued  the  store  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  I  then  sold  my  store  to  John  Holmes  and 
swaped  my  house  and  lot  with  him  for  six  hundred  acres  of 
seeded  land  he  had.  one  mile  from  Bedford  town,  and  he  gave 
me  one  hundred  half-Joes  to  boot. 

At  (.he  a  mmencement  of  the  revolution,  I  immediate!) 
rendevouscd  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  and  was  one  of 
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the  first  Captains  of  -Militia  chosen  in  Carlisle,  but  soon  after 
I  carried  my  attention  to  improving  the  land  near  Bedford, 
and  collecting  my  debts.  *    , 

When  Independence  was  declared  I  was  voted  in  a  member 
of  Convention  for  Bedford  County  to  assist  in  framing  our 
first  Constitution,  afterwards  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  said  county,  having  then  moved  on  my  land  near 
Bedford  town:  I  had  then  on  that  land  made  great  improve- 
ments, built  a  large  stone  spring-house  and  stone  dwelling 
house,  cleared  near  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow,  and 
erected  about  seven  hundred  pannel  of  post  and  rail  fence,  to- 
gether with  other  improvements. 

In  the  winter  of  1776-7  I  received  a  Captain's  commission 
from  General  Washington,  with  orders,  if  accepted,  to  enlist 
a  company  of  men  and  join  the  army  of  the  United  States.  I 
accepted  the  commission,  recruiting,  and  in  a  short  time  en- 
listed sixty-four  men. 

I  then  made  a  vendue,  sold  my  land,  my  store  in  Bedford 
town.  Attended  by  my  son  John,  and  all  my  stock  and  fur- 
niture except  my  team,  one  riding  horse  and  some  light  fur- 
niture which  I  carried  in  mv  wa&ron.  then  set  out  with  mv 
family  towards  General  Washington's  headquarters,  with  the 
sixty-four  men,  two  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  together  with 
twenty-two  deserters. 

Out  of  my  own  money  I  paid  the  Bounty  and  monthly 
wages,  also  their  rations,  together  with  the  deserters,  until  I 
arrived  in  Carlisle,  there  I  first  began  to  draw  rations.  But 
continued  paying  my  men  and  officers  monthly  wages  until 
the  latter  end  of  August  following,  when  our  army  lay  in 
Willmington.  I  settled  up  my  accounts  and  there  received 
all  the  money  I  had  laid  out  for  my  company  together  with 
my  own  pay,  which  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  which  I 
laid  out  in  hand,  when  received  was  about  six  for  one,  having 
no  safe  place,  to  keep  it  I  gave  it  to  Col.  E.  Blain  then 
Quarter  Master  General,  and  when  I  drew  it  out  of  his  hand 
it  was  depreciated  upwards  of  twenty  for  one. 

During  the  time  I  was  recruiting  I  paid  eight  dollars  for 
each  deserter  brought  to  me.  and  the  mileage,  found  them  in 
rations  and  other  necessaries  until  I  arrived  at  Carlisle,  there 
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I  began  to  draw  their  rations,  from  thence  took  them  to  camp, 
there  sent  them  to  their  respective  regiments  for  this  great 
expense  and  trouble  I  never  received  a  cent. 

On  my  way  to  camp  I  left  my  wife  and  family  in  Carlisle 
•and  about  six  thousand  hard  money  with  her,  requesting  her 
to  trade  upon  it  and  what  of  my  debts  she  could  collect  in 
that* town  and  county.  In  order  to  keep  the  money  good, 
as  the  continental  money  was  then  beginning  to  depreciate ; 
she  did  so,  but  the  paper  money  depreciated  so  rapid  that 
she  could  not  keep  the  money  good :  she  also  collected  in 
some  of  the  debts  but  when  paid  was  depreciated  almost  to 
nothing.  I  was  at  that  time  in  due  my  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore merchants  about  four  thousand  pounds,  but  could  not 
get  any  of  them  to  make  payment.  On  a  low  calculation  of  a 
number  of  my  merchants  at  a  meeting  with  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  I  was  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  after  paying 
my  debts  and  making  allowance  for  losses  &c. 

Before  I  moved  with  my  family  to  Bedford  had  sold  sev- 
eral valuable  tracts  of  land  in  Cumberland  county,  and  houses 
and  lots  in  Carlisle,  part  of  which  was  paid  in  hand,  when  the 
remaining  payments  were  made  in  Continental  money,  then 
depreciated  to  seventy-five  for  one  in  hard,  several  of  them 
payments  when  made  would  not  buy  me  then  three  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  great  faith  and  strong  belief  in  conquering 
the  British,  was  the  means  of  my  Destruction. 

On  observing  in  camp  that  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
Congress  money,  my  property  was  dwindling  to  nothing.  In 
the  spring  of  1778  I  applied  to  General  Washington  (stating 
my  reasons)  to  receive  my  resignation,  that  I  might  go  home 
to  pay  attention  to  my  family  and  private  property,  to  which 
he  assented  and  gave  me  the  following  discharge. 

"Headquarters,  Valley  Forge,  the  7th  of  April.  177S.. 

"Captain  John  YViikins  of  Col.  Spencer's  Regiment  having 
desired  permission  to  leave  the  service  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  his  family  and  his  private  affairs,  his  resig- 
nation is  upon  that  account  accepted. 

B\  his  Excellency's  Command, 

TENCH  TILGILMAX.- 
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On  receiving  my  discharge  I  settled  my  business  in  camp 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  paymaster  was  in  arrears  to  me  $240. 
One  of  my  lieutenants  $80,  the  other  $40.  All  of  which  they 
not  being  able  to  pay  me  and  never  again  seeing  them,  I  lost. 
I  had  a  wagon  in  the  service,  which  settled  for  and  brought 
me  home  to  Carlisle. 

I  then  moved  with  my  family,  my  certificates  and  what 
little  property  I  had  remaining,  to  a  small  farm  I  had  near 
Carlisle,  and  began  to  farm  with  spirit  to  keep  my  family 
together  and  wait  with  pations  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ruler 
and  director  of  all  things. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  peace  was  concluded  between 
America  and  Great  Britton,  I  set  out  for  Philadelphia  with 
intention  of  finding  my  merchants  and  compound  with  them. 
I  took  a  schedule  of  my  certificates,  debts  due,  lands  and  the 
remainder  of  my  other,  property.  I  found  either  my  mer- 
chants, their  assignees,  trustees  or  agents,  and  they  imme- 
diately agreed  to  take  what  I  presented  (except  the  little  farm, 
the  cattle,  farming  utensils,  and  household  furniture,  these 
they  absolutely  refused  taking),  and  gave  me  a  discharge  in 
case  I 'would  nominate  trustees  to  take  the  property  in  charge 
until  a  dividend  could  be  made,  to  this  I  immediately  com- 
plied. But  on  applying  to  my  Baltimore  merchants  they 
refused,  as  I  had  not  nominated  any  of  the  trustees  in  that 
place,  observing  that  the  Philadelphia  merchants  would 
cheat  them.  But  at  the  same  time  told  me  that  they  would 
never  "distress  me  if  they  never  got  paid. 

I  then  lifted  from  Col.  Blain  the  Congress,  money.  I 
lodged  with  him  at  Wilmington,  and  collected  together  all 
the  Congress  and  hard  money  I  could  and  began  with  spirit 
to  trade  thereon ;  and  continued  twisting  it  all  way  to  keep  up 
the  value,  but  the  depreciation  was  so  rapid  I  could  not.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  that  the  Congress  money  was 
made  no  legal  tender  I,  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  money, 
sold  a  good  two-story  house  in  Carlisle  for  $  12,000.  I  then 
had  in  hard  and  paper  upwards  of  $50,000.  With  this  sum 
I  was  preparing  to  set  out  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  goods  when  a  deep  snow  fell  that  made  the 
roads  impassible  for  wagons  until  the  latter  end  of  March. 
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All  this  time  I  lay  idle  maintaining  my  family  at  a  high  rate; 
as  soon  as  the  roads  were  passable  I  set  out  with  one  wagon 
to  Philadelphia.  By  this  time  the  Congress  money  had  got 
the  final  stroke,  therefore  with  the  large  sum  I  had  with  me 
I  could  scarcely  load  the  one  wagon,  though  a  great  part  were 
groceries. 

'Shortly  after  I  came  home  a  number  of  soldiers  came  to 
Carlisle  to  receive  their  depreciation  certificates.  I  con- 
cluded to  buy  them  and  did  buy  in  at  a  small  discount,  half 
money  and  half  goods,  to  a  considerable  amount.  I  ran  all 
the  property  I  could  into  them,  in  order  to  save  myself,  being 
of  opinion  they  would  stand  good.  But  behold  I  was  again 
mistaken,  for  I  had  them  but  a  short  time  in  my  possession 
until  they  depreciated  eight  and  ten  for  one  in  hard  money, 
this  stroke  totally  shut  me  up. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  several  years  after  my  arrival 
in  Pittsburg.  The  Baltimore  merchants  then  fell  in  with 
those  of  Philadelphia  and  had  a  general  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, Col.  E.  Blain  and  my  son  John  present,  and  on  exam- 
ination of  my  property  they  agreed  to  take  the  certificates  for 
their  debts  and  gave  me  up  all  claim  to  the  other  property. 
to  manage  and  do  with  it  as  I  pleased,  the  certificates  being 
on  interest  had  then  rose  to  twenty-eight  shilling  in  the 
pound,  they  all  signed  me  a  release  which  now  lies  in  my 
desk,  they  all  but  one  signed  by  assignees  &c. ;  they  also 
having  all  failed. 

After  I  had  been  with  my  merchants  I  moved  from  my 
little  farm  to  Carlisle,  there  rented  a  stand  and  commenced 
tavern  keeping.  Leaving  part  of  my  family  on  the  farm,  as 
also  a  tenant 

In  the  spring  of  1783  after  the  peace,  and  British  goods 
came  into  Philadelphia,  John  Holmes,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  ap- 
plied to  me  to  join  him  in  a  store,  which  I  agreed  to  and  laid 
in  a  large  store  of  goods,  which  I  assisted  in  attending,  the 
other  part  of  my  family  attended  the  tavern.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  I  took  a  quantity  of  goods  to  the  Warm 
Springs,  stood  there  during  the  season  and  made  middling 
well  out. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Col.  E.  Blain  applied  to  me  to 
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join  him  in  erecting  a  store  in  Pittsburg  and  supplying  the 
troops  that  lay  there  with  provisions.  After  consulting  my 
partner,  John  Holmes,  I  joined  Blain,  went  to  Philadelphia, 
laid  off  the  goods,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  1783,  I 
left  my  family  in  Carlisle  and  set  out  for  Pittsburgh  with  the 
wagons,  on  foot,  with  a  light  gun  in  my  hand,  and  arrived 
in  Pittsburgh  the  tenth  of  November  following.  I  opened 
store  on  the  same  lot  of  ground  I  now  live. 

My  wife  was  that  same  winter  I  left  her  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  the  eleventh  child,  and  both  died. 

I  here  wish  to  relate  some  circumstances  which  took  place 
on  their  death,  which  are  real  facts,  which  can  be  proven  by 
Capn.  John  Crawford.  John  Ferry  and  his  wife. 

My  wife  died  in  Carlisle  the  9th  of  March,  1784.  On  that 
night  I  dreamed  a  dream.  In  the  morning  when  I  arose  I 
told  John  Crawford  who  was  then  assisting  me,  that  my  wife 
was  dead,  and  burst  into-  tears,  and  told  him  not  to  open  the 
store.  I  boarded  at  John  Ferry's.  They  called  on  me  for 
breakfast.  I  refused,  telling  them  the  same,  then  shut  my- 
self up  in  the  store  and  mourned  for  her  that  day  and  night, 
admitting  no  person  but  John  Crawford,  being  fully  con- 
vinced of  her  death.  The  next  morning  I  opened  the  store 
and  told  Ferry  and  Crawford  my  grief  was  abated.  We 
marked  down  the  date  of  the  dream  and  in  time  agreeable  to 
the  distance  I  received  a  letter  informing  me  of  her  death  on 
the  night  of  the  dream. 

The  same  circumstances  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
child.  I  dreamed  and  in  the  morning  when  I  arose  I  told 
Crawford  and  Ferry  people  that  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  daughter,  but  that  I  would  never  see  the  child.  We  took 
the  date  of  the  dream,  when  the  account  of  the  birth  it  had 
took  place  the  very  night  of  the  dream.  I  again  dreamed 
and  in  the  morning  told  Crawford  and  Ferry  my  child  was 
dead,  when  we  got  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  child  it  had 
died  the  very  night  of  the  dream,  this  relation  may  seem 
strange  to  the  hearers,  but  strange  as  it  is  it  is  truth. 

I  then  remained  a  widower  to  the  12th  day  of  July,  1790, 
when  I  then  married  my  present  wife. 
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In.  the  summer  of  1784  my  children  left  Carlisle  and  joined 
me  in  Pittsburgh. 

When  I  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  I  found  the  place  filled  with 
old  officers,  soldiers,  and  followers  of  the  army,  mixed  with 
a  few  families  of  credit,  all  sort  of  wickedness  was  carried  on 
to  the  highest  extent.  No  appearance  of  religion,  morality, 
regular  order,  neither  was  there  any  sign  of  a  market  to  en- 
courage the  farmers  to  bring  in  their  produce. 

On  observing  the  state  of  the  place,  I  as  soon  as  my  store 
was  opened,  began  to  take  in  all  sort  of  produce  and  sell  it  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  town.  I  also  encouraged  the  Indean 
trade;  this  encouraging  the  farmers  to  bring  in  their  produce 
made  the  place  become  lively  and  caused  the  Inhabitants  to 
think  of  establishing  a  market. 

.  I  had  often  mentioned  to  the  Inhabitants  the  necessity  of 
a  corporation  and  establishing  a  market.  Several  argued 
against  it  observing  that  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
town.  However  a  number  of  us  joined  together,  applied  for 
the  corporation  and  market,  in  which  we  succeeded,  and  with 
spirit,  (though  opposed),  proceeded  in  building  and  estab- 
lishing a  market  which  is  now  become  the  first  inland  mar- 
ket in  this  State. 

As  I  already  observed,  when  I  first  came  to  this  place  there 
appeared  to  be  no  religion  among  the  people ;  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  afraid  to  come  to 
this  place  least  they  should  be  mocked  or  ill  treated.  I  often 
hinted  to  the  creditable  part  of  the  people  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  towards  establishing  a  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation in  this  place,  and  encouraging  ministers  to  come 
and  preach  to  us.  Accordingly  we  paid  attention  to  this 
point  and  got  several  ministers  to  come  and  preach  to  us. 

After  sometime  a  Rev.  Samuel  Barr  came  to  town  and 
preached  a  few  sermons.  We  seemed  pleased  with  him  and 
made  him  an  offer  which  he  accepted  and  was  ordained  in 
what  is  now  called  the  first  Presbyterian  Congregation  in 
Pittsburgh.  We  labored  much  among  the  people  to  join  us 
before  we  could  mount  to  what  appeared  a  small  congrega- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Barr's  establishment  we  authorized  him 
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to  go  to  Philadelphia,  there  to  beg  for  us  and  to  apply  to  the 
proprietor  for  lots  for  a  grave  yard,  and  build  upon,  also  to 
the  legislation  to  incorporate  our  congregation.  In  all 
*  which  he  succeeded.  We  then  began  to  take  in  subscriptions 
and  build  a  log  house  of  worship.  George  Wallace.  Esq., 
and  myself  were  appointed  to  take  in  the  subscriptions  and 
•superintend  the  building.  Mr.  Wallace  paid  little  or  no  at- 
tention, the  whole  burthen  and  attention  involved  on  me 
.  alone.  I  paid  close  attention  to  the  building  and  to  forward 
the  work  myself  laboured  daily  at  it,  and  my  own  hands 
chunked  and  dobbed  it,  with  the  assistants  of  attendants. 

At  a  settlement  with  the  trustees  the  20th  day  of  October, 
1793,  the  congregation  then  remained  in  my  debt  money  ad- 
vanced over  the  subscriptions  &c,  a  balance  of  forty-three 
pounds,  five  shillings,  1  penny,  which  sum  is  not  yet  all 
settled. 

After  some  time  Mr.  Barr  on  dispute  with  the  congrega- 
tion was  silenced  by  the  Presbytery  and  left  us,  since  which 
we  have  had  several  ministers  on  trial,  now  for  some  years 
past,  the  Rev.  Robt.  Steel  has  been  our  established  minister. 
We  have  now  where  the  old  church  stood  built  a  large  and 
jelegant  new  church  and  our  congregation  are  now  become 
large  and  respectable  and  is  daily  increasing. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  the  church  I  was  ordained  one 
of  the  elders  and  still  continued  in  that  station.  I  was  also 
voted  in  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  church  and  at  every  elec- 
tion since  I  have  been  continued  in  that  station,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  time  the  president  of  the  trustees. 

At  the  Commencement  of  Allegheny  County  I  received 
the  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  quarter  and  common  pleas; 
that  commission  I  still  retain,  but  my  age  and  debility  has 
caused  me  to  decline  acting,  other  than  closing  the  actions  on 
my  docket,  taking  depositions,  acknowledging  deeds,  etc.. 
etc.  I  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  erect 
the  public  buildings  in  said  county,  and  as  I  was  the  only  one 
in  town  the  whole  direction  and  management  thereof  fell  to 
my  lot,  in  overseeing  the  work,  keeping  the  books.  &C,  &c 
I  was  also  three  years  commissioner  in  said  countv.     After 
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Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  I  was  voted  chief  burgess  one 
I   year. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794  I  was  appointed  treasurer 
j  for  said  county  and  continued  in  office  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1803.  One  of  those  years  I  was  treasurer  for  nine 
'  counties,  of  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Mercer,  Butler,  Armstrong, 
j  Crawford,  Warren,  Venango  and  Erie,  and  three  years  for 
Allegheny,  Beaver  and  Butler  counties,  as  also  several  years 
j  appointed  one  of  its  auditors  to  settle  the  commissioners  and 
I  treasurer's  accounts.  I  have  been  appointed  by  court  and 
j  otherwise  on  a  great  number  of  audits.  I  have  been  in  a 
j  number  of  cases  appointed  attorney,  trustees,  executors,  ad- 
i  ministrators,  and  guardians,  &c,  &c.  Many  of  which  will  be 
i  seen  by  papers  which  will  be  found  by  my  executors. 

In  all  those  different  stations  I  have  endeavoured  with  the 
■  assistance  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  act  uprightly,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  understanding.       At  any  rate  no 
complaint  hath  appeared  against  me. 

My  first  wife  bore  me  eleven  children,  amongst  which  one 
was  a  lunatick,  born  the  15th  day  of  October,  1773.  and  died 
I  in  the  same  state  the  7th  day  of  March,  1797. 

My  second  wife  has  now  bore  me  nine  children,  now  eleven, 
one  of  which  was  also  born  a  lunatick  the  6th  day  of  March, 
1793,  and  continues  as  helpless  as  a  young  child  to  this  day. 

My  two  wifes  has  now  bore  to  me  20  children,  amongst 
which  a  lunatick  child  or  children  of  my  own  hath  now  lived 
with  me  near  thirty-four  years,  now  almost  forty.  Now  May 
1,  1807. 

Mark — I  never  got  a  shilling  of  fortune  with  either  of  m\ 
wives,  yet  ever  since  my  first  marriage  to  this  day  I  have  lived 
happy  with  them  and  God  hath  blessed  me  with  plenty  to 
keep  my  children  until  they  were  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 
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THE  RELATIONS  WHICH  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CUM- 
BERLAND AND  FRANKLIN  COUNTIES  BORE  TO 
THE  WHISKEY  INSURRECTION  OF  1794. 


C.  P.  HUMRICH,  ESQ. 


A  few  years  ago,  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  my 
native  place,  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  and  examine  with 
care,  a  number  of  school  histories  of  the  United  States  that 
were  offered  for  introduction  and  use  in  that  branch  of  study, 
in  the  common  schools  of  Carlisle.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
that  while  New  England  life,  manners,  legislation  and  the 
events  of  that  day  and  earlier,  were  given  with  minuteness 
and  detail,  yet  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, was  barely  referred  to  in  most  of  them,  and  the 
longest  account  given  to  that  subject  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
lines.  The  sources  of  original  information  are  not  easily  ac- 
cessible, being  mainly  found  in  Vol.  IV  of  the  second  series 
of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  the  writings  of  Judge  Huglr'H. 
Brackenridge,  Dr.  Carnahan  and  others  who  participated  in 
the  events  of  that  uprising,  and  who  directed  and  controlled 
it.  Many  persons  of  the  present  day,  therefor,  are  improperly 
informed  on  that  subject,  and  but  few  are  acquainted  with 
the  cause,  extent  and  outcome  of  that  Insurrection. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  length  the 
legal,  political,  social  or  moral  aspect  of  that  unusual  out- 
break against  the  constituted  authorities,  known  in  history  as 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection  of  1794.  but  to  present  briefly  the 
causes  that  led  to  that  revolt,  the  means  taken  to  suppress 
the  same,  and  especially  the  part  played  by  the  citizens  of 
Cumberland  and   Franklin   counties  in  such   surpression.  as 


Pap*r  ri'ad  at   regular  meeting  of  society  on  February  27.    1903.    at   restJenee   ot  Dr. 
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shown  by  original  documents  now  in  my  possession,  here- 
with presented  and  never  before  published. 

The  principal  cause  undoubtedly  was — whatever  other  may 
have  been  added  thereto — the  imposition  by  law  of  an  excise 
tax  or  duty  on  distilled  liquors,  cordials  and  on  the  "still,"  or 
apparatus  by  which  they  were  manufactured,  the  last  named 
being  a  copper  vessel  of  peculiar  construction  and  of  varying 
capacity.  • 

It  is  said  that  there  had  been  provincial  legislation  as  early 
as  1681,  laying  an  excise  "on  wine,  rum,  brandy  and  other 
distilled  spirits,"  which  by  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
act  was  soon  thereafter  repealed.  Like  legislation  followed 
in  1738,  1744  and  1771.  with  much  opposition  in  every  in- 
stance, and  with  like  results  in  repealing  the  several  acts  above 
referred  to.  This  legislation  showed  most  conclusively  that 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  Province  were  opposed  to  the 
laying  of  any  tax  or  duty  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dis- 
tilled liquors.  Similar  legislation  had  been  enacted  in  some 
if  not  all  of  the  other  Colonies,  especially  in  New  Jersey, 
which  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  people  of  that  Colony, 
and  which  was  soon  repealed.  Indeed  the  people  generally 
were  "opposed  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  or  duty  on  what  was 
then  said  to  be  the  "common  drink  of  the  country." 

Notwithstanding  the  objection  to  this  kind  of  a  tax,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  general  government  for  money  to  pay 
its  pressing  liabilities,  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
War  on  the  western  frontiers  and  its  other  obligations,  Con- 
gress legislated  on  this  subject,  and  originally  in  1791  fixed 
•the  duty  or  tax  to  be  paid  on  a  "still"  as  a  measure  of  capacity. 
at  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  and  on  the  spirit  that  was  made  at 
nine  cents  a  gallon  as  the  same  was  produced.  The  former. 
I  understand,  was  a  tax  to  be  paid  annually  on  the  capacity  of 
the  apparatus, and  the  latter  on  the  product  to  be  paid  monthly 
or  quarterly  when  in  operation,  and  on  the  whiskey  and  brandy 
thus  produced.  These  stills  were  to  be  registered  or  entered 
at  certain  specified  offices  fin  each  county)  and  the  tax  was  to 
be  paid  to  an  officer  appointed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment 
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This  legislation  was  modified  by  the  Act  of  1792,  by  which 
the  duty  on  the  "still"  was  reduced  to  fifty-four  cents  a  gallon, 
and  on  the  whiskey  or  brandy  produced  to  seven  cents  a  gal- 
lon. A  further  modification  by  the  Act  of  1794,  was  that  a 
license  to  operate  a  still  by  the  month  might  be  obtained  by 
paying  ten  cents  per  gallon  on  the  still,  which  Judge  Addison 
says  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  Sept.  Sessions,  1794,  was 
"a  provision  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  country  where  few  distil- 
lers work  in  summer."  The  materials  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  spirit,  were  mainly  rye  which  was  grown  abund- 
antly in  that  country,  and  apples  and  peaches.  Out  of  the 
former  the  best  of  whiskey  was  made,  and  of  the  latter, 
apples  made  apple  jack  and  the  peaches  made  peach  brandy. 

As  stated  above,  there  had  been  much  opposition  to  the 
imposition  of  an  excise  tax  on  distilled  liquors  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Province.  Our  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
ancestors  knew  what  the  imposition  and  collection  of  such  a 
tax  meant  in  the  Fatherland.  The  most  outrageous  exac- 
tions and  impositions  had  been  practiced  upon  them  there, 
and  they  doubtless  were  resolved  to  prevent  a  like  occurrence. 
They  knew  how  to  distill  the  spirits,  had  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances to  produce  the  drink,  and  were  determined  to  use 
the  product  of  their  stills.  Hence  they  were  outspoken  in 
their  opposition  to  the  tax,  and  did  all  that  was  in  their  power 
to  render  the  act  nugatory,  and  the  position  of  inspector  and 
collector  of  the  excise  a  most  undesirable  and  dangerous  one 
for  any  man  to  fill. 

The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  also  complained  that 
they  had  suffered  much  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
of  the  country,  whether  colonial,  provincial  or  confederate : 
that  they  were  located  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  far  re- 
moved from  the  markets  and  exchanges  on  the  sea-board : 
that  their  agricultural  products  would  not  bear  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  a  market ;  that  they  had  no  means  to  buy 
salt,  iron  and  steel ;  and  that  their  principal  cereal  (rye)  could 
not  be  utilized  unless  distilled  into  whiskey,  for  which  it  was 
specially  adapted,  makinsf  the  best  product,  which  was  always 
and  universally  in  demand. 

It  was  also  maintained  that  the  settlement  and  improve- 
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ment  of  the  land  west  of  the  mountains,  were  driving  out  and 
diminishing  the  supply  of  game  and  wild  animals  that  were 
the  basis  of  the  rich  trade  in  peltries,  that  had  existed  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country.  That  with  their  ex- 
tinction, a  native  currency,  that  of  their  skins  and  furs,  for 
which  salt,  powder  and  iron  could  always  be  obtained,  would 
be  wiped  out  of  existence.  Should  such  a  result  be  reached. 
then  the  only  exchangeable  commodity  left  them,  would  be 
the  product'  of  their  stills,  and  that  they  insisted  should  not 
be  subject  to  an  unequal  tax  or  duty,  such  as  the  excise  law 
imposed. 

These  positions  were  maintained  by  the  citizens  of  Alle- 
.  gheny,  Washington,  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties. 
The  State  had  tried  in  vain  to  levy  and  collect  an  excise  tax, 
and  after  the  imposition  of  a  similar  duty  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, the  people  of  these  four  counties  rose  in  revolt. 
They  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  make  the  position  of 
the  U.  S.  Revenue  Officer  undesirable,  they  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed their  homes  and  property  in  some  instances,  they 
tarred  and  feathered  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the 
law,  they  called  conventions  and  assemblies,  armed  them- 
selves, resorted  to  violence  and  in  some  instances  took  the 
life  of  those  who  endeavored  to  sustain  the  law.  Some  of  the 
insurgents  were  killed  in  open  encounter  and  other  were 
severely  wounded.  They  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  burn 
the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  did  destroy  the  property  of  the 
revenue  officer  there.  They  waylaid  and  robbed  the  U.  S. 
mail  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  after  examining  the  letters 
written  by  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  proceeded  to  expel  and  out- 
law all  those  whose  sentiments  seemed  to  favor  the  execution 
of  the  excise  law.  Among  those  who  fell  under  this  ban  were 
Gen.  Gibsoit,  Col.  Presley  Neville,  Mr.  Brison,  Mr.  Edward 
Day  and  others  prominent  in  that  city,  all  of  whom  were 
obliged  to  leave  Pittsburg,  or  conceal  themselves  that  it 
might  be  given  out  publicly  that  they  were  absent. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Pittsburg  on  the  21st  of  August,  1792. 
attended  by  delegates  from  Allegheny,  Fayette  and  Washing- 
ton counties,  they  took  de%erate  action,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration appointed  a  committee  "of  five  members  to  pre- 
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pare  a  draught  of  resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  said  law,"  when  they  adjourned 
to  meet  at  ten  A.  M.  the  next  day.  They  met  on  the  226.  in 
pursuance  of  adjournment.  The  committee  reported  a  pre- 
amble reciting  that  "strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
fatal  consequences  that  must  attend  an  Excise,  convinced  that 
a  tax  upon  liquors,  which  are  the  common  drink  of  a  nation, 
operates  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  not  to  the  wealth 
of  the  people,"  and,  of  course,  is  unjust  in  itself  and  oppressive 
upon  the  poor,"  and  other  grievances  which  "must  in  the  end 
destroy  the  liberties  of  every  country  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced." They  then  Resolved  first,  That  David  Bradford, 
Jas.  Marshall,  Albert  Gallatin,  Peter  Lisle  and  David  Phillips 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  remonstrance 
to  Congress,  stating  "our  objections  against  the  law  that  im- 
poses a  duty  on  spirituous  liquors  distilled  within  the  United 
States  and  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  same."  They  further 
recited  "And  whereas,  some  men  may  be  found  amongst  us, 
so  far  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue  and  feeling  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  this  country,  as  to  accept  offices  for  the  collection 
of  the  duty; 

"Resolved,  therefor,  That  in  future  we  will  consider  such 
persons  as  unworthy  of  our  friendship ;  have  no  intercourse 
or  dealings  with  them ;  withdraw  from  them  every  assistance. 
and  withhold  all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  upon 
those  duties  that  as  men  and  fellow  citizens  we  owe  to  each 
other;  and  upon  all  occasions  treat  them  with  that  contempt 
they  deserve;  and  that  it  be,  and  is  hereby  most  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  people  at  large  to  follow  the  same  line 
of  conduct  towards  them." 

They  also  resolved,  That  William  Wallace  and  twenty 
others  who  were  specifically  named,  should  constitute  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  for  the  counties  of  Washington. 
Fayette  and  Allegheny,  "and  that  it  shall  be  their  duty  or  cor- 
respond together  and  with  such  committee  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  said  purpose  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
or  with  any  committee  of  a  similar  nature  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also,  if  found 

15 
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necessary,  to  call  together  either  general  meetings  of  the 
people  in  their  respective  counties,  or  conference  of  the  sev- 
eral committees." 

They  also  ordered,  That  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  (John  Cannon)  attested  by  the  clerk 
(Albert  Gallatin)  and  published  in  the  Pittsburg  -Gazette, 
which  was  done  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  appeared  in 
that  paper.  (See  Vol.  IV,  Second  Series  Penn'a  Archives, 
p.  29,  30,  31.) 

These  were  most  drastic  measures,  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  from  one  of  the  resolutions  above  quoted,  that  the  "boy- 
cotte"  is  not  of  recent  device  or  invention,  but  that  its  terrors 
were  known,  and  its  effects  felt  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  by  the  people  of  this  State,  and  especially  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  excise  law.  It  would  seem  as 
though  lawlessness  could  go  no  further. 

On  the  15th  September,  1792.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  proclamation  ''admonishing  and  exhorting 
all  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  to  refrain  and  desist  from  all 
unlawful  combinations  intended  to  obstruct  the  operation  of 
the  laws  aforesaid."  He  also  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  matter  in  his  annual  message  of  that  year,  requesting 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  same. 

Gov.  Mifflin  referred  to  the  prevailing  disorder,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  on  the  7th  of  December,  1792,  and 
also  gave  ample  notice,  that  should  it  become  necessary,  he 
would  call  into  service  the  military  arm  of  the  government 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  law. 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  by  proclamation,  confer- 
ence, charges  to  the  grand  juries,  suggestion  and  other 
peacable  means,  to  allay  the  prevailing  excitement,  but  with- 
out success.  Matters  were  going  from  bad  to  worse:  The 
outrages  by  mobbing,  branding  and  burning  were  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  it  is  said  that  at  one  of  the 
meetings  called  by  the  Insurgents,  as  many  as  seven  thou- 
sand (7,000)  men  were  present,  the  most  of  them  armed,  who 
were  determined  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law. 

ll  '•;  l  l^itlifv  be  -ee:i  Uoiu  this  'let:::!,  that  this  was  the  t!!  *t 
extensive  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  Congress, 
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that  had  occurred  since  the  organization  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. After  due  conference  and  the  most  diligent  con- 
sideration by  and  between  the  State  and  the  National  govern- 
ment, it  was  finally  determined  to  resort  "to  the  arbitrament 
of  arms,"  in  order  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  secure  sub- 
mission to  the  law. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1794,  Gov. 
Mifflin  appointed  Chief  Justice  McKean  and  Maj.  Gen.  Wm. 
Irvine,  both  honored  names  in  the  history  of  this  Common- 
wealth, as-  Commissioners  to  address  "the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  counties,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the  riots 
upon  the  lawless  nature  of  such  proceedings."  They  were 
also,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty  as  law 
abiding  citizens,  and  secure  a  satisfactory  assurance  of  future 
submission  to  the  laws,  in  which  event,  the  offenders  were  to 
be  promised  "as  far  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  concerned 
as  Act  of  Pardon  and  oblivion  for  the  past."  A  further  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1794,  and  a  similar  appeal  was  made  by 
Gov.  Mifflin.  On  the  same  day  (7th  Aug.,  1794),  Gen.  Knox 
as  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  called  on  the  Governors  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  an  aggregate  of 
twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  (12,950)  of  the  militia 
of  these  several  States,  of  which  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  were 
to  be  cavalry  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  (450)  artillery ;  all  to 
be  immediately  organized,  equipped  and  prepared  to  move  at 
a  moment's  warning.  Of  these  troops  Pennsylvania  was  to 
furnish  fifty-two  hundred  (5,200),  New  Jersey  twenty-one 
hundred  (2,100),  Maryland  twenty-three  hundred  and  fifty 
(2,350)  and  Virginia  thirty-three  hundred  (3,300). 

As  a  last  and  final  attempt  to  render  the  employment  of  a 
military  force  unnecessary,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1794. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  James  Ross. 
Jasper  Yeates  and  William  Bradford,  Commissioners  to  bear 
to  the  Insurgents  a  general  amnesty  and  promise  of  per- 
petual oblivion  for  everything  that  had  passed,  on  condition 
that  "the  laws  be  no  longer  obstructed  in  their  execution  by 
any  combination  directly  or  indirectly,"   and   the  offenders 
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against  who  process  shall  issue.,  ''shall  not  be  protected  from 
the  operations  of  the  law." 

The  State  as  well  as  the  Federal  Commissioners  were  to  act 
in  conjunction  and  co-operation,  the  former  arrived  at  Pitts- 
burg on  the  17th  and  the  latter  on  the  20th  of  August,  1794. 
These  Commissioners  met  and  conferred  with  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  fifteen  men,  representing  the  insurgents,  viz :  John 
Kirkpatrick,  George  Smith  and  John  Powers  from  West- 
moreland ;  David  Bradford,  James  Marshall  and  James  Edgar 
from  Washington ;  Albert  Gallatin,  Edward  Cook  and  James 
Long,  from  Fayette;  H.  H.  Brackenrige,  Thomas  Morton 
and  John  Lucas,  from  Allegheny  county.  Ohio  county  in 
Virginia  was  represented  by  William  Sutherland,  Wm.  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Robt.  Stevenson  who  acted  with  those  just  named. 

At  this  meeting,  held  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
according  to  one  account,  the  commissioners  "stated  that  it 
was  their  business  to  compose  the  prevailing  disturbances, 
and  restore  the  authority  of  the  law,  by  conciliatory  measures  ; 
that  while  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed,  he  desired  to  avoid  a 
resort  to  coercion,  explained  the  general  character  of  the 
powers  vested  in  them  (the  commissioners) ;  and  finally  re- 
quested to  know  if  the  conferees  could  assure  them  of  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  people  to  submit  to  the  laws,  or  that  they 
would  recommend  such  submission  to  them." 

In  answer  the  conferees  gave  a  narrative  of  the  causes  of 
the  discontent,  "complained  of  the  decisions  of  the  State 
Courts,  giving  a  preference  to  paper  titles  over  those  by  im- 
provement, the  vexations  of  the  frontier  war,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted;  that  the  general  government  had 
been  inattentive  to  treaties,  and  remiss  in  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river;  that  the  acts  for  raising  a 
revenue  on  distilled  spirits  were  unequal  and  oppressive;  the 
great  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  going  so 
far  from  home  to  answer  complaints  in  the  United  States 
Courts,  held  in  Philadelphia,  three  hundred  miles  at  least  from 
their  homes.  They  complained  of  the  killing  of  certain  per- 
sons at  Gen.  Neville's  house,  and  that  the  appointment  oi  the 
General  as  the  revenue  officer  was  particularly  offensive;  but 
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if  there  was  any  prospect  of  redress,  the  people  were  ready  to 
show  themselves  good  citizens." 

Although  these  complaints  and  grievances  were  most  ex- 
tensive and  surprising,  and  away  beyond  those  that  had  at- 
tracted public  attention,  the  Commissioners  endeavored  to 
meet  and  answer  them  in  detail,  and  finally  asked  "if  there 
were  any  thing  in  the  power  of  the  President  yet  remaining  to 
be  done,  to  make  the  execution  of  the  Act  convenient  and 
agreeable  to  the  people."  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  submission,  on  terms  proposed  in  writing  by  the  Com- 
missioners, should  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  nth  of 
September  following.  The  Commissioners  remained  until 
September  4th  with  no  satisfactory  results,  and  then  returned 
by  way  of  Greensburg  where  they  were  maltreated— the 
house  in  which  they  lodged  being  stoned.  It  is  said  that  the 
prospect  of  acceptance  was  not  bright,  but  before  the  question 
could  be  finally  determined,  the  revolt  spread  east  of  the 
mountains  into  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  and  part  of 
Maryland  adjoining. 

In  the  Cumberland  Valley- — your  home  and  mine — where 
there  were  many  distilleries  the  disaffection  manifested  itself 
by  the  erection  of  so-called  "Liberty  Poles,"  accompanied  by 
riotuous  proceedings  calculated  to  excite  terror  and  alarm 
among  the  law-abiding  citizens.  The  one  set  up  on  the  pub- 
lic square,  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Carlisle,  during  the 
night  of  Sept.  8th,  1794,  bore  the  inscription  "Liberty  and  no 
Excise  and  Whiskey."  Some  of  the  loyal  citizens  protested 
against  its  erection,  and  during  the  night  following  cut  it 
down.  Great  excitement  prevailed.  In  a  few  days  two  hun- 
dred men  from  the  country  invaded  the  town,  bringing  an- 
other pole,  which  they  put  up  on  the  site  of  the  former  one. 
placed  armed  guards  who  patrolled  the  town  for  its  protec- 
tion, threatened  and.  intimidated  the  people,  demanding 
money  to  buy  whiskey.  The  setting  up  of  the  pole  on  the  8th 
of  September,  with  the  riotuous  proceedings  that  accom- 
panied it,  is  undoubtedly  the  incident  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  (exhibit  Xo.  1)  from  Judge  Jasper  Yeatcs  to  his 
friend  Col.  Samuel  Postlethwaite. 
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Exhibit  No.  I. 

Lancaster  u  Sept.,  1794. 
Dear  Sir : 

We  got  down  here  safely  on  Tuesday  Evening.  I  have 
just  heard  of  the  Exploits  of  your  Big-Spring  &  Shearman's 
Valley  Men.  I  trust  these  Experiments  in  Governing  the 
Country  will  soon  be  put  a  final  End  to;  Otherwise  no  one 
will  be  safe. 

I  return  your  saddle  with  my  most  greatful  Acknowled ce- 
ments.    I  hope  it  will  come  safe  to  your  Hands. 
I  am  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  Obdt.  Servt, 
Samuel  Postlethwaite,  Esquire.  J.  Yeates. 

Addressed  on  back  Colo.  Samuel  Postlethwaite, 

With  a  Saddle.  Carlisle. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Judge  Yeates  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  who  took  part  in 
the  Conference  at  Pittsburg  on  the  21st  of  Aug.  preceding, 
and  who  having  reached  his  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  sent  this 
note  with  the  saddle  he  had  borrowed  to  its  owner.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  the  "Big  Spring"  contingent  referred  to  therein, 

was  led  by  A Mc ,  a  prominent  county  official ; 

and  that  the  "Shearman's  Valley  Men,"  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  C B ,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 

Revolutionary  War,  at  a  later  day  an  inn-keeper  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Carlisle,  and  a  patron  of  "The  Hornet,"  a  most 
violent  and  vicious  anti-federal  newspaper,  published  at 
Frederick  Town,  Md.,  the  first  Vol.  of  which  commencing  in 
June,  1802,  is  to  be  found  in  Hamilton  Library. 

The  troops  from  New  Jersey  and  Penn'a,  rendesvouzed  at 
Carlisle  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  beginning 
of  October,  1794.  With  their  arrival,  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings and  demonstrations  in  the  town  and  vicinity  were  sur- 
passed, not  however,  before  two  of  the  "Whiskey  Boys"  were 
killed,  one  at  the  door  of  a  distillery  near  Middlesex  in  owr 
county,  who  belonged  to  a  family  that  has  since  been  promi- 
nent in  both  counties  named,  H ,  and  the  other  whose 
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name  is  not  now  known,  but  both  events  occurred  in  conflicts 
with  the  troops  just  arrived. 

These  events  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Sec.  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  Gov.  Mifflin  of  October  ioth,  1794,  in  which  he 
says,  "The  President  thinks  he  ought  not  to  leave  this  place 
without  a  formal  expression  of  the  very  poignant  regret  he 
has  felt  at  the  unfortunate  accidents,  which  happened,  in  two 
instances,  previous  to  his  arrival  at  this  place,  having  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  two  persons;  and  of  his  extreme  solicitude 
that  all  possible  pains  may  be  taken  to  avoid,  in  future,  not 
only  accidents  of  a  similar  kind,  but  all  unauthorized  acts  of 
injury  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  which  the  army  may  march." 

In  view  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Carlisle,  and  in  order 
to  show  what  provision  was  made  for  their  victualing  and  sub- 
sistance,  I  now  present  paper  endorsed  "Instructions  for  Colo. 
Postlethwaite  as  Commissary  of  Issues,"  marked  Exhibit 
No.  2. 

"Carlisle,  25th  September,  1794. 

"Sir:  You,  as  Commissary  of  Issues  to  Militia  in  service 
against  the  Insurgents  will  take  charge  of  all  the  Stores  be- 
longing to  the  department  which  may  be  purchased,  and 
from  time  to  time  sent  to  you,  and  will  direct  the  issues,  dis- 
bursements and  movement  thereof  as  the  march  of  the  troops 
and  the  directions  of  the  Commander  may  make  necessary. 

"Your  duties  in  this  business  will  extend,  not  only  to  the 
care  and  disposition  of  the  stores,  but  demand  your  attention 
to  the  conduct  and  management  of  all  persons  employed  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  Department. 

"Colo.  Culberson  is  appointed  Superintendent  of  Waggons 
who  will  be  subject  to  your  direction.  The  Waggon  Masters 
in  his  absence  must  receive  your  orders  as  the  rule  of  their 
conduct.  David  Scarlet  is  appointed  Bullock-Master,  who 
lias  directions  to  employ  the  necessary  number  of  hands  under 
him  to  drive  or  herd  five  hundred  head  of  Cattle.  Soloman 
Caufman  is  appointed  Master  butcher,  with  directions  to  em- 
ploy the  necessary  number  of  assistants,  who  will  issue  the 
meat  part  of  the  rations.     The  Brigade  Commissaries.  The 
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Clerks,  and  persons  necessary  to  be  employed  in  receiving  the 
Stores  and  making  the  issues,  you  will  appoint  under  Salaries 
neither  illiberal  nor  extravagant. 

"You  will  have  the  provision  returns  made  after  the  form 
enclosed  and  an  account  kept  of  the  issues,  distinguishing 
States  and  Regiments,  the  rations  drawn,  and  retained. 

"The  ration  consists  of  i  lb.  Beef  or  J  lb.  Pork;  I  lb.  Bread, 
or  flour;  \  Gill  of  rum,  brandy  or  Whiskey;  and  to  every'  ioo 
Rations  2  lbs.  Soap,  1  lb.  Candles,  2  qts.  Vinegar,  1  qr.  Salt. 

"The  article  of  Vinegar  cannot  probably  be  furnished  in 
sufficient  quantities,  therefore  when  it  is  not  on  hand,  flour 
or  meat  may  be  given  in  lieu — say  four  rations  of  flour,  or 
three  of  Beef  to  be  given  for  every  hundred  rations  of  vinegar. 
The  provision  returns  and  issues  must  be  made  by  Regiments 
or  Brigades. 

.  "The  issues  to  persons  employed  in  the  Quarter  Master's 
and  Commissary's.  Departments,  must  be  regulated,  and  dis- 
tinct accounts  kept.  You  will  take  immediate  measures  for 
being  in  readiness  to  commence  the  issues  as  the  troops  arrive 
at  this  post,  and  for  moving  with  the  army. 

"Eli  Williams, 
■  "Agt.  U.  States  Provn.  Deptmt." 

*'Your  pay  will  be  Seventy-five  Dollars  per  month,  with 
Subsistance  and  forage. 

"E.  Williams." 

The  Col.  Culberson  named  in  this  order,  I  believe  to  be 
from  your  county.  David  Scarlet,  the  bullock  master  and 
Soloman  Caufman  master  butcher,  were  both  from  Cumber- 
land county,  and  from  papers  in  my  possession,  had  served 
in  a  similar  capacity  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Samuel  Postlethwaite  as  a  De- 
puty Quartermaster.  As  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter I  herewith  append  a  communication  in  the  handwriting  oi 
Eli  Williams  and  issued  about  the  same  date  to  Col.  Postleth- 
waite, marked  Exhibit  No.  3. 
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"Commissaries  Stores  sent  from  Philadelphia: 

3500  lbs.  Soap,  Tents  and  Camp  Kettles, 

2000  lbs.  Candles,  .   3  Horseman's  tents, 

600  Gallons  Vinegar,  40  Common         do. 

and  salt.  46  Camp  Kettles. 

"Mr.  Slough  of  Lancaster  has  engaged  to  send  forward 
500  Head  of  Beef,  150  of  which  will  probably  arrive  this  day, 
with  31  bot  of  another  person,  under  charge  of  David  Scarlett 
Bullock  Master. 

On  this  I  count  upon  there  being  here  in  time, 181 

a  purchase  made  this  morning  of, 58 
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others  will  be  coming  on  occasionally. 

"Benjamin  Burd  at  Fort  Littleton  is  directed,  and  has  made 
a  deposit  there  of  300  Head  of  Cattle  and  400  barrels  of  flour, 
and  some  Whiskey  and  small  Articles.  John  &  Henry  Pin- 
kerton's  Brigade  will  bring  on  in  their  Brigades  of  Waggons 
stores  from  Lancaster,  the  quantity  unknown  to  me,  they 
will  also  bring  from  Middletown  24  Barrels  of  Flour  and  per- 
haps some  stores  from  Harrisburg. 

"Col.  Postlethwaite  will  make  the  proper  allowance  of 
Waggons  for  the  baggage  of  the  people  in  the  Commissary 
Department.     One  waggon  for  my  baggage  as  per  memd. 

"1  waggon  for  Col.  Postlethwaite  and  clerks  baggage 
making  up  the  load  if  necessary  with  Hour  or  soap. 

"The  tents,.  Camp  Kettles,  &c,  of  the  Bullock  Masters, 
Butchers,  etc.,  may  be  put  into  waggons  the  most  convenient 
in  the  encampment,  with  the  loading  they  are  directed  to 
carry. 

"Five  horse  teams  are  to  Carry  25  hundred  Wat. 

"Four  horse  teams  are  to  Carry  20  hundred. 
all  teams  and  other  horses  necessarily  employed  in  the  Com- 
missary Department,  will  draw  forage  from  that  department 
on  returns  which  will  be  directed  as  to  the  form. 

\  ou  will  keep  in  view  to  march  from  here  with  as  near  as 
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possible  to  600  head  of  Cattle  with  those  purchased  between 
this  and  Fort  Littleton,  and  also  400  or  500  Barrels  of  flour 
and  all  other  articles  purchased.  E.  Williams." 

Exhibit  No.  4.  "E.  Williams  Stores  and  baggage. 

2  quarter  casks  Wine, 

2  Keg  Brandy, 

1  Keg  Shrub, 

1  Camp  Case  of  Bottles. 

"These  will  be  brought  in  a  waggon  from  Philadelphia. 
(In  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Postlethwaite  'at  the  store'). 

At  Carlisle. 

1  Mess  Chest  to  contain  all  the  articles  at  the  Tinmans  and 
the  small  articles  of  chocolate,  coffee,  etc. 

(In  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  hand-writing,  "at  my  house  and 
packed.") 

1  Table, 

6  Camp  Stools,  1  Barrel  Biscuit  ("at  store.") 

1  Small  Keg  ("at  S.  Postlethwaites.") 

2  Trunks. 

.  "With  these  must  be  put  one  Horseman's  Tent  and  two 
Camp  Kettles — the  whole  to  be  put  carefully  into  a  Waggon 
selected  for  my  baggage  his  load  may  be  made  up  of  boxes  of 
soap  or  .barrels  of  flour. 

"Eli  Williams. 
"Carlisle,  26th  September,  1794." 

This  inventory  of  Col.  Williams'  "stores,"  reminds  one  of 
the  memorandum  found  in  the  possession  of  Jack  Falstaff  by 
his  servant  Poins.  That  it  was  sent  forward  appears  from 
the  following  receipt,  in  the  handwriting  of  Col.  Postleth- 
waite, and  signed  by  Henry  Pinkerton,  one  of  the  waggoners 
above  named — marked  Exhibit  5. 

"Articles  sent  on  for  Col.  Eli  Williams  : 

One  Large  Chest  sundries 
One  Black  Trunk. 
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One  Small  Hair  Trunk, 
Also  one  Chest  for  Hugh  McCallister, 
One  Keg,  supposed  of  Coffee, 

Reed,  the  above  to  be  Delivered  to  Col.  Eli  Williams. 
Carlisle,  nth  October,  1794. 

(Signed)     Henry  Pinkerton." 

Hugh  McCallister  named  in  this  receipt,  was  at  this  time 
engaged  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  the  character  of  his 
occupation'  and  the  treatment  he  received,  will  be  understood 
by  the  following  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Col.  Eli  Williams, 
at  Camp,  dated  Monongahela,  8th  Nov.,  1794,  and  marked 
Exhibit  6. 

"Dr.  Sir:  There  has  nothing  come  forward  from  Browns- 
ville as  yet.  Since  I  came  here  there  has  a  Boat  Gone  Down 
the  River  Loaded  with  flour  &  Whiskey.  I  asked  them  to 
put  to  shore;  they  Dammed  me;  they  would  see  me  to  hell 
first.  I  told  them  if  they  did  not  I  would  be  under  the  neces 
sity  of  finding  a  force  that  would  Compel  them  to  Comply 
with  my  Requisition;  they  told  me  they  disregarded  me  and 
all  I  could  do.  I  immediately  went  off  Down  the  River  Ex- 
pecting to  find  some  of  the  army  on  this  side  the  River,  but 
found  none.  I  understood  that  Gen.  Morgan  was  in  a  flat  on 
the  other  side  the  River.  I  called  to  him  and  told  him  the  Cir- 
cumstances, he  told  me  he  would  have  them  stopped  at  the 
Ferry  below  where  he  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  was  on 
foot  and  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  go  on  to  take  an  act.  of 
the  Beat  or  Loading,  etc.  If  I  stay  here  for  the  purpose  of 
Detaining  Loaded  Boats  I  should  have  some  force  to  Compell 
them  to  a  Complyance,  etc.     I  am  sir,  your  Humble  Servt, 

"Hugh  McCallister, 
"Col.  E.  W.  Monongahela,  8th  Nov..  1794" 

To  show  in  part  the  efforts  made  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  army  in  camp  and  on  the  march.  I  append 
copy  of  letter  of  Joseph  Duncan,  of  Shippensburg,  to  Col. 
Samuel  Fostlethwaite  of  the  3rd  of  Oct..  1794.  and  marked 
Exhibit  7. 
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"Shippensburg,  3rd  Oct,  1794. 

"Sir :  Since  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  Received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Williams,  in  which  he  Requests  to  Employ  a  per- 
son to  make  the  Tallow  of  the  Beeves  that  are  Slawtered  hear 
into  Candles,  and  likewise  to  Inform  you  of  my  Success  in 
purchasing  of  Flower  &  Whiskey.  I  Expect  against  Satur- 
day to  have  at  least  Two  hundred  Barrels  of  Flower  and  about 
one  Thousand  Gallons  Whiskey  and  Brandy. 

"from  your  Humble  Servt.,  Joseph  Duncan. 

"Col.  Samuel  Postlethwaite. 

.  "N.  B. — If  Butter  will  bare  a  price,  I  could  supply  you  with 
Five  hundred  weight.     I  would  thank  you  to  write  me." 

•  Also  bill  of  James  Duncan  &  Co.  (of  Carlisle),  rendered 
Col.  Postlethwaite,  and  marked  Exhibit  8. 

"Dr.  Col.  S.  Postlethwaite,  for  the  use  of  the  Militia: 

•  1794.  To  Jas.  Duncan  &  Co. 

Oct.     1    To         do.        Jas.  Miller  for  109%  Gal.  do.  21:  10"  0 

Sept.  30    To  cash  paid  Adam  Brandt  for  26  Gal.  Apple  Brandy,     5:     4"  0 
2    To         do.        Alexander    Brown    for    326%    Gal.    Rye 

Whiskey 77:     5"  4ft 

.    '  6    To"  cash    paid    Samuel    Waugh    for   124    Gal.    Apple 

Brandy • 26:    6"  0 

8    To  cash  paid  Walter  Bell  for  58  Gal.  Apple  Brandy,  ..12:     7"  0 
10    To         do.        J.   Williams  for  64   Gal.    Rye  Whiskey 

and   Gin ...17:    6"  0 

13    To  cash  paid  J.  Creigh  for  33  Gal.  Apple  Brandy 8:     5"  0 

To  cash  paid  J.  Creigh  for  Rye  Whiskey  from  Col. 

Postlethv.aite  at 4-6 

To  cash  paid  Charles  McClure,  QZV2  Gal.  at  4-6 

In  order  to  show  the  radical  measures  adopted  to  secure  a 
supply  of  spirituous  liquors  for  the  use  of  the  army,  I  here- 
with present  the  written  order  of  Col.  Eli  Williams,  Agent 
as  above  named,  to  Col.  Samuel  Postlethwaite,  issued  at 
Camp  Bonnetts  (a  point  about  five  miles  west  of  Bedford). 
dated  1st  Nov.,  1794,  and  marked  Exhibit  9. 

"Mr.  Postlethwaite  will  take  every  opportunity  that  offers 
to  purchase' Whiskey,  and  if  upon  application  to  persons 
having:  Whiskey  for  *n!e.,  they  refuse  to  sell  to  him,  the  Ftatc 
of  the  Coniiui$£aries  stores  and  the  necessity  oi  (he  troops  re- 
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quire  that  a  collection  of  that  article  should  be  made  by 
a  seizure;  therefore  in  all  cases  where  he  cannot  possess  him- 
self of  the  necessary  quantity  with  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
it  must  be  done  by  coersive  measures,  and  when  that  becomes 
necessary,  he  will  apply  to  the.  officer  commanding  the  de- 
tachment with  whom  he  may  be  for  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  object  of  these  instructions  into 
effect. 

"Three  shillings  per  Gal.  being  the  usual  price  of  Whiskey 
west  of  the  Laurel  Hills,  Mr.  Postlethwaite  will  pay  for  all 
Whiskey  purchased  or  seized,  at  that  rate. 

"(Signed)     Eli- Williams,  Agent 

"for  U.  States  Provn  Dprt." 

To  show  some  of  the  matters  of  discontent,  I  herewith  give 
a  letter  addressed  by  Win.  Henry  to  Col.  S.  Postlethwaite. 
Commissary  General,  of  Nov.  nth,  1794,  marked  Exhibit  10. 

Camp  at  Hellmans,  Novr.  n,  1794. 

-  "We  move  on  to-morrow  to  the  nine  Mile  Run  and  with- 
out a  Single  Head  of  Cattle.  If  you  can  possibly  send  on 
some  more  flour  please  to  send  them  off  immediately — the 
cattle  must  be  started  from  your  place  this  Evening  and  drove 
on  fast  so  that  they  reach  the  nine  Mile  Run  by  to-morrow  at 
10  o'clock,  where  Genl.  Irvin  has  promised  the  Troops  that 
they  are  to  received'their  Beef.  There  is  a  cussed  noise  about 
them,  every  one  has  something  to  say  &  the  whole  put  to- 
gether is  almost  enough  to  turn  any  persons  brain. 

"Yours,  & 

"Wm.  Henry. 
"Col.  Postlethwaite." 

Unusual  efforts  were  made  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of 
flour,  and  I  have  papers  showing  that  from  October  6th  to 
13th,  1794,  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  bbls.  (371)  of 
Common  and  Super-Fine  flour  were  received  at  Carlisle  "tor 
the  use  of  the  Militia."  and  sent  forward  under  the  supervision 
of  Gel.  Robert  Culbertson.  as  Supt.  of  Wagons,  It  was 
ried  in  what  was  then  called  Wagon  Brigades,  consisting  oi 
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from  eight  to  ten  four  or  five  horse  teams,  in  charge  of 
Thomas  Moore,  Samuel  Mercer,  Samuel  Irvine,  Seely 
Hulings,  James  Cochran,  Samuel  Weekley  and  others,  desig- 
nated as  Wagon  Masters  or  Conductors.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  under  the  orders  of  Col.  Eli  Williams  above  cited, 
that  a  four  horse  team  carried  10  bbls.  and  a  five  horse  team 
carried  12  bbls.  of  flour,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  item  of  trans- 
portation became  a  very  important  one. 

One  of  these  papers  gives  the  name  of  the  individual  Wag- 
goners, e.  g.  Thos.  Moore,  Wagon  Master,  under  date  of  Oct. 
8th,  1794,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  126  bbls.  of  flour  from 
James  Duncan  &  Co.,  at  Carlisle,  to  be  forwarded  in  the 
wagons  of  R.  Kernaughen,  P.  or  R.  Justice,  John  Kelley,  Geo. 
Brindle,  Abraham  Parkes,  Geo.  Chains,  John  Guym,  Thos. 
Homes,  James  Griffin,  Robert  Haselet  and  James  Silver, 
giving  the  number  of  bbls.  and  the  kind  of  flour  therein, 
loaded  in  each  wagon." 

On  the  2 1  st  of  Oct.,  1794,  David  Rowen  of  Cumb.  Co.,  who 
had  served  in  a  like  capacity  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  be- 
came attached  to  this  expedition  as  Wagon  Master  in  charge 
of  "Rowen's  Brigade."  The  entries  in  his  memorandum 
books,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  great-granddaughter, 
Miss  Jennie  E.  McPherson,  of  Carlisle,  present  a  complete 
itinery  of  the  march  of  the  arms  westward  from  Bedford  to 
Pittsburg,  and  of  its  return  until  the  New  Jersey  troops 
reached  Trenton  in  that  State.  James  Hearshy,  Robt.  Elliott. 
Joshua  Brandon,  John  Christy,  John  Dunlap,  Daniel  Wil- 
liams, Geo.  Clark,  James  Sterrett,  and  William  Trimble  had 
teams  or  were  Waggoners  under  his  direction. 

This  Brigade  was  at  Bedford  on  October  21st,  Carnahan's 
Nov.  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9th,  and  Pittsburg  Nov.  17,  20  and  21st. 
On  their  return  they  were  at  Walthous  Nov.  27th.  Greens- 
burg  Nov.  28th,  Mr.  Dickey  or  Nine  Mile  Run  Nov.  29th, 
Rains  Dec.  3rd,  Bedford  Dec.  4th  and  5th.  Burnt  Cabins  Dec. 
7th  and  Shippcnsburg  Dec.  8th  and  9th,  where  the  four  horse 
teams  of  Geo.  Clark,  James  Sterrett  and  William  Trimble 
were  discharged.  They  reached  Carlisle  Dec.  10th,  and  on 
the  utli  nf  thru  month  the  team*  of  Jo>iah  Brandon,  Robt 
Elliott,    Daniel    Williams  and    Andrew   Carothers  were  dis- 
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charged.  The  teams  going  eastward  from  Carlisle,  were 
those  of  Col.  Blaine,  John  Fury,  Jas.  Harshey,  John  Bonds, 
Conrad  Yough  and  James  Hendrichs,  and  they  reached  Har- 
risburg  December  12th,  Reading  Dec.  15th,  Norristown 
Dec.  17th  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  19th  to  the  24th.  They 
were  undoubtedly  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  the  sup- 
plies required  by  the  New  Jersey  Troops.  On  his  return, 
David  Rowen  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Dec.  26th,  and  it  is  more 
.  than  likely  that  he  brought  back  in  his  Brigade  of  Wagons 
return  loads  of  freight  as  he  did  not  reach  his  home  in  Carlisle 
until  Jan.  14th,  1795,  having  traversed  the  State  from  its 
eastern  to  almost  its  western  boundary,  in  both  directions,  in 
this  undertaking. 

Depots  for  supplies,  especially  flour,  cattle  and  whiskey, 
were  established  at  Shippensburg,  Fort  Littleton  and  Bed- 
ford, all  of  which  were  liberally  supplied.  West  of  the  Laurel 
Hills  it  was  more  difficult  to  secure  these  stores,  the  flour  in 
many  instances  being  furnished  in  bags  and  sacks  in  place  of 
barrels,  and  the  whiskey  on  some  occasions  as  directed  in  the 
order  of  seizure  as  shown  in  exhibit  No.  9.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  that  the  army  was  fairly  well  subsisted  during  this 
expedition,  that  many  of  those  who  resided  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  traversing  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  more  than  likely,  that  by 
reason  of  these  opportunities  of  seeing  the  fertile  valleys,  the 
magnificent  streams,  the  abundance  of  timber  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  homes  in  this  section,  induced  many  to 
migrate  after  these  troubles  were  ended,  and  settle  in  the 
counties  in  which  they  were  most  violent. 

The  response  to  the  call  for  troops  by  the  President  and 
the  .Governors  was  prompt,  emphatic  and  efficient.  The 
quota  assigned  to  this  State  was  soon  made  up  and  on  the 
march.  The  most  of  them  came  from  east  of- the  Susque- 
hanna River,  attended  by  Gov.  Thos.  Mifflin;  while  those 
from  New  Jersey — known  as  the  Jersey  Line — came  with 
equal  alacrity,  accompanied  by  Gov.  Richard  Howell.  In 
less  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  President's  Procla- 
mation (Aug.  7)  at  lea^t  three  thousand  men.  armed  and 
equipped  as  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  from  these  two 
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states,  were  in  camp  on  the  Commons  at  Carlisle,  when  Gen. 
Washington  and  his  staff  arrived  at  that  place. 

Everywhere  expressions  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  were 
heard.  Men  volunteered  readily  (when  was  it  otherwise?) 
leaving  their  occupations,  professions,  business,  families  and 
homes  on  the  shortest  notice,  determined  to  uphold  the  laws 
and  suppress  the  insurrection.  They  were  met  and  received 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  approval.  As  was  the  prac- 
tice in  that  day,  in  many  cases  in  passing  through  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  the  citizens  turned  out  en-masse,  and  public  ad- 
dresses were  delivered,  commending  their  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  to  which  suitable  replies  were  made  by  those  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  or  by  the  prominent  personage  in  the 
assembly.  The  universal  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the 
government  must  be  sustained,  violence  must  cease,  and  the 
laws  must  be  obeyed. 

These  demonstrations  with  the  extent,  character  and  equip- 
ment of  the  military  force  then  in  motion,  showed  a  purpose 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws  that 
could  not  be  overlooked  or  gainsaid.  It  had  a  most  benefi- 
cial effect,  the  spirit  of  violence  so  prevalent  hitherto,  was  at 
once  subdued,  and  the  most  violent  agitators  began  to  sue  for 
peace  and  terms  of  surrender  or  quit  the  country. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Chambers,  formerly  of  Cumberland,  then 
of  Franklin 'county  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  composed  of  the  troops  from  Lancaster,  York, 
Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties,  aggregating  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-two  men.  He  had  seen  service  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  Captain  in  the 
First  Regiment  raised  by  Congress  in  June,  1775;  and  if  so. 
was  a  member  of  that  famous  regiment  commanded  by  Col. 
Wm.  Thompson,  the  first  troops  from  west  of  the  Hudson 
River  to  join  Washington  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of 

1775- 

From  his  letter  of  September  22,  1794,  to  Sec.  Dallas.  Pa.. 
Arch.  2nd  Scries  Vol.  4.  p.  340.  it  appears  that  the  "whiskey 
boys"  had  raised  a  liberty  pole  in  the  town  of  Chambersburg, 
and  that  your  community  was  afflicted  with  the  like  riotous 
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proceedings  that  prevailed  earlier  in  that  month  at  Carlisle. 
The  General  got  just  gotten  home  from  a  long  journey,  and 
with  Justice  John  Riddle,  John  Scott  and  Christian  Oyster, 
magistrates,  called  a  meeting  the  next  day,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Justice  Riddle,  resolutions  were  read  and  generally 
approved  and  signed,  which  worked  a  decisive  change  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  magistrates  sent  for  the  men  who  erected 
the  pole,  who  came  in,  took  it  down  and  carried  it  away  on 
the  same  wagon  on  which  it  had  been  brought  to  the  town. 
Measures  such  as  these  soon  restored  peace  and  order  as  well 
as  respect  for  the  law. 

Gen.  Geo.  Washington  accompanied  by  Sec.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  left  Philadelphia  for  the  place  of  rendezvous  at 
Carlisle,  on  Wednesday  the  ist  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1794. 
He  came  by  way  of  Reading  and  Harrisburg,  reaching  the 
latter  place  on  Friday  the  3rd,  when  an  address  was.  presented 
to  him  by  the  citizens  of  that  place,  to  which  he  made  a  suita- 
ble reply — see  2nd  Series  Pa.  Archives,  Vol.  4,  p.  391.  There 
is  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  precise  day  on  which  he  arrived 
at  Carlisle.  In  "Notes  on  the  March  from  Sept.  30  until 
Oct.  29,  1794/'  Ibed.  P.  429,  the  writer,  unknown  to  me, 
under  date  of  "Camp  at  Carlisle,  Oct.  3,  1794,  says: 

"This  day  at  12  o'clock  we  witnessed  a  most  interesting 
scene.  It  was  announced  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  approaching.  *  *  *  We  were  drawn  up  on 
the  right  of  the  road  when  our  beloved  Washington  appeared 
on  horseback  in  a  traveling  dress  attended  by  his  Sec.  etc.'' 
As  he  came  by  what  is  now  the  Harrisburg,  Carlisle  and 
Chambersburg  Turnpike,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  he 
could  have  reached  Harrisburg  on  this  journey  from  Read- 
ing on  the  3rd  of  October,  received  an  address  from  its  citi- 
zens, made  a  reply,  and  then  hastened  on  so  as  to  reach  Car- 
lisle by  noon  of  the  same  day.  To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  he 
tarried  at  Harrisburg  during  Friday  the  3rd,  left  there  the 
day  following,  and  after  ferrying  or  fording  the  Susquehanna 
River,  arrived  at  Carlisle  about  noon  on  Saturday  the  4th  of 
October,  1794.  He  was  certainly  present  in  Carlisle  on  Sun- 
day the  5th  of  Oct.,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  the  pasior  of 
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the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place  delivered  a  ser- 
mon in  the  old  church  on  the  N.  W.  section  of  the  Public 
Square,  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Washington  and  many 
of  the  military  officers  in  camp  were  present  on  this  occasion, 
as  appears  by  a  foot  note  to  this  address.  A  type  written 
copy  of  this  address — the  only  one  that  I  know  of — was 
made  by  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Capt  John  B.  Landis,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.     The  title  page  is  as  follows : 

A 

Sermon 

on  the  -  ; 

•     Freedom  and  Happiness 
of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Preached  in  Carlisle  on  the  5th  Oct,  1794, 
And  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Philadelphia 
,  and  Lancaster  Troops  of  Light  Horse. 
By  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
'..*-.  in  Carlisle  and  one  of  the 

Professors  in  Dickinson 
College. 


Philadelphia. 

Printed  by  Samuel  H.  Smith,  for 

Robert  Campbell. 


MDCCXCIV. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  entertained  and  lodged  at  the  home 
of  Col.  Ephraim  Blaine,  a  two-story  stone  building  that  stood 
on  the  corner  of  lot  Xo.  169  in  the  original  plan  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Carlisle,  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Market  House  Ave. 
and  S.  Hanover  St.  This  property  is  diagonally  opposite  the 
front  of  the  Court  House,  in  a  south-easterly  direction  across 
Hanover  street,  and  at  an  earlier  day  was  owned  and  occupied 
(if  not  built)  by  Co\.  Robt.  Mruvaw  of  Fort  Washington  fame. 
It  wa>  subsequently  known  as  Ih-cdin's.  then  as  Snodgra^  . 
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again  as  Inhoff's  and  now  as  Barr's  Corner.  When  occupied 
by  Robt.  Snodgrass,  it  was  into  the  cellar  of  this  building 
through  the  door  opening  on  Market  House  Ave.,  that  the 
two  female  slaves  were  dropped  and  effectually  concealed 
from  their  masters,  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Hollingsworth,  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  at  the  time  of  the  McClintock  Riot  in  June, 
1847.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  lot,  in  a  two  story  stone 
building,  once  the  home  of  YYm.  M.  Biddle,  Esq.,  and  more 
recently  the  location  of  the  Merchant  National  Bank  of  Car- 
lisle; the  General's  Headquarters  were  established  and  there 
they  remained  until  the  army  moved  westward.  The 
identity  of  these  locations,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
devoted  during  the  month  of  October,  1794,  is  abundantly 
established  by  the  testimony  of  George  Metzger,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  our  Bar,  who  as  a  boy  accompanied  his  father 
from  Hanover,  in  York  county,  to  Carlisle,  at  the  time  of 
Washington's  visit,  and  recalled  the  facts  above  detailed. 

During  Washington's  stay  in  Carlisle,  to-wit,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  Wm.  Findley,  of  Westmoreland,  and  David  Red- 
dick,  of  Washington  county,  Commissioners  appointed  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Parkinsons  Ferry  on  2nd  of  Oct.  previous, 
called  on  the  President  and  had  several  interviews  with  him. 
They  made  known  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
public  opinion,  that  the  people  were  returning  to  their  senses 
and  their  duties,  were  ready  to  supress  violence,  submit  to  the 
laws,  and  tried  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Army. 

The  President  in  reply  said,  that  the  Army  was  now  on  its 
way  to  the  disaffected  regions,  that  the  orders  would  not  be 
countermanded,  and  assured  them  that  no  violence  would  be 
used,  and  all  he  desired  was  to  have  the  inhabitants  come 
back  to  their  allegiance.  These  Commissioners  and  their 
followers  or  attendants,  are  the  parties  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Cook  in  "The  Latimers"  as  having  reached  the  town  and 
stopped  at  the  sign  of  "The  Three  Jolly  Irishmen."  an  inn 
or  tavern  located  on  lot  No.  8/  on  the  North  East  corner  of 
No.  Pitt  and  W.  Louther  Sts.,  kept  as  I  believe,  by  William 
Eakin  and  for  years  thereafter  one  of  the  land  marks  oi  the 
town.  The  log  building  :s  still  standing,  but  it  has  not  been 
used  as  a  public  house  for  at  least  sixty  years  past,  and  is 
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now  covered  over  with  weather-boarding  and  enlarged  and 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not  be  recognized 
by  anyone  who  might  have  stopped  there  during  these  strug- 
gles." The  Doctor  also  speaks  of  the  sign  of  'The  Black 
Bear/'  which  is  now  the  Pennsylvania  Inn  on  lot  No.  149,  on 
N.  W.  corner  N.  Hanover  and  W.  Louther  streets,  and  was 
a  licensed  house  as  early  as  1787. 

The  same  Commissioners  with  the  addition  of  Messrs. 
Ephraim  Douglass  and  Thos.  Morton,  were  appointed  to 
meet  the  President  on  his  arrival  at  Bedford.  They  failed  to 
see  the  President,  who  had  left  for  the  East  when  they  reached 
there,  and  proceeded  to  Uniontown  to  confer  with  Gen.  Lee, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  and  in  whose  hands  all  pow- 
ers to  treat  with  them  had  been  delegated.  He  received  them 
kindly,  treated  them  with  due  consideration,  discussed  the 
different  questions  presented,  and  in  the  end  published  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  "Four  Western  Counties," 
recommending  the  subscribing  "an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution and  obey  the  laws,  and  by  entering  into  an  associa- 
tion to  protect  and  aid  all  the  officers  of  the  government  in 
the  execution  of  their  respective  duties." 

The- troops  remained  in  camp  on  the  commons  at  Carlisle, 
said  by  the  writer  of  the  Journal  above  referred  to  "as  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  ten  thousand  men,"  until -Saturday  the 
nth  of  October,  when  they  took  up  the  line  of  march  west- 
ward, under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wm.  Irvine,  a  resident  of 
that  place.  I  have  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  served 
from  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties,  but  as  the  list  is  not 
complete,  it  is  not  now  given.  In  the  meantime,  they  were 
drilled,  inspected,  reviewed,  organized  into  regiments,  bri- 
gades and  divisions  for  active  service  in  the  field,  with  the 
usual  commissary  and  quarter-master's  department. 

The  Infantry  marched  by  way  of  what  is  now  the  Cham- 
bersburg  Turnpike,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  encamped 
at  Mount  Rock,  seven  miles  distant.  This  road -was  well 
adapted  for.  footmen,  on  account  of  the  springs  and  living 
streams  found  every  three  or  four  miles,  viz..  at  Ralston's. 
Mt.  Rook.  Stoughstown  (head  oi  the  Big  Spring)  and  Ship- 
pensburg.     The  cavalry,  including  Washington  and  his  staff, 
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with  the  artillery,  took  what  was  then  and  since  known  as  the 
Walnut  Bottom  Road,  along  which  water  was  not  so  abun- 
dant. By  this  route  Washington  passed  through  the  village 
of  Shippensburg  as  he  did  on  his  return  two  weeks  later,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  entertained,  either  going  or  coming,  by 
an  old  army  companion,  Gen.  Buchanan,  reached  Chambers- 
burg  on  the  evening  of  that  day  and  stayed  over  Sunday  the 
I2th.  On  the  day  following  he  left  for  William  sport,  and  by 
the  16th  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  he 
was  received  by  and  reviewed  the  troops  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Continuing  his  journey  he  reached  Bedford,  Pa., 
on  Sunday  19th,  and  joined  the  column  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  under  Gen.  Irvine.  He  remained  at  that 
place  two  or  at  most  but  three  days,  saw  that  the  back  bone 
of  the  rebellion  was  broken,  that  what  was  now  needed  was 
a  firm  and  judicious  handling  of  the  army  and  of  public  affairs, 
including  fair  treatment  of  these  who  had  been  terrified  into 
combatants  or  non-resistants,  and  the  just  measure  of  pun- 
ishment dealt  out  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  and 
outrages  upon  persons  and  property. 

Having  delegated  ample  authority  in  the  premises,  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition.  Gen.  Henry  Lee.  of 
Virginia,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Capital  on  Tuesday, 
^October  21st,  reached  Shippensburg,  February  24th,  on  Sat- 
urday the  25th  arrived  at  Gen.  Simpson's  in  Fairview  town- 
ship, York  county,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  where  he  spent  Sunday  the  26th,  and  by  the  following 
Tuesday  the  28th  reached  Philadelphia,  having  been  absent 
not  quite  one  month  on  this  business. 

The  army  moved  from  Bedford  to  Uniontown,  thence  In  a 
few  days  towards  Pittsburg,  and  by  November  17th,  1794* 
Gen.  Lee  had  established  his  headquarters  in  that  city,  and 
under  that  date  in  General  Orders  he  announced  "the  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  every  object  dependent  on  the  efforts  of 
the  army,"  and  gave  directions  for  the  prompt  return  of  the 
citizen  soldiers  to  their  respective  homes,  designating  the 
time  of  leaving  of  the  different  brigades  and  divisions,  the 
route  to  be  taken  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  arms, 
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accoutrements  and  military  stores.  The  men  from  Cumber- 
land and  Franklin  counties,  I  believe,  returned  in  safety,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  they  all  acquitted  themselves  with  honor  and 
credit  to  the  communities  to  which  they  belonged. 

We  conclude  this  paper  and  the  closing  up  of  the  Commis- 
sary Department  of  the  expedition  by  letter  of  Col.  Eli  Wil- 
liams to  Col.  Postlethwaite,  marked  exhibit  No.  1 1 ;  with  a 
brief  or  summary  of  the  ''account  current  of  Col.  Eli  Williams 
with  Col.  Samuel  Postlethwaite,"  made  up  from  what  I  shall 
call  exhibit  No.  12,  with  the  final  receipt  attached  thereto. 

Exhibit  No.  11. 

"Lancaster,  Oct.  30,  1795. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  neglected  to  take  your  receipt  on  your  ac- 
count against  the  United  States  when  I  took  up  your  papers 
at  Carlisle.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  enclose  it  having  en- 
dorsed the  receipt  which  must  request  you  will  please  to  sign 
and  transmit  it  to  me  at  Hagers  Town  by  post,  being  now  on 
my  way  there,  expect  to  meet  your  letter  at  Hagers  Town 
next  week. 

"I  beg  you  will  attend- to  sending  it  on  by  first  post  as  I 
wish  to  forward  the  account  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    I  am  dr.  Sir  your  obt.  sert. 

Eli  Williams." 

Summary  of  Exhibit  No.  12. 

< 

Col.    Postlethwaite   received    an   aggregate   of   ten 

thousand    seven    hundred    thirty-six    dollars    and 

forty-two  cents $10,736  42 

To  amt.  Col.  Postlethwaite's  account : $6,314  58 

To  cash  paid  Chas.  Patterson  per  bill,   13  14 

To  cash  paid  Jno.  Delancy  per  bill,   20  66 

To  cash  advanced  to  David  Scarlet,  bulk  Mas 67  20 

To  cash  advanced  to  David  Tate,   bulk  Mas 148  00 

To  cash  advanced  to  Robt.  Ramsey,  Asst 18  10 

To  cash  advanced  to  Jno.  Denston  on  Acct 300  00 

To  cash  advanced  to  Wm.  Henry,  Issg,  Comsy.,   ..  130  06 

To  cash  advanced  to  Jno.  Stuart,  butcher 100  00 

To  cash  advanced  to  Saml.  Irwin,  W.  Masr.,  61  50 

To  cash  advanced  to  Hugh  McCallister 42  69 

To  cash  advanced  to  Thos.  Moore.   W.  Masr 100  00 

To  cash  advanced  to  Seely  Hulincrs,  W.  Masr. 6  00 

To  ei'.sh  advanced  to  Jas.  Cochran,   Vv\   Masr 300  00 

To  cash  advanced  to  Robt.  Culberson.  Supt.  W.,    ..  894  25 
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To  cash  advanced  to  Jaa.  Duncan,   Esq 1,500  00 

To  cash  advanced  to  Soloman  Coffman,  M.  But.,  ...  395  80 

To  bal.  due  Mr.  Swanger  and  Jas.  Irwin 166  73 

$10,568  71 
To  bal.  due  E.  Williams, 167  71 


10,736  42 


"February  28,  1/97,  received  of  Colo.  Postlethwaite 
($167.71)  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  seventy-one 
cents  in  full  of  the  above  balance.  E.  Williams." 
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